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PREFACE 

Whix first I undertook the study of the theory of Art, 
many years af^, I was impressed by the emphasis of pleasure 
aUainment in all descriptions of art works, and by the 
Mophatic pleasurableness of my own mental state during 
the contemplation of artistic productions. 

My thought being thus turned to the consideration of 
ibe relation of aesthetics to hedonics, I was led to make a 
cmrrful study of the psychology of pleasure and of its 
correlate pain : the results of this study I here lay before 
tbose who may be interested. 

This book has been long in preparation. It cannot in 
any sense be said to be a compilation, although I have 
already published in Mind the outline of certain portions of 
the arguments here presented, with the hope thus of obtain- 
ing criticism and an interchange of views with others. I 
coant it one of the rewanls of my labour that I was thus 
led to feel the inspiriting influence of the late Profess^ir 
Croom Robertson's personality. His death has been felt by 
me as a personal loss, as it has lieen by all [psychologists, even 
where, as in mv own case, circumstances necessarily limited 
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personal acquaintance and intercourse. To his kindly en- 
couragement I owe much ; more indeed than to any other, 
except to that closest friend of my life, no longer with us, 
without whose sympathetic interest this book could not have 
been written. 

To express my obligations to the many masters from 
whom I have learned would be impOBsible. I feel impelled, 
however, to acknowledge the especial service i:endered to me 
by Mr. Sully's thorough reviews of aesthetic history, 4md his 
clear treatment of the problems involved. 

The field I attempt to cover sadly needs illumination, as 
is evidenced by the acknowledged omission of all discussion 
of aesthetics and of pleasure-pain theory in Professor James's 
large and valuable work on psychology, recently published. 

The difl&culty of stating a theory, in any degree new, 
without the coining of words is always great, and especially 
is this so in psychology, which is much hampered by its 
limited and indeterminate terminology. I have restrained 
myself, however, from the temptation to invent terms except 
in one particular, viz. in the word " algedonic " (aX/yo^-iJSoi/iy), 
which I use adjectively to describe any phase of pain- 
pleasure experience; see p. 9. I hope this daring will be 
pardoned in consideration of the evident value of the word 
for my purpose. 

I have been compelled to deprive myself of the use of 
certain words merely because of the indefiniteness of their 
connotations, or because of special, and from my stand- 
point incorrect, meanings attached to them by authorities. 
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FmLimj in such a wonl. It slumld be and is coinmonlv 
wed in a wide seiuk*, but luut lieen lately limited by some 
aolhorities to relate solely to pain and pleasure pliencunena. 
The rentrirtions implied in the avoidance of sucli wonls 
ciiai|iel circunUocutions at times whicli I must 1h*^ tlie re^uler 
li> overI«M>k. 

I trust that I liave not pven falm> emphasis to any wr^x- 
went that favours the {Nisitions I defend, where contnn'ersial 
trvHtuient of others' views has seemed necessary ; and that 
my work, however it may fail, will K* recognist>d as aiming 
U^ bring us nearer to a true compn'hension of the mental 
phenomena under discussion. 
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A 4;lanck at the tabic* of contents of this volume will niake 
U evident t4> the remier that it ileals princi{>ally with 
|»ruhl«rni9 of rsycholot^y. A ImmiIc that containn on its title- 
jiap; the w«»nl *• .KHth«*tir«'* will, however, l>e exi)ecte<l to 
appeal in »«inie manner to the arti.st. The itsychologiai 
ne^h no tither inci^ntivc than the Hcientist'.s ruriosity to 
l«*sii| him to look through th<* pajL^es wliirh fi»llow, provide<l he 
UudA indications that his M-imrc is aided in aiiv manner. 
But till* artist, at the mt^re mt*ntion of psychology', will be 
apt to lay the InniIc a-side: and as I have some faint hope 
tiial I may help him or the cause which hi* has most at 
lirart. 1 must ht^ him, even if he ^o no farther, to give a 
hearing t^) this introduction, in which I shall try to state as 
briefly as possible my noti«»n of the ntlation that exists 
hetweeu art and M*ienee. This statement will indicate the 
point of view taken in the work t4) follow, and will bring 
into emphajiis simie facts which 8t*em to nii* to U* valuable 
to both artist and wientist. 

Tliat a H4*ntinicnt of antagonism exists In^tween the 
ATcrage artist and the average scientist I think must lie 
taken for grantinl, and I shall ask why it exists, and whether 
It is rvas4*iia]»h*. Is then* n^t some misunderstandim^ lie- 
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juiitify llie exiitteiia^ of the Inistility uucit*r cousideratioti 
becomes evicleut if we hnik a little deeper. In the first 
pUcv. it i8 ap|)arent tliut the attitude of the liHtiMier and 
exprefwer of the c<»nnnunds of the inner voice, which in 
iiiarke<i in the artist, is, in fact, shannl to some extent hy 
every inan of talent in every walk of life. So far as a man 
is in any tiegree a genius, it is because an inner voice, 
which he cannot ac(*ount for, and which is not heard by 
others, has guided him in new. untnNlden |)aths. The 
strictest scientist reaches lait a little way so long as he 
menfly accumulates facts : his triumphs come when, by 
•ome " ins])iration/' a vision of relations l)etween these facts 
is revealeil to him. 

Scienc(\ surely, can U»ar no grudge against the imagina- 
tion ; on the contrar}', her nuiin de{)endenc(^ is upon the 
imagination, to which she looks for those hypi)theses which 
ser^'e as the inct^ntive U} ex|N*riment, without which there 
were no scientific mlvance. Ah Tyndall ' says, " Nourished 
hy knowle<lgf* {Mtiently won. iNiundctd and c<»ndition(Hl by 
co-o{)enint reawm. Imagination iNx^omes the mightiest instru- 
ment of the physical <liscoven»r." 

But lieyond this, the scientist is deeply indebted to 
artistic genius : like all other men, he gains the joys of life 
in regions which art! distinctly lesthetic in the wide sense 
in which we shall find we must use the wonl, and clearly 
should not un<ien>stimate the value (»f what is so im|)ortant 
a part of his life. 

In similar manner we find the artist's development 
<ie{M»ndent u{M)n tht* very (|ualities which are in more em- 
phatic d«»grw» di.Htinctive of the S4ientist; and furthermore 
we find him at every turn nmking use of the results of the 

* Tkf SnmiiJU' Cut of tXf tmnginativn^ \\. ft. Cf. al«> Jatne* SulW, 
Thf if mmmm Mi^ki, i. p. 374 f. 
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iif developinent and of accumulated racial experience which 
has laiited through generations. The youth of one genera- 
liuD found its art enviranwent of those art products which 
had beien sifted out as the l^est by the generations that had 
preceded its own. He stepped froni this educational stand- 
point to victories made possible because his vigour was not 
used up in treading again the laborious |)ath, filled with 
fiulures, which his ancestors had taken. And if the use of 
cmdely raoorded experience through unconscious means has 
puned inch triumplis, what might not be the gain under 
»Tstematic arrangement of experience, especially needful in 
ibeae times when stability of conditions is so rare that racial 
tranafrr of experience is less to be relied upon ? 

The artist, however, often takes a stronger attitude of 
hostfliljr than that which we have been discussing. He feels 
scimoe to be an iipan enemy. He claims that the scientific 
spirit never goes with artistie pnxluction ; tliat attention to 
the scientific aspect of things prevents ariiatio productivity 
aad appreciation, and he is likely t4) bring confessions like 
iHtfwin's to ^y^Hs in his favour. 

It is true tliat ejcirtme effort in any one direction implies 
•t cartailment of e/Tort in all others, and that a man or an 
A^ given pn»-eminently U> activities which are not artistic 
will DoC give the world great art pnMlucts; Imt this gives n<i 
m<»re logical ground for contention against scientific than 
a::ainst any other ejtirtmt activity — mK*ialistic or |M)Iitical, for 
instance. Notable examplt*8 of art-masters who were enii- 
wnl as widely versed in the knowledge of their times, the 
L4P«manloda Vincis, the (rot>thes, rise t4» disprove the {M^itioii 
that sric>ntific attainnit*nt p^r m in('U|iiicitat4*s a man fn>m 
Ivtni; a pnMlucer in art. 

It is true, also, tlmt n^naiani and fjcclusive concenimiian 
of fkom^t in one tpecial dinciion will leml to curtailment i»f 
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he protest. He holds that he hears voices and has visions 
which tell of realms in which science can have no power, 
and concerning which she can teach him nothing. In this 
he is certainly correct ; and what is more, the widest-minded 
scientists appreciate the truth of the artist's claim. Per- 
haps the artist exaggerates the self-complacency of science, 
but it seems to me clear that humility is the lesson for 
science to learn in this particular. She must be willing in 
this regard to take second place : she must be content to 
deal principally with logical arrangements of what is and 
has been, and to teach such lessons as she can deduce there- 
from. Her work for art must always be to a great extent 
negative. If she teach us what have been the principles 
which advancing art has shown, it is to enable the artist to 
avoid carelessly putting out effort in directions opposed to 
these principles which have guided in the past. If she show 
us some necessary relation of the phenomena with which 
the artist deals, it is that he may learn not to waste fiffiort 
in vain endeavour to treat his subjecis in a manner con- 
trary to these ne omaiiicB . The anatomist teaches the artist 
what the relations of bone and muscle and tendon are in the 
physical framework, so that with help from this source of 
knowledge he may create his ideal form without the dis- 
satisfactions which go with the presentation of false ana- 
tomical relations. The mathematician teaches perspective 
that the artist may naturally avoid disturbing anti-per- 
spective errors, into which he might fall in his enthusiastic 
concentration upon the expression of his ideal Science 
must always follow where creative genius leads, in whatever 
direction it is developed. 

The province of science (apart from the work of scientific 
genius) is to bring the productions of genius into such 
relation with our life that we may ourselves in some 
measure use the fire she kindles to lighten our path. II 
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science will but learn her lesson of humility as regards 
stthetic genius, more than half the battle is won. 

But art must also acknowledge more fully her indebted- 
neffi to Science in the past, and must make evident more 
fully her desire to be a learner to-day and always. Width 
of perception beyond the immediate sphere of his work, and 
yet through the deeper senses which his special work has 
cultirated, is an essential characteristic of the genius in 
erenr line of effort If the artist cannot look to science as 
his leader, he can trust her as a valued adviser, who shall 
warn away from pitfalls in which others have been lost, 
and shall teach him how to work and how to learn most 
easily, to that the maximum of his force may be available 
for the expression of his ideal. It is for the artist as for all 
other men : the wider his knowledge and experience of the 
world, the more effective will lie his chosen work, provided 
be does not allow his study to break u]> his habit of con- 
centrated impulsive energising in his art expression. 

All men must learn to take as well as to give. We 
caiiDOt continually be students ; if we are to study to the 
best advantage, we must alternate with this study the 
actirities it makes possible : and similarly we cannot always 
be expressing ourselves artistically ; we need to absorb con- 
HanUy and in all directions from the highest movement of 
the world in which we live, if we wish to be masters in any 
line whatever. We ought not to encourage any educational 
habit which would lead the art student to auv rjrclmivt, 
^htorhimg attention to matters apart from his special work. 
whether this complete attention be given to the scientific or 
to any other aspect of things ; for as we have seen abovt*, 
attention in one dinnrtion necessarily curtails all other 
activities : but the encouragement amon^ artists of the study 
of esthetics as a science does not imply this error. A 
mail whose genius is artistic will never be led away by 
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scientific concentration. If a student is led away from 
artistic concentration by this study, then surely it is evident 
that his tcdent is scientific and not artistic; and as surely 
the world will be a gainer in the sequel Artists of very 
mediocre talent abound and multiply ; it certainly were well 
if some of them were brought to see that they can do more 
efifective service for the world and for art by devoting their 
energies to artistic investigation, than to artistic prodtiction. 

If I have gained the attention of my artist reader by this 
explanation of my standpoint, I would say to him another 
word In what follows there will be found a great deal of 
technical psychology which I think he will scarcely care to 
follow, even if he has found* time to acquaint himself with 
the rapid movements of the science of mind sufficiently to 
enable him to do so. Certain of the conclusions which I 
reach will perhaps be interesting to him, however, as pre- 
liminary to the chapters which especially relate to his 
subject ; and in order to aid in following the drift of the 
argument, I have opened each chapter with a sununary, in 
which I endeavour to express myself in non- technical 
language. 

A science does little for practical life unless it can be 
brought within the comprehension of people of intelligence 
who are not able to follow the steps of an argument depend- 
ent upon knowledge attained only through special study. 
As a clever friend has said to me : " Psychology in our day 
is in such condition that it cannot be read by the ordinary 
man without a glossary, and the glossary has not yet been 
published." I trust that the ordinary intelligent reader who 
is interested in psychology may find these statements clear : 
if he so desire he may refer for the detailed argument to the 
more technical position defined in the second part of each 
chapter. The psychologist himself may find these introduc- 
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tions not altogether useless, for I hope by page references to 
save him the labour of reading through some arguments 
which I find it necessary to state in full, for the sake of 
continuity, but which the individual reader may not need to 
study in order to convince himself of the correctness of the 
points maintained. 
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Xm. P^V« II«iI.«m;|« \1. <I.ASSlKH*ATIt>N OK I'LKASl'HK ANI> PAIN 

I ntriHh'cttf n/ Sii m mn nj 

riiC\>rKK and Pain an* sUiIoh so distinct ami so familiar tti 
^11 <tf UA that it is uiimMvssiiry t4> make* any explanation ron- 
•••niinu' iIh* Miliij«M-t-niatt«»r of this volume; hut, a.s ha|){)cn8 
«.'fl«-ii uli«*n t<*rnis an* a|i]>r<»|»riat<Hl from common h[>oocIi for 
«-i*ntitir ]»ur|M>m's. th«? wonls plauurr and pnin thrnwelvps 
AT'- u-iiil so l<M»JHdv in onl inatv mnrt^ni'Al ion that some ditti- 
* tihy iXXiM^A whfn w«» at(em]>t to employ them wit h accurac y. 
Thill thiH ij) no fault <if our Kn^lish u.sa;^«» is nhown hyllie 
(mcx, that Frenth an«l (fcrman writers find a.s much trouhle in 
thw ri*?*iiet*t as we do (p. 7 ff.). The most obviouM means of 
avuitlin;^ this diftioulty would 1m* to adopt some out* W(»nl to 
L»>v»*r the subject of this diAcussioii. The (lemians have very 
^••fi«TaIly adapti*d the won I fifjuhl to this use ; and an 
att'*mpt U U*in^ made in the same dinvtion by s<ime of our 
rj^l pHycholo«;ists who wish to use " Ft?elin«;" in the same 
Iiiiiit«^l MfUSi*. I dti nf»t think such usji;^* will win actvpt- 
xnct^ ; for " f«»«*linv: " Iwts t4>o broad a meanin;; in everj'- 
•Uy cim venation to U* usi*ful for such s|N*citic scientific 
|»ar|*fj^». At ail events if it wen* used thus in this connec- 
!i>'ii. tuisuDderstamlini: miu'iit arisr as to my <»wn vi«'W. and 1 

It 
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am therefore compelled to adopt the compound word pleasure- 
pain for my purpose, this having the convenience of being 
clear in its intention, even if a little cumbersome in form. 

Pleasure and Pain being original ment^statesjurejjtrictly 
speaking, undefinable ; bu^, tts is the case with all such 
original states, they may be explained and described by 
making clear their relations to other mental states. 

All of us who feel sharp sense pains, and a small number 
^ of us, viz. neurologists and physicians, who are experimenting 

with sense organs, or are dealing \vith mental states involving 
sense pains, are wont to speak of all pains as stTisations — a 
term which is properly employed to designate mental states 
connected with action from without upon our well-recognised 
sense organs, the eye, the ear, the nose, the skin, etc. That a 
classification of pleasure -pain with sensation will not hold 
is apparent uj)on consideration (p. ir> ff.), and indeed is not 
generally thought to hold with relation to pleasures, which 
are more often classed "wi^icmotions. 

If we attempt to classify pleasure and pain with the emotions 
(p. 32 flf.), however, we are compelled to claiiai that^Ieasuies 
and pains are themselves emotums, and thus Tt€f^d a more 
complete separation of pleasure-pain from sensation than will 
be acknowledged ; or else we must practically identify emotions 
and pleasure-pain, adopting the theor}^ that emotions are 
mere complexes of pleasures and pains, as has not infirequently 
been done. This latter hypothesis, however, is one which I 
think is without warrant. The impossibility of this classi- 
fication of pleasure-pain with emotion, which becomes apparent 
when we consider their marked difference of quality, is 
emphasised especially when we take note of the very diverse 
manner of their rise into consciousness. There is no typical 
emotion which fades into another, as pleasure doeaJntO-psinr 
without other marked clianges in the mental states involved ; 
nor is there any which is aroused both by such simple states 
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&.H nii*n* senfuitions ami by the iiu»st complex of states an 

For all this, it must be ngretnl that the connection U*- 
tween sensation ami pleasure -pain, and between emotion 
sihI pleasure-pain, is very closes ami this fact mi<{ht lead us 
t4> l«M)k for a s|>ecial bond between the three, were it not 
generally a^^reetl that there is a connection of no weak nature 
between pleasure-]min and our intellectual states also. 

Such Iwing the case, there sc»em to be three possible^ 
meth^lds of dasaification, any one of which may prove to hin 
proper. 

We may surmise, first, that pleasure-pain m<Mles are the 
fandamental elements from which all mental life develops 
(p. 36 flf.), a hy]x)thesis which, a])ari from other opi)osition8. 
is iM^tived by the fact that our mental life is not develo]MHi 
oo two distinctive lines, viz. of pleasure and of pain. 
^ ( >r,8fHxmd. we may incline to the notion tliat in pleasure-pain 
we have a 8]HH:ial mode of mental acUvity^aseriiis jwiy^^m. 
unlike and standing apart from any other mental .state in 
charmcter and mt^ns of jrt»nesis, which, however, is connecter! 
with all other mentality in some subtle way. 

But there seems little warrant for this hyi)othesis when it 
is examined criti(uilly (p. 38 fV.\ 

A thini |)Ossible hypothesis seems more reasonable, viz. 
Uiat pleasures and {tains may be difieximtial qnaittics of all 
mentAl states, of stirh nature Uiat ona of them must and 
either of them may» under their pniper conditions, lielon^ to 
mar element of consekmsness. 

This thini hy|)othesis is not fmu^ht with objections as an* 
the other two (p. 47 ff. \ i )n the other hand, it is corrolH>ratt»<l 
in many ways, notably by the common-sense usa^e which 
applies the terms pleasun* and pain to narrow states and to 
vide complexes alike, and by the aid it gives us in brin<;in<; 
the phenomena of pleasure- 1 mi n into unity with all th<* rest 
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of our conscious life, by classing them wi th t hose ge neral 
qualities of which intensity is an example. It makes it 
easy for us to imderstand how pleasure -pain fields may 
dififer in people of diverse constitution, and also makes 
it possible to account for the pleasurable and painful com- 
plexes which we all experience. 

It teaches that revival of an element which was plea- 
surable or painful may also be pleasurable or may be 
painful, but (p. 53 f£) that the pain or the pleasure cannot 
be revived apart from some connected elements any more 
than a definite intensity can ; there must be some state of 
mind which is intense ; there must be some element which 
is painful or pleasant. It teaches that indifference is no 
state of neutralisation of pleasure by pain or vice versd 
(p. 56), but that it may be conceived to exist as a purely 
neutral state when both the conditions of pain and those of 
pleasure are wanting. 

Verification of this hypothesis ought to be possible through 
a study of the laws of pleasure and pain in the relatively 
simple region of sensation, and, after these have been formu- 
lated, by looking for their corroboration in other mental regions. 
Before further progress can be had, however, it will be neces- 
sary to make, in Chap. II., some explanation of the nature of 
the emotions with which pleasure and pain are so closely 
connected as to have given rise to much confusion ; after 
that we shall take up certain resultants of that examination 
important to our consideration; and later shall examine the 
knowledge we have as to the physical basis of pleasure and 
pain, to see how far it conx)borates the psychological view 
here maintained. * 
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Tfi'hnicnl TrrntmeiU 

§ 1. Tlie study of psydiolo^y in general luijiht imi|H.Tly 
ami ailvantag(H>UHly Ik* approaclied by treating, in the first 
pUc«% those i|ualities which are necessary to the veiy exist- 
rnce of a dcvelop«»d con seriousness, pn*sented as an incnmtnt 
to the mentality of the e;;o,— such qualities, for instance, as 
ctintinuity, complexity, attention, which must appear with 
any <l«»velo{K»4l conscious stat<». 

Thes<* ([ualities havin;; been drscriU^d and tlieir ndations 
(letermine«l, a second step to be Uiken would be the con- 
•idemtion of certain qualities, some of which must an<l any 
of which may (given the pn)p<»r conditions) l>elon;^ to any 
specific jwffhttsi.% — for inst4ince, futureness, presentness, i»r 
f«iitneAi«. 

It would l)e pn)|H*r, a^ain, to consider certain (pudities 
which are determined by exclusive diO'erentiation, and w hich, 
if we are to judge from sensational evidence, seem to In* 
determined by exclusive ditlerentiation within the physicid 
(»r)^nism which U coincidently active. Under this ilivision 
we shciuld find tn*at4Ml sensation, emotion, impulse, ideation 
pfwiurtA, fixed |M*rcepts and concepts. Tliese psychoses of 
limitation I shall s|K*ak of at times in what follows as ry/it- 
Ifa/j. Strictly s|N*aking. the word vinUeni should |K>rhnpH 
hare a wider appliaition, but the signification which I give 
to it is that which is attachc^l to it most frecpiently, and I 
think it lietter t4> u.ne this t4»nn with explanation than to 
employ the cumbrous phrase-** psycluMs of limitation,** or to 
coin a word t4> convey my m<»aning. 

We should find it iKMCssarv then to consi<ler cert^un 
qualities, one of which must and (given the pn>|>er ronditioiis) 
aay one of whicli may belong to any psychit* ilimmt. It 
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is under this last category that I would place pleasure- 
indiflference-pain. My reasons for so doing will appear in 
the present chapter, and will, I think, be corroborated by the 
steps taken in the chapters which follow. 

§ 2. The subject-matter of our discussion is fortunately 
perfectly clear. All know what we mean when we speak of 
pleasure and of pain. And at this point I may as well say 
that I draw no distinctions other than those^j^LjiegEee or 
b readth betwee n pain and disagreea bleagss or between plea- 
su jre and j igreeableness. 

There is great difficulty, however, attendant upon the 
proper treatment of our subject, occasioned by the uncertainty 
of psychological terminology as applicable to the field before 
us. The usage in the case of the word "feeling" may be 
taken as a typical example of English uncertainly. Certain 
psychologists of the highest rank — Dr. James Ward, for 
instance — would have us indicate by this word the field of 
saleasure and pain,^ and naught else. Dr. Ward, of course, 
acknowledges that the word " feeling " has very difTerent 
meanings for the ordinary man, and even for the psychologist 
In ordinary speech it is at one time used as equivalent to 
touchy at another as descriptive of such organic sensations as 
hunger and thirsty and again as the proper designation of the 
typical emotions, e.g. anger, fear, etc. On the other hand, we 
find it used by psychological authorities to indicate the funda- 
mental effect in all experience. Thus we find Mr. Spencer 
in his Psychology saying : ** A relation proves to be itself 
a kind of feeling — the momentary feding accompanjring 
the transition from one conspicuous feeling to another."^ 

> Ency. BrU., art. "Psychology." 

' Principles of Psy., § 65. Mr. Spencer's free use of *'feeliDg," by the 
vray, DOt unnatarally worries his German readers, who generally translate the 
word as G^fiihl (Cp. Stumpf, Tonpsychologx€j vol. i. p. 9). 
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rrofessor •latues} also uses the word in this wide scdm*. 
In an article published in 1884 * we fimi him saying : " We 
ou<vht to say a feeling of ami, a feeling of t/ a feeling of but, 
and a feeling of Ay, quite as readily as we say a feeling of blue" 
fit*. So al^o, as I understand him, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson * 
would nw the word, and John Mill's usage was not ver>' 
different.' Again, it is a very common thing to find the word 
** feeling " used to cover not only the field of definite emotions, 
Imt also the wider field of indefinite sentiment, es{)ecially 
among the artists. It is to l>e note<I, further, that while 
" feeling '* does not to all mean merely pleasure and pain, on 
the other hand pleasure and \mn are themselves, as we shall 
prenently see, classed very frec^uently away from anjrthing 
whrh w ordinarily understood as ** feeling " — notably with 
ftenaation. 

The (ferman {isychologist^, as a rule, use the term Grfuhl 
as exclusively equivalent to pleasure and {lain ; but it is not 
infrequent to find here also as great indefiniteness as among 
the Knglish. Wundt, in a late article,^ shows how uncertain is 
the meaning of terms in this regard, for within a century the 
wiage of Empfindung anil Of/UM has been entirely reversed, 
the former liaving had fonuerly the subjective connotation 
wfakh is now asi*ribed to the latter : as he says ; if a green 
light be pleasant, aivonling to the original usage, ** wir 
(tthlen es gnin und wir empfiuden es angenehm ; '* nowa- 
days we say, ** wir empfinden es gnin und wir fiihlen 
ef angenehm." He also in his Phtfuinioffisehr Pitifchoi(i«fif 
girea a section to ** Empfindungen dcs Gr/uhissinnes,'* mean- 
ing sensations of pressure, temperature, etc., and within 
a few pages gives us a chapter on " Gf/uhlston der Km[>- 

> Jf*«< ii. 5. ' C> i/m^/, xiii. 16S. 

• « 1 aim ••Scripturr,'* J..». J. of Pwy., ir. 4. |*. r»S4. 

• f%tL 3im0it^»u VI. Hrft iil pfv 3^17, 33S. (7. aUo hU Tor^rMiHrii u. d. 
Mtmtrkm umii Thiffierlr, \%X Mition. ii. % 30; aikI Volkmann, Uhrhuek 
4 Ay^-. ^ ^^' •*<<*• ; <^l*" ^Vait/, hhrh^'fh d, t^k,, % 40. 
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findung," ^ in which he treats of pleasure and pain. The plural 
Gefilhley also, has many connotations which lead to confusion. 

If we turn to France we find a similar uncertainty. 
Dumont calls his study of pleasure and pain TlUorie 
scientijlque de la Sensihilitd, while Professor Delboeuf gives us 
a general theory of all consciousness under an almost 
identical title, viz. Thdorie g^nSrale de la Sensibility, If any 
reader wish to convince himself of the indeterminateness of 
French terminology, let him read chap. i. of Bouillier's Du 
Plaisir et de la Douhui\ 

It is clearly advisable from the outset to avoid the use of 
terms which may create misapprehension. A word is sorely 
needed to cover the whole ground of pleasure and pain, and 
one which does not carry with it hidden assumptions in 
directions open to question. The word *' feeling," which Mr. 
Ward would have us use thus, will not, in my opinion, serve 
this purpose. It is impossible practically to limit the mean- 
ing of the word to cover the pleasure-and-pain modes only. It 
is too serviceable a word in its wider use to be replaced easily, 
and its verb " to feel," with a very broad significance, has 
become quite indispensable to the average English speaker. 

In practice, indeed, there appears to be no special value 
in the usage which Dr. Ward adopts, unless we are able to 
make " feeling " cover the ground of the " emotions," on the 
hypothesis that " emotions " are summations of representa- 
tions of pleasure and pain — a hypothesis which we shall 
presently see to be untenable. Wliat is more, I am 
convinced that the advocates of this usage would find 
many difficulties with their arguments if they substituted 
" pleasure-indifTerence-pain " for " feeling" in their writings. 

* Wuiult, iu rhil. Slwiicn, VI. Heft iii. p. 364, argues tliat tliis use of wonis 
is projwr, }»ecause in the case of sensation tlie Grfiihl i?» hound most inti- 
mately to the immediate imj>re.ssion, wliitli is not the ease with the "liigher 
moral and lesthetie feeling." 
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" Kflin^. " th«»n, havin<{ wry diHen»iit lueuniiigH for JiflVi- 
fnl j>tN»i»|f, if it bt» used in the iirituw seiiso to cover 
|»leasun*-i»:iiii only. Home nsuler is almost certain Ui read 
into tin* writers thou;{ht Im own broader nsage of the term 
instead of that intendcHl. 

I>»t xia hen? use the tenn * ph'asure-pain " to cover tlie 
gruund.^ (LH I have done in a nninl)er of articles aln*ady 
|»ui»lii»hed. avoiding,' a.s far as i)Ossihle t)ie use of the word 
*' fe*»Iin*^.** but when* its eniphiynient seems nc^ccssarv* i^ivinj* 
it th«* wider si<;nificance above noted as acconling witli the 
usa^e of I^feAHor .lames. 

It wouM be well if English us4ige authorisiMl the 
em|»h»ynient of the word Alp'dunie** '0X70%% |\ain : and 
ffiortj, idt'asun*) to si^^nify the stimrr of ywtn tinti /V#*/w///v, 

%.< Hedunies is alreadv u?mm1 to sii»nifv the science of plea- 

• • • 1 

*ur^\ I sludl occasionallv ventun* to use the wonl *' ali^edonic " 
a^ an adje<:iive to cover the j^>uml of |>ain and pleasuns in 
ci>m*si»ondence with the us4ij;e of the wonl *' luMlonie." 

§ .1 In onler to clear our |mth a little, it will U* well at 
ib«* Htirl to inquin' what ch^s iticat ions of pleasure and ]mi n 
are made naturaUif by thinkf*rs working in diverse? paths, 
without sjM'cijd n*fenfnce to al;redonic theory: |)erhai>s we 
may thus obtain ^w)nle j^iide. For thi^ puqKi'^e we niu>t 
iie<-«i< take some ;:f*neral classificutifm which is st)p|>os4*d to 
covrr the whole f;n»und of psycliic exjM'rience. As Kn^dish 
*I»i-akers, we may in this preliminar}' view make us<» of 
I'njfesjior lUin's ohissificajiuii — S»»nsation, Intellect. Kmotitm. 
Will — without adverse criticir^ni. 

Tl.rr** i« \ (iifTMMilty 111 tlii« iiiw t>| " |»lr«>iiirt*|«iii " «« iilnitirAl with }Ax 
W4ri« " frrliii^:. ' Aiid tlir onltiiAry < *<*rinari |Myc'lio|«i^i4>«l u«r o( fit-fuMI, m 
ihjkt It nuy \* nni\t'r*Ut*f\ t<i «m«min' tht* wtn»*\\'*tfiu^ ttf iiii]i(r«*n-nif «j» 4 
•tA!^ allir*] to pI'M^un' And fiaiti. N<> »u« h .i'«.oniiipti«>ii in iiitrt)t]r>l. Tli<* 
4^u«»i*>it '^f in«iifr«Triif n»it*l U* «ii»f»»rT*-<l fi»r th |»f»"»«'iit. 

- I •!•• n*>t vi^h t> iii'Ir at*' a U-Iit-f in any mk li |i«utul .in«I (li«tin4 1 
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First as to seusation. The direction in which the psycho- 
logy of our day has made its most striking advances is 
that of the development of psycho-physics. A very large 
proportion of the complex and absorbing investigations 
undertaken by those who devote themselves to this relatively 
new science deal with phenomena of sensation, and therefore 
^ we should not be unprepared to find, as we clearly do find, 

those who become absorbed in this and kindred studies 
emphasising the function of sensation, and to some extent 
exaggerating its importance in the mental field. This 
tendency is often manifest in the writings of scientific men 
who are not psychologists, but who deal directly or indirectly 
with neural anatomy and pathology, in which writings it is 
common to find casual statements which imply a classifica- 
tion of pain with sensation, although one finds no similar 
classification of pleasure. Mr. Ward has said, " Most psycho- 
logists before Kant, and our En^toh psycho logists even to 
/the present day, speak of pleasur e and p ain as sen sation s ; " 
and this remark can only be called too sweeping if it be 
made to imply a deliberate classification. Perhaps a few 
instances may be worth citing. M. Taine says that " in the 
nerves of muscle and skin there are three and only three 
kinds of sensation : those of contact, those of heat and cold, 
those of pleasure and pain." ^ Professor Delboeuf - says he 
considers that " la fatigue et la sensation sont des phtoomfenes 
de meme nature et comparables." Fechner s method in the 
extension of the principle of Schwelle to the region of 

psychic action as may be inferred from the use of this division, i.e. a belief 
that these classes of psychic facts are so clearly separated as to be found quite 
apart without overlapping in character and without coincidence in time of 
presentation. But even if one avoid such a view, it is certainly true that 
our states of consciousness have at times such emphatic and comparatively 
distinct elements, that it is legitimate to let these emphatic elements give 
the name to the whole statefi. 

» On InUlligaue (Trans., 1871), p. 137. 

- Elements dc Psychophysiqur, p. 46. 
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fi^/mkl seems to tue to imply this classification, indicating a 
rxkoAe t>r thinking which transfers the laws discovered in 
•^^ime sensations to others of the same grouping.^ Our 
KnglUh scientific writers who are not psychologists habitu- 
ally use the term sensation to cover pleasure -pain, more 
t^pecially when speaking of pain. Among psychologists, 
Lewes speaks of the *' sensations of hunger, thirst, giddiness, 
. . . pain, etc."^ Even so careful an analyst as Professor 
James uses the expression ''sensations of hearing, touch, 
tight, and pain " ^ in one of his later writings. Mr. Spencer*s 
words would clearly indicate a similar identification witli 
sensation ; where he says, " Tresentative feelings, aniinarUy 
caUffi MmMtiions, are those mental states in which, instead of 
regarding a corporeal impression as of this or that kind, or 
as locatetl here or there, we ronitmplaie U in iUnelf wt pUojfure 
ttr pain.** * Mr. Spencer here, however, seems to take out of 
the wonl sensation all of its ordinary meaning— -certainly all 
the meaning implied in the Sensation of Professor Bain's 
classification which we are using. But on the other hand 
I^>fe8sor Ikin" agrees to follow Mr. S{)encer in a view 
which he attributes to him, making "feeling the generic 
term of wliich sensation and emotion are the two species." 
This does not appear to me to be consistent with the words 
of either author in other connections, but if it be accepte<l 
as intended to be the more exact statement of their view, we 
fbould be led to say that they identify pleasure-pain with 
leiijiation and emotion. Thus they form a link with thosel 
who would class pleasur e and pain aitogether as emotions. 
In fact, the theory held by both Professor Bain and Mr. 
Spencer, that emotions are representative sensations, leads 

• hnMemu t*f Life ami Mimt, 3r«l "M^rim, ohap. ix. and rliieirh<»r**. 
' Mtmd, No. 4:». * AV«fyf, p. 310 

itmtd InUUrH^ 3nl iHlitioti, p. OH**. 
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them both to use the word "emotional" as equivalent to 
pleasure -pain with great frequency (see Chap. II. § 7). 
Still they mean by emotion in general what I mean, viz. 
those states which are typified in love, fear, anger, etc. 
Professor Bain especially emphasises the emotional connec- 
tion by treating pleasure and pain ^^uti Jer tl ie; ^$eading 
Emotions in his 3»ioiiaus and WUl. On the other hand, it 
is to be noted that in his criticism of my discussions of this 
subject in Mind (April 1892) he lays great stress upon the 
sensational view. 

Other writers who use the word '* emotional " exactly as 
Professor Bain does are less wide in the placing of the 
pleasure-pain limits. Dumont,^ for instance, argues for the 
classing of pleasure and pain with emotions, and Paulhan - 
uses them as interchangeable terms. 

Among the Germans Freud is commonly coupled with 
Schmerz. The French use aimer as much to indicate 
delight or pleasure, as love. Similarly in English it is 
common to find the word " pleasure " (jJLthe word " pain " re- 
placed by the designation of some pleasant or painrul~OTTotion. 
Hume, for instance, says, " Pity is an uneasiness, malice is a 
joy;" the word "joy" being evidently equivalent to "pleasure." 
Professor Cattell ^ translates " Geflihlston d. Empfindung " 
into " emotional tone of sensation " ; and Kirschmann ^ speaks 
of the emotional tone in contrast, referring to pleasure-pain 
quality solely. In ordinar}' colloquial English, lore is used 
often to express mere pleasure, and even among careful 
linguists we find this lack of distinction. As an instance I 
would cite the well-known verse from St. Matthew*s Gospel, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind," which has remained 

' Thiorif s4'Untifiijiif dr la S»iisihllltf\ ji. 'Jl. 

- Phtmmunrs affrdifs^ pp. 22, ?.'». "' Mind, l*\. 

* A III, J. of Pstj.. iv, 4, ]». k*W-'t. 
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.iuii»Ti*<l ill the Kevisod Wrsion of tli« New Tt*8taiueiit» iiot- 
» ith^tAtidiii^ that -J'^^fg irith^l^^ Hiihii r***'*''***^ with it, in 
*(rictfie?i^. no meaning,', unU'ss it Ik; taken as e({uivalent to 
Utkino fJ**ijtHr f with thi' iiii nd» a di-stinotion which the more 
4f ul«- <in»«»k« apimrently //iV/ npj»n*hend, for we fin<l the 
••ri'^UKil to it*a(i ayairdfo^ and not ^iXita. 

Turning from Sensation ami Emotion to Intellect and 
Will, wtt lind no similar tendency t o class ple asun* j^fld^ I>ain 
» ith fither tin*inlw>f f>t' t !»* Inttiir Y^\\\y ; no judj^Mitimi tliaLtbey 
an» l«iok(Ni u|K>n naturaUif as of Intellect or of Will. Kut, on 
the othtT hand, we find no difVert»nce between the ordinary 
•'\|>n'«Aions for the relation l»etwet»n intellet't and pleasure- 
fain, and thos4* for the n*lation l)etween st*nsation and 
• motion, and pl(*asun*-]>ain. People s]»eak almost as com- 
tti«>nly of intellectual as of emotional or si^nsational pleasun* 
and ]4iin. Tlie pleasures of judgm«*nt st4ind on the same 
f«M>tin^ as do many pleasures whirh are called purely 
«*moiionaL The {tains of physical fatigue evidently l»ear the 
4 i<«est relation to the weariness of constrainiKl attention 
u|<m intrlli'ctual problems. Th«» plfjaffi 'ires of t he ima^ina- \ 
:iua ar>* so imiH>rtant an element in some min<ls as to have ! 
f--«'n maJeliy eertnin tlieorists the exclusive Imsls oT" 
^jithelTrst ' I'njwing to"^vill ; TiJerT from tHe tluwretical cinx- 
iH*ction in anti»ce<lence and in n»8ult. then* is evidentlv a 
(]«jiw* U>nd betwetm pleasure-{Miin and the will-act itsidf as 
ripreHsed in dis<u*isions concerning the Hxity of attention, 
the feeling of effort, and similar topics. Still it is not a U>nd 
vhich to the onlinar>' man will ap]M*ar strong. 

Tlie confusion here indicatetl is not le?*jM»ned when one 
turns more closely to the consideration of definite* pleasun*- 
\^\n theor)'. One constantly finds ditliculty in comparison 
••( «tJit«*ments, Inrcausi* it Sf»t»ms ap|>an*nt that the op)M>SiHi 
th'-^ifists are really writing of <liflVrent things — ]H*rhaps of 
'i;ff#T*-nl {lorts of one subji»ct, but witliout distinction of 
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word. Contradiction of one honest thinker by another 
necessarily means that experience in the two differs, or that 
words bear different meanings for the two. Under this con- 
dition of affairs it is evidently important to reach a clearer 
agreement. 

What has been thus far gathered may be roughly stated as 
follows : Whatever be^l ^ft natii re ^f plea sure and pain , they I 
, are in one way or another cpiinected with ..alLlhe-states 

of consciousness, which we have for our purposes considered 
under the divisions Sensation and Emotion— Intellect and 
Will ; and the connection is closer with the^formerjpair than 
with the latter ; so much closer, in fact, that there is a 
naturar tendencyto class pleasure-pain now with one and 
' now with the other of the former pair. 

Apart from any theory which might make Sensation and 
Emotion developments of pleasure -pain, to which we recur 
later, it will be well, therefore, first to ask whether there be 
any strong ground for the classification with Sensation ; 
whether any for the classification with Emotion. 

One point of importance may well be presented here, 
though it be so commonplace that it ordinarily passes un- 
noticed, viz. tliRt^ plpfysnrp. anH pRin arp almost invariably I 
class ed together . Th^j^^jv^ nt times ffallftii! oppofiitpn — related 
as heat is to cold. Now, pain is looked upon as normal and 
pleasure as its mere absence ; and, again, pleasure is normal 
and pain its mere negation ; but the bund between the two 
is rarely questioned. It is the judgment of common sense : 
pleasure and pain are two states which are too disparate to 
be commonly known by any one word, but so inseparably 
connected that they must be mentioned in one breath. This 
community of character should seemingly lead us to hold 
that where we class tlie one we must class the other also. 
We cannot with reason say, for instance, that pain is to be 
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claMed with .*k>iisaliuii9, iiiul then that pleasuix* is an vuuttion, 
•till lioldin*; Hensation and emotion to be diverse in character. 
TliLS h*>wever, i» ju.st what one in vrry likely to do. It fkHuiis 
U) nie clear from common 8|)eech that the ordinary man 
natuniliy thinks of ]min as a scMisatioii and of pleasure as 
an emotion. This fact needs explanation, which I attempt 
bel«>w ; hut just here it serves to cast doubt \\\\o\\ any view 
which would class pleasure and pain exclusively with sensa- 
tion, as it also do<*s u{N)n one which would class them (*xclu- 
Aively with emotion, b't us consider this num> in detail. 



§ 4. First let us ask whether there is sulhcient gr(»und for 
tht* classification of pleasure-pain with Sensation in a scien- 
tific arrangement of psychical phenomena. 

We have already seen that this classification is implicitly 
•tated in the writings of many physiologists and psychologists. 
These are, however, for the most part incidental statement^ 
which it Is difficult to tn»at st»riou.sly. Psychologists owe 
acknowledgment, therefore, to X)£^JIerl>iJlu.JSii:UujB for hav- 
ing brought into the field of argument, in clear form, tht* 
definite theory that J>lt^sure and pain an^ Seiutations, as he 
has done in two articles publishe<l in the tluly and Septcmljer 
nanilters of the /'hiituufphua/ Rttinr for 18*J2. 



I 

Bef«ire dealing with objiH^tionn, let us examine the argiimmtai 
YOttDim^ i n i m n m w M »h e h T|w»th6< M» that pltafiimt and iwinn 
are to be daiaifi^ii with nenmtiona. . 

1. It It held tliat |iain is just as distinct, just as *'di.i«|Mir.ite." 
as any ni those m«*ntal states which we all agree to call tM*nsa 
lion*. This fact, if granted, is of course suggestive of th<* |M)^i 
tinn maintained, hut that it furnishes an argument of negative 
rmlber than {MMiitivc force in ap|iarent when one note's, timt, that 
It is not claimcfl to relate to pleasure at all, hut only t4» |ain. 
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and furthermore, that it can be asserted of only a very limited 
proportion of our pains. ^ 

I think it will be granted that the great mass of our pains 
are not of this distinct and " disparate " nature : " floating pains," 
as they are sometimes called, are certainly not distinct.^ What 
is more, those which are markedly " disparate " are, in my obser- 
vation, not pains pure and simple. There is always a something 
else than the pain by which we are likely to describe it. It is a 
cutting pain, or a pricking pain, or a crushing pain. One can 
always discern some differential where the pain is distinct^ 
although the pain itself appears to me to be the same in all 
cases. Certain pains which are extreme are apparently without 
locus ; in other words, do not seem evidently attached to any 
content, e.g. the pain one feels when thinking of a dear friend 
who lies dangerously ill far away. Such pains, however, are 
clearly repressive, and being systemic in origin, as I note else- 
where, they are naturally not localised in special bodily parts. 
They are severe because of the deeply ingrained habits of mental 
life that are thwarted. 

But even granting to pains this occasional " disparateness "— 
this distinctness which enables them at times to usurp conscious- 
ness, — this fact seems to argue little for a sensational classifica- 
tion ; for there are other states which appear to me to be 

» Wundt, iu a late btmly {Phil. Stvd., Bd. VI. Heft iii. p. 359), sUtes 
the relation thus: **Ein Unterschied freilich bleibt zwischen Gefiihl und 
Empfindung, der auf wesentlich andere BedingUDgen des ersteren hinweist. 
Die Eniptindung ist nicht nur selbst ein einfaohes, unzerlegbares Element 
unseres liewusstseins, sondern auch ihre Entstehungsbedingungen sind 
relativ einfaclie, beruhend auf bestimmten psychophysischen Organisations- 
verbal tnissen, die bei den verschiedenen Emptindungen als wesentlich 
ubereinstiminende erscheinen. Ganz anders da« Gefiihl. Von dem sinn- 
lichen Gefiihl an, welches unter ahnlich einfachen Hedingungen zu stehen 
scheiut wie die Empfindung, bis zu den hnheren intellectuellen Gefiihlen 
bietet sich hier eine Stufenreihe hik-hst mannigfal tiger und iinmer verwickel- 
ter sich gestaltender psychologisther Entstehungsbedingungen." 

- It cannot be granted, as Dr. Nichols puts it {(ijh cit. p. 405), that we 
are unable to attach a floatinq jtain ** to some other sensation as a quale" ; 
for the very fact that these pains appear to shift is evidence that they are 
connected with other j»sychic elements, which, however, we are not accus- 
tomed to discriminate. Shiflimj either implies distinct localisations, which 
we clearly have not in such cases, or else an uncertainty of judgment in 
reference to obscure Iwalisations ; localisations we have in any case, and 
these imply attachments to sensations or else definite local signs in the jiains 
themselves, neither of whirh suppositions can l^e made use of by Dr. Nichola 
without logical wcikn «•&•». 
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n|Ujdly tlirttinct^ and which in momenu of intensity equally 
itfuq> sway ovt*r the whole mental field, which, however, we 
•bouUI ne\er think of clasiiifying thun : r*j. the pnychic phase 
which Hxe« our omviction that an ohject of revival is rfoi and 
HOC a |Mire imapnation, — that which makes the difference he- 
tvern a memory or an ex|KH;tation, and a mere revi\'al ; which 
Utter may have very clear time relations without liein^; thought 
rtal in that time. It in to l>e noted also that the argument 
which we here examine is of little value unless we agree t4> 
relegate to the vapie region of '* representation " a large proiwr- 
ci«io of «Kir fjainM an<l almost all of our pleastires, — a proceeding 
to which there are many objections which I shall touch u|x>n 
Uier. 

'2, In the ex|>eriments which anr commonly ma«Ie in the 
Ulioratory, it is found that electricral and direct mechanical stimu- 
Uti'Mis of ner>'e trunks, or of their temiirnds in certain H|K>tii, 
give |Mun, but thjit no sort of manipuLition of thesis stimulationii 
whkh has b(*en tried hits brought pleasure. Fn>m this it is 
argued that, as pleasure ct^nnot be obtained by the activities of 
tile Dcnres in question, and as {Miin can Ih% there must In? HiNH*ific 
nenres for {nin. But it seems to me that we may argue from 
ike facta to a (|uite tlitferent conclusion, vix. thiit the njiture of 
iJm electrical or mechanical stimulus applie<l is such that it in 
aJwavA |inMiuctiv«* «>f the conditions of |Miin, and that therefon* 
filrasure cannot lie reache<I througli the activity of these |iar- 
tKttlar nene tninks or tenninals unUiu thry be stimulaUd hif 
n4kn Ust abHiirnyd uirihitL^ tlum thinff Mn.< far atitrf^Uti Ir^ (h* 
^ffi€try rxptrittirntrr. This view is strengthene<l by evidence 
which we have that certain nerves have a very limit^Ml cafMcity 
for action under the comlitions which make pleasure pHNluc- 
tifin piMsible. In certain dinnrtionH we mUKt have a suunmiiym 
•d gentle stinudationn if pleasure is to lie nfiticed. The 
'MirioiM S4iftness of down and the agreeable nmiNithness 
*4 «uin cmnnot be a|>()reciated unless bnjad surfaces are 
atfect«il at fme time. It is even |Kwsible, indeed, that certain 
ittwational nerves may In* //rrir/i«ti//y incapable of n*acting 
anier the conditions which pU^asure implies. »Surely fnmi 
i hf im iacu we gain no omvincing argument in favour of s|N.H'ific 
fain nerves 

rn«ler the view that I hav«* alM)ve nnggi^st^Ml there ii* un 
dHkulty in accounting for the fact that the inner org-ans ^.y. 
iKe intestines, of which we arc nearly or entirely un<*onscious in 
■ormal health, are productive of {tain luider the abnormal con 
dituin« of disease or under the artificial stimulati(»ns of the 

C 
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investigator ; and the argument ^ from these facts also loses its 
force. 

3. It is held that certain nerve trunks, when excessively 
stimulated by the methods open to the experimenter, do not 
give pain. This, it is claimed, shows that there is no capacity 
to produce pain in the organs which have been stimulated. 
The claim is too wide, however ; for, granting the facts, all that 
is really shown is that nerves which would give pain under the 
experimental conditions are separate from the trunks which the 
stimulation reaches. It is not clear, however, that the facts are 
to be conceded. Evidence cannot be felt to be decisive by the 
advocates of the view which it is supposed to corroborate, if 
they think it is necessary to state it as doubtfully as Dr. 
Nichols does in his articles.^ I think the argument cannot, on 
any ground, be considered a very satisfactory one when we 
consider the great difficulties attending the production of the 
artificial and delicate stimulations relied upon, and the greater 
difficulty of obtaining these results in subjects whose tale of 
absence of pain can be considered scientifically conclusive. 

4. It is shown that where one operation brings both touch 
(e.g.) and pain, in many cases the pain arises distinctly after the 
touch, etc. This lateness of perception is probably exaggerated 
by the tendency ingrained in us to consider with promptness 
those elements in our experience which enter into the make-up 
of objects ; pleasure and pain are notably not of this nature. 
Hut so far as the statement is true for normal subjects, the 
facts certainly here argue that separate sets of organs have been 
stimulated successively. The possibility is not precluded, how- 
ever, of there being in such cases a certain sensation other than 
the pain, to which this pain belongs, which sensation follows the 
sensation of touch, etc. In other words, it is quite possible to 
argue from the observed facts that totidi is followed by sensaHan 
X in a painful phase. 

As Lchmann says in his valuable work on this subject,' it 
appears " dass ein Gefiihlston, dieser sei nun Lust oder Unlust, 
nie von einer wenn noch so schwachen Empfindung isolieit 
vorkommt, und dass man in alien solchen Fallen, wo man eine 
Sonderung l)eol>achtet zu haben meint, das Empfindungselement 
nur iibersehen hat" 

* Cf. Goldscheiiler, Archiv f. Anatomic v. Physi4>lo*jU {Physio. Ab.), 1885, 
1». 341. 

- Cf., for instance, Nichols, Ori'jin of Plraaurr. and Pain^ up. eil, p. 407, 
1. 17, L 23 ; p. 417, 1. 21. 

^ Der Haujdges€tz€ tf. menschlichen OffuklsUben^ p. 33. 
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What halt iiet'iucHi to U* the clearo«t pioco of cvidoiico of 
^rpamtcneiM in this connectitm lofio* it8 force uiuier cloikT study. 
It baa hc«n «)fti*n note*! that a |H*r»on touching; a very hot Ixxiy, 
tlulinrtly f<*eU the touch HrHt, aiui afterwanlH feeU the |)aiii pro- 
titiccvi hy the biiniing. Lehnmnii/ however, hiiM Khowii that the 
HNMrtHm time for wamith is much longer than that ft>r prcMiure, 
jumI that therefore wo should espfct tlmt a person tiHiching a 
very hot ImmU' woidd ft»t*l the |iainless touch In^fore the |Niinful 
burning. 

When one |>resm^ a nee<llo into the skin, the touch sensation 
may precede the pricking fiain ; hut this may result from the fact 
tbat certain other nerve elements than those of touch are affecUnl 
altrr the ne<*«ile has pierci^l the skin, namely, those* which hring 
About the pricking s^Misation. I am |H*rfcH:tly willing to In^lieve, 
tmieed, tbat a set of nerves and nerve termiimls other than those 
atfccted hy action u|M>n the surface organs of pressure, heat, and 
ciiM, may be discovere«l, and that we shiiU find them to be hnmght 
into action by rupture of the surface, by lacenition, by cutting, 
by piercing ; and I think it will l>e allowe^l as jniMiUr that the 
action «»f the«e ner^'es under the conditions involve<l in the usual 
txprriment must always Ih* [lainful ; but there is here surely n(» 
(Tuctal argiunent to show that s|MH*itic |Miin nerves have Ikh^u 
<iatcovere(L In those* morbid (*use*s where sevenil seconds elH|Mio 
after tha sensations of touch and cold are felt Iwfore the pricking 
pain arisen, we may surmise that some disturljance has (K*curre<l 
which has deUveil the action of the nerves affected bv the 
UrermtiiKi or cutting or pricking of painful degree. Such re- 
•chctiuns of activities we Hnd in the other rei^ogniseei sensaticms. 
TW facta of aMihjfjnn which have U^en held to tell in favour of 
tile existence of sfiecial |Niin ner>es nuiy also U* foun<i to 1m* 
cipiicaible in some similar manner. We may inteq>ret the 
ohserred results u» mean that the ca|Kicity in ex|H*rience one 
forvi of seniation {f,^. cutting, pricking) in a certain |Nirt of the 
Widy may lie cut otf, t4»gether with the ni|iacity for {lain-giving 
which goes with it, withmit cutting oH in the sjime fiarts the 
capacity to ex|)erience other sensations (ry. th«»s«* of pri^ssure, 
c«ild) with their ca|HU*ity for iningiving^ 

DKist startling cases of (inahjrsia an* th<»M4* c*onm*ct4*<i 
with hypniKtc influenc4*s, and Mr. Myers, who hn^ made a sfMHial 

' "fi. rU, ftp. 44, 4!>. IiPhtii4iitr>i «ho)r ArKUtiiriit ill thU ct>tili<rtion !•» 
^1 tiuftk rvttdiof^ sn«l i*, iii my o|iiiiion. ruiicluHtvr. 

I tluak It <i<*«irmM«* U* ntat* hrr»* that thi« U>t\ wa* in)ni|>I«*t<^l Uf<rf- 
l^kasaa's work spprarYil. 
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study of such cases from an entirely different standpoint, corro- 
borates my view. In his article on "Subliminal Consciousness ''^ 
we read, p. 331 : ''I am concerned to show that some intelli- 
gence is involved in a suppression (of pain) thus achieved — 
achieved not as narcotics achieve it, by a wholesale deadening of 
consciousness of all kinds, but by the selection and inhibition from 
among all the percipient's possible sensations of precisely those 
which will be in any way disagreeable to hinL It is not the 
mere ansesthetisation of some particular segment of the body or 
particular group of nerve-endings — such as cocaine, for instance, 
might produce — but a removal also of a number of concomitant 
feelings of nausea, exhaustion, anxiety, not always directly 
dependent on the principal pain, but needing, one would say, to 
be first subjectively distinguished as disagreeable before they are 
picked out for inhibition." ... p. 333 : " I have already pointed 
out that the inhibition of all the pain consequent on an operaticm 
is in reality a complicated associative process, and involves die 
singling out and fitting together of a great number of sensations 
which have only the subjective bond of being disagreeable to the 
subject, — with a view of then inhibiting this whole complex of 
sensations, and leaving the supraliminal consciousness in perfect 
ease.'* 

5. Schiff and his followers have been led to argue for special 
pain paths in the spinal cord, by the observation that under 
certain morbid pathological conditions or by the use of ansos- 
thetics all the generally- recognised senses may be lost to the 
lower extremities, whilst the pains produced by pricking or 
cutting remain. But, as in the case preceding this, it certainly 
is possible to argue from these observations that the other 
sensations are cut off, leaving only the sensation of pricking- 
cutting, which is always stimulated painfully under the methods 
adopted by the experimenters.^ 

6. Finally we have the argument from the important experi- 
ments made by Goldscheider, in which it is claimed that he has 
isolated pain nerves and terminals. This argument rests thus 

» I*rocrf dinghy Society for Pity. Research y Feb. 1892, pp. 331, 833. 

' Wundt {Phy. Psy., 3nl edit p. 114) has pointed out that the facts as we 
have them do not necessarily imply the existence of distinct transmisaive 
Hbres for pain, separate from those of the generally-recognised sensationa. 
Cf. also Theo. Lip{)s, Grxind. cL Swlenl^bcns, pp. 202, 205, 206. Mantegacza, 
in his Physiologie de la Douhur (chap, x.), after carefully going oyer the dis- 
puted ground, finds it necessary to acknowledge (notwithstanding a strong 
{lersonal inclination to the contrary view) that science to-day does fwl admit 
the isolation of any sjxH'ial fibres for the transmission of pain. 
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iar upon the observation of one man ; and in no field of science 
is it more likely than in that of neural anatomy that subsequent 
obeervers will find ground for modification of a first investi- 
^tor's results. Goldscheider's early experiments led him to the 
important discovery of pressure spots, cold spots, heat spots, 
in the skin surfaces, but did not lead him to believe that his 
observations told of pain spots ; later — led doubtless by his 
interest in the theory of specific energies — he came to the con- 
clusion that the evidence did speak in favour of pain spots also.^ 
The article declaring for this latter position was published in 
1885. Since then he has made many investigations, but prin- 
cipally in relation to the pressure, heat, and cold spots. His 
words have often implicitly denied the theory of specific pain 
nerves; but this may be passed over.^ In the same year, 1885, 
Blix published in the Zdtschrift fiir Biologic a series of observa- 
tions and a discussion covering the same general ground, and his 
conclusion is that "there are three specific kinds of nerve 
apparatus in the skin, one for heat, one for cold, and one for 
pressure. For the sense of pain there are no specific organs 
proven in the skin " (vol. xxi. p. 1 60). It does not seem to 
me that there has ever been sufficient ground for holding that 
Goldscheider s results are conclusive. Wundt, in rewriting his 
Physiologische Psychologic for the third edition, has recognised 
Goldscheider's discoveries in relation to the heat, cold, and 
pressure spots, but he does not agree that he hats proven 
his case with reference to pain.^ Professor Ladd, in his 
late Elements of Physiological Psychology,^ seems more inclined 
to take Gk)ldscheider's word for it; but even he does not 
think the case proven. Lehmann's^ argument is, in my 
opinion, a perfectly satisfactory reply to Goldscheider's claims. 
Even if we accept, for the sake of argument, the cor- 
rectness of the facts as stated by Goldscheider, it seems to 
me highly probable that it will be necessary to reinterpret 
them, perhaps in accordance with the hypothesis I have 
above suggested in reference to argument 4, in terms of which 
they are, in my opinion, readily statable as follows : that the 

^ Cf. Arehivf. Armtomie u, Physioloffie {Physio, Ab.)y 1885, Sup. p. 87. 

^ Cf., for instance, op. cit. p. 345 ; also Sup. pp. 19, 88 ; also his later 
discussion in Dubois Reymond's ArchiVj 1891, p. 164. 

3 Vol. i. pp. 395, 409. 

* P. 512. Cf. Lloyd Morgan, Animal Life and Intelligence^ p. 378 ; also 
Theo. Lipps, Orundthatsachen d. Seelenlebeiis^ p. 202 ; also pp. 205, 206 ff., as 
in general upholding ray contention. 

8 Op. cit. p. 37 ff. 
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nerves in question and their terminal organs are those of 
the cutting -pricking sensation which always occurs in painful 
phase under the conditions involved in the methods adopted by 
experimenters. 



80 much for the direct favourable arguments. Dr. Nichols 
has brought forward two indirect arguments in favour of this 
view which must receive attention. 

7. He shows that the sensational hypothesis enables us to 
understand the distribution of pains and pleasures by the addi- 
tional hypothesis that th ^re Are few or no pain nerves y here 
p^su re usually occur s and few or no pleasure nerves where 

^t^ins are usuaJL ^bis latter hypothesis being certainly warranted 
by our knowledge of the distribution of other nerve terminak. 
It is apparent, however, th^ this argument is not effective 
imless it can be shown that pleasure -pain distribution caiinot 

Hbeinade comprehensible under any other hjrpdlhesis than the 
one he defends. That suc^ is not tlie case I think I shall be 
able~to show later. ^ 

8. The same objection may be made to the effectiveness of 
Dr. Nichols's argument from biology. He shows very cleverly 
that it is possible to sketch out a theory of biological develop- 
ment compatible with the sensational theory of pleasure and 
pain ; but this does not establish his main thesis unless he can 
show that it is impossible to bring opposed pleasure-pain theories 
into line with our modern biological conceptions. I shall jnre- 
sently attempt to show that one counter - theory at least is 
compatible with our general notions of biological development* 

» Cf. Chap, v., §17. 

' With reference to Dr. Nichols's carefully elaborated theory I have little 
to say, except to note the danger of trusting overmuch to results obtained 
from such combinations of hypotheses as one must make use of in biologiotl 
retrospect. Tlie danger is illustrated in the fact that the very number of 
the review which contains the first ])art of Dr. Nichols's article contains 
also an argument by Mr. Stanley showing grounds for a i)ositioii ezactfy 
opposite in one respect to that taken by the fomier. Dr. Nichols hMM 
pUasure to have lieen the primal sense. Mr. Stanley, on the other hand, 
holds pain to have l>een the primal ^iense. There is a ditliculty in referenee 
to both of these theories, viz. that if pain and then jileasurc, or fdeasure and 
then (Miin, be supposed to be the originally differentiated sensations from 
which all others have been develo|ied, we should certainly look for their 
liisappearance in the process of development, or else for a distinct common- 
sense division of all .sensational phenomena on lines of pleasure and pain ; 
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II 

I have above presented all arguments of moment which to 
my kniiwhnl^e liave been brought forwanl to subst^uitiate the 
view tliat IMe4idure ami Pain are to l>e dassitied with Sensa- 
tion. It Heems to me that anv unbiastuHl obser\'er must 
grant that the utmost that can be claimeil for these ar^- 
ment« ia tliat they furnish ground for the provisional 
Aixeptance of the view in (|uestion as a working hypotliesis 
HtdeM iJtj^ioMA to thr arrejtfanrr of the hi/jtotluHis ttjfpiar in 
tiikrr tiirecfionx But it seems to me that very formidable 
objections do appear a.s soon as the matter is taken into full 
consideration. Some of thest* 1 wish to lav Ik* fore the 
md«*r. 

9. As we have already seen, pleasure and ])ain have been 
trg^i^ in rel ation by-Riastera of thought from the earliest 
timeft. It ap|>ears to me that this weight of authority cannot 
properly Ik» ignored : such a full expression of the observa- 
tion of mental states by thoughtful men is clearly a datum 
of psychology which cannot lie jmssed over by scientific 
psychologists in their consideration of this subject. Suffi- 
cient gr^Mind for these stati'ments of relation ap{)ears in the 
Cici tliat pleasure and |»ain ariH<> in consciousness as dis{>anite 



tlu* vr iiowh«rv (iod. T>r. Xirholn dora not make clfuir to iii<* wluit may 
W Um ■MKhifiiwn by which the hy|M>theti«'Al piruure tirn'm bring ftU»tit 
" Um Bvwml ftctiritir* who«r finictton u to ronttntio ('^•rtftin b<'n<*firUl |>ro« 
,** or that by which the p«tn utrttn bring almiit thr ** nrninl ftrtiTititt 
ftmrttoii U (ikcontinuAnre. " A|>|Mirvntly the «*ontintunc« am! <ltiiron- 
tts«MMv mtDit refer to the organ whioh U functioning in direct conn«*ction 
wink thm pftin ainl |ile*sare actiritim, and aA we niii«t |KMtuUte, I prr4time. 
mtf bfmta centre for fiain and one for pleannrp to reguUtc thui diacontinoance 
««Btinnanre in an indefinite nnmWr of din** tiont, it would apjiear to be 
dy by inranii of aouir direct n^turn motor v' activity to the function- 
1^ otican ; but htyw it i« to act ufmn the organic fundion which in to \tt> 
diaroatiniied or continuf*<i, I do not un<lenitand. Can it )ie inhibitirely 
ta tile rM.m of |«in and in tn.iun**r to duplirat«* the «tiniulu« in thf* cam* tA 

J' 
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]Kms of a C'jn:invi;:m. < >«f fades into the other, when then! 
is no other obsenvd change in the nature of the mental 
flemenis presented ai the same time. Strong stimuli, if 
continuous, graduallv i-iil in tht^ production of pleasure and 
ivs gradually l^ecome j^ain- producers. One displaces the 
other. Apjxirently no element of consciousness can be both 
pleasurable and painful at the same time ; the one appears 
to exclude the other, although it seems equaUy certain 
that i^sychoses composed of diveise elements may have in 
their make-uj" cix-xistent elements both pleasurable and 
painful. 
^ Since the sc-nsatii^us of heal and cold, which are held in 
relation, have beiii found to have si»ecitic nerves and corre- 
sponding terminals, tin- fact of the relation, 
antl ]iain would K- n«» objeoiion to the sensational view were 
it not for ilie fact that while the discovery of pain ner\'e8 has 
been claiiiK'd. tht-ri' is not the slightest indication of the 
existenc(» of pleasure nerves. This failure casts further douBt 
ujiun the claim of (i«»lil5ilunder as to pain ner^'es, the exist- 
ence of whidi is alivadv denied bv other authoritative 
obscrvei-s; for suivly if the jwin nerves are isolated, we 
should expect to liml some eviilence of these related pleasure 
nerves. Dr. Nichols atttiujtts to overcome this objection 
by Wiv suniewliat summary process of referring almost all 
pleasures to the region of representation, which he considen 
may liavt* a roinoitlt'iit of or-'anic activitv. although the 
original ]>leasure sensations and their organic basis be no 
lonjzer traceable. I think there is little warrant for this 
supposition. Pleasures are ju.st as clear, just as " presentative,** 
to me as pains are, in reference to the vast majority of my 
sensu<jn3 activities; and, furthermore, there are grave objec- 
tions to tile treatment of ]»leasure-]tain representations in the 
manner ai»ov«* n-feiied to : of thi< I >pL'ak lielow more at 
length. 
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!<■. Itiil tlic diRiculty here prosented Ix'cuinefl iimn- 
iiiiukitl whfti we coiisiilur the matter of bmin locus. Tlien> 
14 «otiif ^niuiid for the notion that a lpc.ufl.Uaa beeujbiuiil ij* 
ih tf cortex fur the [Winn <>f r uilinij-irrifk-ing-laetralion, although 
this (-an Kcan.'ttly be Raid to have beeii established.' On the 
oth^r hand, there is not the faint^'st indication, to my know- 
l)^ti;«. of the exidt<-nce of a phtasure c<-ntre in tlieliEuiiL. Tliis, 
»i;BiD. evidently cants niurli doubt u|Min the claim that a [lain 
cpDtrw ha-i been discovcre«l and xeems to indicntp that the 
centra, if iu existence lie verified, will probably l>e found to 
bi* thi- tfntre for the seatattons involve<l in cutting; and 
(•ricking, which, under the experimenter's methods, have bi>en 
■timutmlvd in i«inful pham-. Surely, if pleasure and jutiii are 
•rnutioDs, dfvelope<l probably early, perhaps earlier than any 
others, in the hist/>ry uf our ma-, wv oufjht to 1k> able to 
i'lcDtify in the cortex Wv centres of their coincident activitiei>. 
at wi> have done thorn- of many of the other senses ; or else 
«i>me a^lequate explanation tthould l>e forthcoming Tor their 
D'm -appearance.* 

I'loHSuiv and jiain shnw clinracteristici which ure not 
Diiticenble in the frern'rally-n-cogniswl sensations. 

II. Each of the typical sensations has a very xjn-cial 
means of pro«luction by which it, and it only, is bmu;;ht 
into consciousness. None of them has the cluiracterislic 
which is n)«ervalile in pleainre - |iain. of heint: aroused by 
the widest ranp.' of jwychic occurR-nces. 

j^satioos arejilcnsumble and^paiiiful. Pnins, indeed, as 
we see, are bo closely relate«l to sensations ihiit nn attempt is 
made to brinf; them tof^ether in classification. 

But emotion s jjlw nn- pre-eminently plea.'mn -- [tain 

■ Th» Mi-trii'-, in.jwl. w w ii>iilrm<lict«ry Ch«l il ha* a|>|>nr.<l ■|iiit' 
ToMbl* la hnl'l. •• tun I«VD •torn- l<T F. Counnoiit hi h» Utr work, /v (V, ../^ 
jt aa fam^Uum*. that thr catclvltiini ii ihi* atal «f ill iilmrarr tH'l i«tn 
trliTitWt. aO'l thow ronon-tH] wiili tlip rinot >•>»•. 
<T LrhmanD. 171 hi. p I.'<1> II. 
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coloured. - Jleasure is^ in comm on parlance,- spoken of as 
^EWL jemotion \ and emotions are usually treated by English 
psychologists together with pleasure and pain. 

Intellectual pleasures and intellectual pains, again, are 
well known to all thoughtful people. 

Certainly we have here phenomena very different from any- 
thing noticeable with the recognised sensations. We never, 
for instance, have a cold thought as we have a painful thought, 
or a sonorous emotion as we have a pleasurable emotion. 

12. Under continuation of stimulative conditions, the 
typical sensations do not habitually change from one form to 
another. A definite stimulus does not habitually alter from 
a pressure into a sound, nor from a sound into a brightness. 
To be sure, water which feels hot when the hand is first 
plunged in, may soon seem none too warm, but it does not 
become cold unless there is a real change of the conditions of 
stimulation. _ But under continuat ion of stimulative condi- 
tion^^leasure hahititally fades into pain, although there are 
some relatively few exceptions, probably traceable, as I else- 
where argue, to alterations in the system, which really bring 
about a change in what appear to be continuous stimula- 
tive conditions. 

13. Again, in the case of ordinary sensations, within the 
limits of normal activity, increasing or diminishing intensity 
of physical stimulation brings corresponding alterations of 
psychic activity, although the relation is complex and not 
simple. But with pleasure-pain the case is quite different 
An increase of intensity of stimulus often at first increases 
a pleasure, then decreases it, then produces an increasmg 
painfulness, — a series of which we have no counterpart in 

^sensational experience. 

14. The difierentiation of the typical sensations seems 
to be related to differences of environmental action upon us. 
The eve mediates ethereal vibrations. The ear tells of air 
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vaveft. Heat and cold teriiiiiiHlH react to molecular vibra- 
tions. Ttuite |)n»lMihly deals with chemical reactions. But 
|»lea.<«urvs and |mins an* not determine<l by any such spi^cial 
rvLitiutiM to our fuvironmimt Heat nuiy be |>ainful or pleasur- 
4bk*: so may cold, ho nuiy taste, so may touch, to <^ no further. 
Tliiji fact in itself sun*lv renders the sensational rlassi Heat ion 
improfwr on purely lo«(ical «{n>unds. 

1'). The alterations of pleasure -|>ain phase which are 
Ml«^*n'e4i in connection with ideutiail stimuli at different 
tiio«*s are apparently incom{>atible with the sensational 
hyp«fthe«ia. Hypemormal activity in any special diroctioii 
often prmTuces ph*asun* at one moment and pain at another, 
the chan;:e occurring often within namiw time limits. Are 
we to sup|KHe that und^u: certain cundiliona the paiu-seui^ 
rif^tu an: atfected by a given stimulus and the pleasure 
tirjjuns n«>t» while under some mysterious altennl conditions 
*ru/i.ikr sauu M im ni uH the paiu urgauii become quiescent and 
ilKHe for pleasun) UHx>nM) active ? We sun*ly are in a {xisition 
to iisk for some explanation of this mode of stimiUation, so 
diflerent fnmi that found with other senses. Again, activities 
which are uniformly disagret*able when tirst experienced, if 
n<»C t'K> extn*me or too long continued or too often stinmlated, 
kahiiiMiiif In.'come gradually less disagreeable and finally may 
be pnnluctive of pleasures. This proce.ss is commonly de- 
icribed as the "acquisition of tastes." The only explanation 
of the«c phenomena in terms of the sensational theor\' would 
^eem to be that |>ain ner>'es liecome S(*|ftanited from activities 
<ir cease to act when the latt^T function, and that pleasure 
nen'es liegin to U'come connected with the same activities. 
I>ut what has kept these pli^anun* ner\'es from atrophy clu ring 
thf long periods they have Inten inactive? And after the 
new conn«*ction of the activities with pleasure why do not 
Ibt? jiain ner\'es suffer atrophy, as they certainly do not < 
For we find tliat a man who has leanKni to enjoy the tast4* 
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of olives, at first disagreeable to him, may eat a few with his 
dinner every day for years and always with enjoyment ; but 
if he double his allowance some day, he will find the last 
one disagreeable. The man who walks little may find the 
action of his muscles on a five -mile walk very painful, but 
if he persevere he may come to find that definite amount 
of action in those muscles enjoyable and regularly required 
for his comfort. If, some day, however, he use these muscles 
in a twerUy-mUe walk, he will find, that his capacity for pain 
in them has not disappeared. The hypothetical pain nerves 
have not become in the least disabled by disuse. How does 
it happen that for year after year we live on with practically 
no consciousness whatever of the existence of our intes- 
tines, until some day an irritant gives us excruciating pain ? 
Have these supposititious pain nerves been lying dormant 
for so long, and yet actually gaining capacity to act with 
vigour, instead of becoming atrophied as other organs do ? 

Cases like this and the one immediately preceding it 
have led to the suggestion that a certain width of stimulation 
may be necessary to bring the pain ne rves int o action. If 
we accept this notion, we are confronted with the further 
difficulty that those of our activities which occur after rest 
are most vivid and widely effective, and yet are our most 
pleasurable experiences. The very same conditions which 
are held to bring about the stimulation of pain nerves here 
seem to be productive of pleasure. How is it that the man 
who is well rested and vigorous in health finds it difficult to 
experience pain, although he is more active than the average 
man? How is it, on the other hand, that the gentlest 
stimulus is painful to one who is exhausted by illness or 
who is thoroughly wearj- ? 

So much for pain, ^^^lat can be the special conditions 
which determine the stimulation of the supposititious 
pleasure nerves has not yet, I believe, been even suggested. 
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IG. It would seem that if pain nerves ure so widely dis- 
tributcHl as is implied by the sensational theory, there should 
be a more diMifut localisation of pains than is experienced ; 
this Icxadisalion, in general, however, is so very indistinct that 
the (act has been used to argue for that theory which makes 
pleasure and pain a special mode of conscious life distinctly 
remiived from all other mental activity. 

17. In bringing this list of objections to a close, I must 
mention one difficulty which relates to the special form of 
this sensational theory defended by Dr. Nichols in the 
article above referred to. Dr. Nichols's theory, especially as 
it relates to pleasure, necessitates the existence of images of 
pleasure and of pain, similar to the images of sensations and 
objects which are grasped in revival I think there is no 
ground in experience for supposing that pleasure and pain 
ar^ " represented ** in this way. It seems to me to be an 
error to hold that the re are imaf^es of pain or of pleasure, as 
it would be an error to speak of there being images of inten- 
sity, for example. Tlie intensity of an image of a sensation 
is not an image of the intensity of the sensation. The in- 
tensity in both cases is a psychosis of relation ; and it 
teems to me that the case is similar with pleasure and pain. 
Sensations and their " images," indeed, however closely they 
may be bound together, are always markedly distinct It 
teems probable to me that the *' image ** is present with the 
tenaalion, but swanqtetl. as it were, by the force of the sensa- 
tion, somewhat ,as represented by the symbols below. 



"v SiXHATION. 




N ,.' \ / \ / N / X^ Imagk. 
This - image " we leani to think of as a revival or rr- 
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presentatiou of a sensational presentation, because in so 
large a proportion of cases where it occurs it is emphatic 
after a presentation has disappeared, and is hence thought 
as a return of, instead of as a residuum of, the presentation. 
Thus when the image arises it is grasped in its relations as 
familiar, but with a sense of the loss of its emphatic part. 

Be this true or no, it is certain that sensational images are 
definitely distinct from their sensational preserUatians, and 
I cannot find any corresponding distinction in my experi- 
ence of pleasure-pain. A pleasant sensation may be revived 
pleasurably (or at times painfully), a painful sensation may 
be revived painfully (or at times pleasurably), in manner 
similar to that by which relations of sensational intensity are 
revived. The word " pleasure " and the word " pain " are also 
revived with objective connotations in pleasurable and painful 
phases respectively ; but I cannot bring myself to believe 
that I have images of pleasures or pains similar to the images 
I have of sensations, or that pleasures or pains can be revived 
apart from any content to which they are attached. 

I have entered into this discussion with considerable 
fulness, as it seems to me important to bring conviction on 
this point to the body of physiologists who are now adding 
so much to our knowledge, and whose results are too likely 
to be expressed in terms of the sensational theory to the loss 
of their future value. In Chap. V., § 17, I refer to this 
matter again, and am able to show, I think, that the objec- 
tions here raised do not apply to the theory I defend. 

Before taking up our next section I feel constrained to 
say one word more. 

Introspective psychology in our day cannot take any 
steps without inquiring whether they are in accord with the 
results reached by our new-bom science of psycho-physics. 
On the other hand, if there be any force whatever in the 
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aiyument for the thoroughgoing coineicieiicv of psychic and 
ii«*antl phenomena, investigators in psycho-physics on their 
|«rt must also t4ike into account the reconis of introsiKH*tive 
[i*rchology. Tlie mass of obsi^rvations from intros|)ection is 
large in comparison with what has l>een obtained from the 
<udies on the physical side, and this should lead tii an 
emphasis of the fonner, in our time at least ; and it si'^ans 
to me clear that the bahince will l>e always in favour of 

•r 

introspection; that it is the final reference to which all 
ji^ycho-physical result must Ik; made now and always. The 
rapid development and the brilliant and valuable results 
obtained from this ni*w science of i>sycho-physics have, how- 
rver. led, if n«)t to a disreganl of introspective evidence, at 
least t4i an over-emphasis of the data fn>m neundogy. The 
tenflational hypothesis as to pliutsure and ]>ain under dis- 
Cttssion ap{N*ars to me to U* eminently a cas4* in |N)int The 
evidence produced in favour of this hypothesis is almost 
altogether physiological and anatomical, and furthennon*. in 
my opinion, is in itself not at all of such natun* as should 
lead a truly scientific mind t4> adopt the hy]>othesi8 without 
r»er\'e. It d<ies not seem to me that it \\ould have ))een 
poasible for psychologists to have maintained it had they as 
•rientists taken into full consideration the data from sub- 
jecti^-e psychology projier, which Ixar on the question. 

It is as true to-day as it was when *fohn Stuart Mill 
wrote the fallowing wonis : The relations of the Science of 
Uind " to the Science of Thysiolog}' must never Iw overhnikiHl 
or uiwlervalued. It must by no means lie forgotten that the 
lava of mind may lie derivative laws n*sulting fn>m laws f»f 
animal life, and that their truth, therefore, may ultimately 
depend on physical conditions ; and the influence of physio- 
iofrical states or physiological changes in altering or (dunter- 
•cUog the ment^d successions, is one of the most imiNirtant 
departments of psychological study. Hut. on the other hand. 
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to reject the resource of psychological analysis, and construct 
the theory of the mind solely on such data as physiology at 
present affords, seems to me as great an error in principle, 
and an even more serious one in practice. Imperfect as is 
the science of mind, I do not scruple to affirm that it is in a 
considerably more advanced state than the portion of physi- 
ology which corresponds to it ; and to discard the former for 
the latter appears to me an infringement of the true canons 
of inductive philosophy, which must produce, and which does 
produce, erroneous conclusions in some very important de- 
partments of the science of human nature." ^ 

As we turn from this discussion we must note that while 
on the whole it seems clear that the essential characteristics 
of sensation are not traceable in pleasure-pain, yet this fact 
must not blind us to the evident closeness of connection 
between the two classes of phenomena. 



Tf Pleaaure and 



Sensations, can they with any more pi-opriety be classed 
with Emotions ? 

Here the connection may seem to many even closer than 
with sensation. We constantly experience sensations which 
seem to be colourless as to pleasure and pain ; but emotion 
seems to not a few to lose its full meaning apart from one 
or the other. Still there are the strongest reasons for sepa- 
rating the two. If we accgpt^ pleasure-pain as emotional, 
what are we to do with sensational pleasures and pains? 
We must hold in explanatTon of the facts that this double- 
faced emotion is one which is capable of being brought out 
by any sensation, pure and simple, under favourable con- 
ditions. But what other emotion acts in such a way ? Do 

* Lotjh\, Book VI. chap, iv., en<l of § 2. 
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we find simple colours or pure sounds or tastes or touches 
fTftch one by itself, and all alike, producing such emotions as 
(mx or an^r or love, as we know the sensations each and all 
produce pleasure-pain phases ? In fact, do we find any of 
them drawing out any one such typical emotion apart from 
a11 associative objectification ? Certainly such is not the 
teaching of experience. To be sure, certain sensations have 
a cloae connection with certain emotions — as red is the 
typical colour indi( ative of the hostile attitude, and as minor 
ciionb have a tendency to produce sadness ; but this fact is 
'generally believed to be explicable as due to associative 
boiid^ with more or less definite objects which have in the 
past acted to bring forward the emotion. In fact, under 
Qormal amditions the typical emotions have as necessary 
antecedents the perception of objects. There is no fear 
proper without an object to fear ; and, even in those abnormal 
ciacw where the amotion is artificially aroused without the 
antecedent thought of a real object, the one experiencing the 
emiilion finds it ver>' difficult and at times impossible not to 
imagine an object or objective condition acting upon him. 
lUit pleasures and pains show no such characteristic. 

Smie of the objections urged against the classification 
with sensation, with certain shiftings of point of view, hold 
here aUa typical amo tions d o not run into one another as 
do pliiia*nnH^ ftf]i| jtfkifw^ njMm the Variation of intensity or 
oontinuity of presentation. Changes of intensity of emotion 
and differences of individuality bring alterations and differ- 
eotiaiiuuB of pleasure - pain phase — emotion here acting 
exactly as does sensation. 

If pleasure-pain be emotional, it is at all events c<*rtain 
that tiK' emotion is of a fK^cuIiar variety : one whicii is 
bconght into activity by the functioning of iU companion 
emoiiona. But we know of no other emotion which is cafiable 
of acting as a «4timulu!$ to pnMluce any one other emotion. 
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When we say that " pity is akin to love," it is the fading 
away of one emotion and the arising of another which we 
describe, not the production of one by the other, nor the 
superposing of one upon another ; pleasure-pain, however, in 
different forms is superposed upon the typical emotions, and 
alters in intensity and even in phase with their change of 
strength. Moreover, no emotion, if pleasure-pain be excluded, 
has the double yet single character which is here pre- 
sented. 

Bouillier, in his Du Plaisir et de la Doideur (see p. 87), 
presents an atomistic theory which would make pleasure and 
pain elements which in greater development become well- 
marked special emotions. He would make pleasure and 
pain the simple forms of what in complexity or summation 
are the love of life and the fear of death respectively, the 
former of which he holds to be the greatest of all pleasiues 
and the latter the greatest of all pains. That these two 
emotions are respectively the greatest of pleasures and pains 
cannot be held above question. Certainly pessimism and 
suicide argue against the universality of the love of life as 
the greatest pleasure, and it cannot be granted that the fear 
of death is universally an all-engrossing pain.^ In another 



' It is to l)c noted that Mantegazza {PhysiolocfU de la liouleur, p. 78) 
thinks that the fear of death is of moment as a (tain, but princii»ally in old 
age. It may be that this fear is of greater weight among the Latins than 
among their neighbours in the nortli. In this connection the following note 
may be interesting : Sir Lyon Playfair, in a letter to Junius Henri Browne, 
author of a pai)er with the title "The Dread of Death," says: "Haring 
represented a large constituency (the University of Edinburgh) for seventeen 
years as a member of Parliament, I naturally came in contact with the most 
eminent medical men in fingland. I have put the question to most of them, 
* Did you, in your extensive practice, ever know a jiatient who was afraid to 
die?* With two exceptions they answered, *Ko.' One of these exceptions 
was Sir Benjamin Brodie, who said he had seen one case. The other was Sir 
Robert Christison. who had seen one case, that of a girl of bad character who 
had a sadden accident. I have known three friends who were partially 
devoured by wild beasts under apparently hopeless <ircumstances of escape. 
The first was LiWngstone, the great African traveller, who was knocked on 
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tiirvctiuii inftunuouiiUible diftUulty urines if one atU^nipt the 
• tpUiuitioii of other emotions than love antl fear; or if this 
't»» o^*a|NHl by ilischiiniing the necessity f«>r such explana- 
tions, it liecomes e<|ually ditlicult to deal with the generally- 
a*-knowkHl;;«Hl connection Iwtwwn love and fear and tlie 
iicbt*r emotions, and with the n>hition of these other emotions 
to pleasun? and |Miin. To this 8e]>anition between pleasure*- 
{>asn and the emotioits Me shall return in Chap. 11. 

\Vhat4»ver olyection then* may Ikj to the classitication of 
pl«*a*tun* aihl \m'\i\ with emotion, it is to lie nottni. never- 
ttieleas, that hrre. as with sensation, the connection lN*tW(M*n 
the two is intimate. 
J ^leMure-jNiui, then, is not Sensation, and yet is closely 
)otind up witli Sensation ; it is not_ Kmotion, but is closely 
iooad up with Kmotion also. 

If. then, we coulil si?e no tnice of it elsewhen*, w«» might 
expect to \te able to identify it as a In^kI to connecH these* 
two great classes of mental phenomena somewhat after Mr. 
S|ieiicer s manner. Kut, as we havt* already seen, traces in 
•4h<*r mental tiehls arc not wanting, lor we find the best 
thinkers connecting intellectual stiites in tin* same general 
manner with pleasunu])ain. Intellectual pleasures and 
|«inji are no meaningless t<*rms ; they an* as full of actual 



lijr • lion, which tw^n to niunrh hin ami. II«* aMttimHl tiii* tliAt h<* 
Mt mo trmr <i€ |ttin, aii'l that hi.«i only f<*«*lin^ »«i* <iqc of int'-nfif furioiiitj ah 
Ib vhtrli |«rt of thr Unly thi* lii»n wmihl taki* n«*xt. Th«* n«\t wm Rtuitrm 
iK>w Turkiah •mliMMflor in I»nilon. A \temT attarki^fl him. and torr 
pmrt of him haiMl, anil i«rt of hiM ami ami ah(»uhlrr. Ilr al^i aanurwi mr 
Wp bAfl firith<*r |»tD nor fi^r, hut that hi* f«*lt nct^Aiiivrly ^ngry 1m*caum* 
IW bnar icmutfvi with au niurh aatiAfartion in munching; htm. Hie thini 
mm m thmi of Sir &lvanl Hrailfonl. an Iiulian offi<<rr now iKTUpyin^ • high 
favtaoD itt the Iiiduin office. He wa« M'iieti in a iM»litAry |»lace hy a ti^r, 
vkich livid him firmly ttehind thr *>houMera with one* |«w. am! thrn 
4»Ubef»irlj derourNl the whulc of hin arm, Itrginning at the hand aoil 
nrfiag; mt the ahouldrr. He wan |MMitivr that h** h»tl no M>n.«ation of 
bar. aarl thinka that he felt a little |ttin when the fanga went through 
hti hm»\, ^ml ia certain tliat he frit non** liuring thr munching of hi* 
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import as are the phrases sensational and emotional pleasures 
and pains. We, therefore, must give up looking for pleasure- 
pain as of emotion and sensation, to the exclusion of intellect, 
and at the same time there would be no possible justification 
for its subsumption under intellect to the exclusion of 
sensation and emotion. 

§ 6. If subsumption under any of these great classes of 
mental phenomena be impossible, and still the bond with all 
be close, three different hypotheses seem to be open to us 
for the explanation of the observed facts. 

A. Pleasure-pain modes may be the fundamental — the 
original — elements, the basis of all psychic life, from which 
other forms arise by development or transformation. 

B. Pleasure -pain modes may be psychic elements sui 
generis brought into consciousness indirectly by the efficiency 
of sensation, emotion and intellection. 

C. Pleasure-pain modes may be guales, — which may arise 
with all psychic elements, — special qualities common to all 
mental phenomena. 

§ 7. Hypothesis A is fascinating for one who by nature 
tends to look for monistic conceptions of the world of experi- 
ence. In its widest form tliis view has found its most 
thoroughgoing defender in Horwicz, who in his Psycliologiscke 
Ancdysen attempts to carry it out to its results through all 
mental fields. But his work, though filled with interesting 
detail and fine psychological analysis, has not carried convic- 
tion in the direction of its main theme among the best 
thinkers who have followed him. It fails for lack of satis- 
factory evidence. Were there no other objections, it seems 
to me that the diversity between the two phases pleasure 
and pain presents an effective one. If pleasure -pain be 
the basis of all psychic life we ought to find it possible to 
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U4C9? two clbttinct lines of development or transfonnation, one 
ci»m*«iK>n4iinK with pleasure and the other corresponding with 
fMiio. Such division of mental life, however, we nowhen* 
timi. 

Fruni one jjoini of view Mr. »Spencer may be called a 
defender of hy{H>the.His A. considering his wide use of "feeling" 
and his apparent i<ientiHcation of ** feeling '* with " pleasure 
and i^in *' ; but his use of the word " feeling ** is so obscun* 
f/p. /'.«vrAo/iM/y, § r>3, with his definition of ''feelings** and 
lh**n of " pres(*ntative feelings — ordinariii/ enUal BtnuatwjM " 
in hu eAsay on ** I(ain on Kniotions and Will '*) that one can 

■ 

firmrcely feel justiti«Hl in calling him an advoaite of this 
hypothesis. 

According to otiier statements, Mr. S|)encer might be said 
Ut hold to such position only in ]nirt (and here Trofessor Ikun 
miicht be held to follow him — set^ *Sr;tw^ and IntelUct, \\n\ edit. 
|» 6ri8). making " feeling the generic term of which sensation 
and emotion are two s|MH*ie.s.** It scM^ms to me, however, that 
tli«f aame oljjection is effective against such a narrower 
gi*nefmliHati«>n which holds against the wider.. If such a 
priiition W(*re adopte<l, we should U* led to look for a division 
«»f oar sensations and also of our emotions on lines of 
development or transformation of pleasure and of [Niin, which 
Mr. Spencer makes no attempt to do, and which I*rofes8or 
Rain distinctly states to be imiK>Hsihle. 

I>r. T. Zi«»gler. in his lately ])ul»Iished Unik. Aw ^V/mA/, 
has ailoptetl Horwicz s view ; hut I do not find that he pn*- 
•i-nU any effective argument sustaining his ])osition. There 
is, in my opinion, a confusion in his usi* of the term UrfuM, 
by which apfiarently he usually means to expn^s ''subject- 
iveness," A large numl>er of his arguments would evidently 
lail if be substituted Zi/^ tnui Sthmm for GtfuhL Tlie 
mtgmmpiion he makes that pleasun* and {tain an* phases of 
iht4 subject ivenesH {Grfuhl) is, in my opinion, unwurrant^Nl. 
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§ 8. Let us turn to hypothesis B, viz. that in pleasure- 
pain we have a mental series sui generis. This view has 
been upheld explicitly or implicitly by the highest authorities 
in the past, and does not lack supporters in our own time. 
It may be stated as Wundt puts it : " Das Gefiihl ist der 
Zustand, in welchen die Seele durch ihre Empfindungen und 
Vorstellungen versetzt werde : " ^ " the subjective complement 
of objective idea" This view Wundt accepts with the note 
that even here we have an Erkenntnissact at the start ; 
the primal fact being that wir empfinden ; the product of 
which in becoming objectified into ordinary Empfindungen 
involves a subjective aspect, which is Gefiihl? This view, 
as I understand it, is founded upon the acceptance of 
pleasure-pain phases as psychic elements sui generis which 
are brought out by the activity of all sorts of Empfindungen 
and Vorstellungen. The same general position seems to be 
implied in Mr. Ward's statement that each state of mind is 
irreducible beyond the three facts — attention, feeling, pre- 
sentation.^ Professor Dewey, in his Psychology (p. 247), 
expresses the same notion in these words : " Feeling is 
unique and unsharable . . . cannot be defined . . . can 
only be felt." Both of these writers use " feeling " as the 

» Phys, Psych, (3rd edit.), i. 542 ; cp. 543. 

' Cp. Vorlesungen U. d. Menxhen und Thierseele. I quote here from the 
first edition of this work. Wundt's later statements are if anything more 
emphatic in this direction. I must confess that I am not able to reoon- 
cile his statements in this regard. His acknowledgment of the Erhenml- 
nissajd in Offiihl grasping, or anterior to it, would appear to place his Tiew 
under hypothesis C, were he not so emphatic in the complete aepaim* 
tion of OefUhZ and Vorstellungen, I note, however, with gratificatioii that 
in the last revision of his Phys. Psych, there are indications of a change of 
view in the direction of hypothesis C. Note the opening paragraph of the 
chapter on ** Gefuhlston der Empfindungen " (p. 508), where he has added to 
the text of his 2nd edition the words, *' Beide [Lust u. Unlustgefuhle] sind 
qucUUaiive Zustande." There are other indications of the same character. 
The lack of clearness is doubtless due to the fact that he approaches the 
subject from another standpoint than the one here taken. 

» Enc . Brit.,9ih edit., art. " Psychology." 
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equivalfiit of " Pleasure and Tuin." It would uot be 
difficult, it 8ei*mH to me, to show in Professor l^n too a 
ten<h*ncy at times to take this {nisition R Under '' Kmotions 
<if Intellect** he treats of the operations of intellect as 
'/inn// titatsion to a certain select class of feelings; s|)eak8 
of ** the trains of contiguous association " as presenting 
*'Do special Mimulant of the emotions.*' "The element of 
feeling, or pleasure and [>ain viewed as such/' he else- 
where says, " enters into alliancr with the more intellectual 
4Ute9 of mind," etc., as though it were a matter entirely 
Apart from them and brought out in some way by their 
Action. 

Tiie same position is implied in all theory (and here Pro- 
feMor Bain's stand is decidedly affirmative) which looks upon 
" feeling " romles as always present with or in all psychic 
elements, inditVerence l)eing a third phase of '' feeling " rather 
than the absence of "feeling**: a theory which seems to 
me to be the outcome of an acceptance of hypothesis B, but 
«*tberwi8e untenable.^ 

It is of minor importance to show a thoroughgoing 
acceptance of this doctrine by any thinker : it is of great 
importance to im^uire whether the doctrine is valid. 

The threefold division of mental phenomena which is 
adopted by the advocates of this view has not l)een defended 
lUoogly until modem times. As one of \\s upholders, Mr. 
Jaom Sully, acknowle<i^es, " The tripartite division is in a 
peculiar mannc^r the outconu* of subjcH*tive analysis, unaid(*d 
by objective (physiolopcal) considerations.*'* These physio- 
lopcal comiiderations indetnl pn^sent a very strong ar^u- 

' TW TMw that th^rv if no surh thing m imlitTfrpnce except m ImUahcp of 
fktmmmn mkI palo, whrrv htJttnrf nieanii nrutm/iMitum of cmf 6y fA< Uker^ doeii 
Ml at tb€ fint |(Ua<^ M^ni nc^^oMHinlj to imply \\\\% theory B ; biit. •« we 
tWl avr bck»v, the theory of iMiUnce ui not easily hniught into relation with 

' TV Bmwtnm Mi ml, vol. i. ]». 73. 
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ment against the view. As Mr. Sully himself says a line 
or two above what I have just quoted : " It is thus 
evident that the physiological division of cerebral func- 
tions (sensory and motor) does not correspond with the 
psychological division of psychical functions" (i,e. the 
threefold division). "It would roughly answer to the old 
bipartite division of mind into a cognitive and a conative 
factor." 

Acceptance of this view B implies to some extent a 
clinging to the old crude "faculty psychology"; attractive 
because it enables one with a clear conscience to avoid the 
treatment of each particular mental phase with reference to 
other divisions of the psychic stream, or to the stream as a 
whole. It is so easy to refer to the vague region of " feeling " 
all that we find incomprehensible, or that we will not take 
the trouble to subject to analysis. 

The defenders of this position should, in my opinion, 
at the outset be able to explain in some clear way how it 
is that we are able to bring the matter of pleasure and 
pain under intellectual analysis at all, if they are grasped 
by us in a manner so completely apart from knowing. I 
have never seen any lucid explanation of this point. 
Wai\ing this objection, however, let us see whether we 
can account psychologically for the general acceptance of 
this hypothesis B. It seems to me that our experiences of 
the pains of restriction and of the pleasures of rest account 
sufficiently for the setting up of this sui generis theory, 
although they do not establish its validity. For, as I shall 
show later, these pains and pleasures are systemic in origin 
and to a great extent apparently contentless ; yet they 
fill up a large part of our life experience, and lead to the 
notion which gives, in my opinion, the principal ground for 
acceptance of this doctrine, viz. the supposed pre-eminent 
subjectivity of pleasure-pain, its lack of objectivity, "of local- 
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t<iatioii, of ehibonition iiiU> percepts or intuitioiiH of the 
• xtenuil/** 

Ht*r%* I am unable to follow, althougii naturally it is with 
•iirti(i(*nce that I rals^^ objection against th<* hi<;h authorities 
who Aup]K>rt this position. 

Tliere is no doubt that subjectivity is onlinarily euHier to 
*^xup in the re<;ion of pleasun* and pain than in other 
mental re<(ions, and this is a fact demanding explanation ; 
but I think it is easy to show that it is impossible to draw 
anr cle<:ided line in this respect betwiH'n pleasure-]>ain and 
(»lber menial states. Those who ponder much over jisyclio- 
l«»gical matt(*rs fail to find it difficult to think of sound or of 
Ii;;ht as subjective: in fact, to think it objective l)ecomes 
•iitlicult : and yet how hard a thing for the common mind to 
^rrasp ! L(*iimann,^ who accepts the view under discussion, 
u forced t4) acknowledge that VursteUntuj and (trfilhl are 
U»lh subjective st^ites. tlie ditl'enMice being merely that the 
subjectivity of the latter has a higiier iKjtemv. On tlie other 
hand, we an* losing all the true meaning (»f object iticat ion 
and localisation if we fail to consider that to be objective and 
localised which we }ylati in definite parts of our Inxly, as we 
do constantly with pleasure-]>ain. lUit what if one distinctly 
places a |kain clean outside of his Ixxly, as one d(K*s who thinks 
he fe«*ls |iain in a limb which has !)een amputateil ? 

This objectivity has been acknowh»<lgeil by T1m»o. Ijpps.^ 
who explains it b» due to clos<>ness of association with 
kcalisable pn*Si>ntations. It is to be notc^l also here that 
an objectiveness of the plea<^ure- phase is tacitly accepted 
by DO less an authority than Kant when he sei>amt<*s the 

' J Warl. AWy. itrH., »th «lit.. •rt. '• IVyrholojo." ^'V- Volkniatin. 
Ukr^m^kM. I*nfrM., iL ^0*K A1>m) Wiinilt. rorlfMumtfrn. 1«t 4^1it., 11. 14. whrrr 
W my. **^ WM tiiAO rinnuil iii«* lir/ifhunic auf niicii fulgri-tivrn 
Cdlen lamt, «> waltrt krin CruiKl iiirhr. <lir lUiiti ii'mIi uhri^ Mei- 
<>«tnuth*jni<iUtKl«* ni rinrr grnieiiiMiiii(*ti KU«t«<' /u ▼frrimjprn." 
' 'fp rxL iK H. ' TiVr /. »r. /'Ai/. J.iAr.. xiii \k 173 (T. 
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pleasure of the beautiful from the merely agreeable on the 
basis of the universality of the former. This universality is 
surely an objectification. 

The argument for subjectivity as a mark of pleasure-pain 
looks something like this. The ordinarily -acknowledged 
" qualities " of presentation are found to make up the basis of 
objectifications. Now on the generally-accepted theory there 
can be no separation of object without also a separation of 
subject, and, as the elements above mentioned become 
notably objective, one must look for the necessarily corre- 
spondent subjective elements; pleasure and pain being 
notably subjective, they are held to be special subjective 
elements. 

It is evident that this argument is based upon a pre- 
conception, objectionable because it is a preconception ; viz. 
that there must be a special kind of activity for subject- 
iveness. 

But supposing that this be true, and furthermore that the 
word "feeling" is appropriated to the description of this 
special activity of " subjectivity," no adequate proof has been 
presented, it appears to me, to lead us to identify this 
special activity with the realm of pleasure and pain. This 
point cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

There stands against the theory the fact that there is 
an opposition between Empfindungen and pleasure -pain, an 
apparent tendency for one to exclude the other, which seems 
to me to be an unlooked-for fact, to say the least, under a 
theory which calls for a subjective mind - operation of 
disparate character to correspond with each objective mind- 
operation ; and yet we find authorities speaking of the two 
points almost in one breath.^ The superior subjectivity, 

* Cp. Wundt's VorUsungen, Ist edit., ii. ]». 6. Strange to say, Wundt 
explains the apitarent exclusion exactly as he <loes the exclusion of one 
Empjiruiung by another on the ground that we can only grasp one idea at a 
time in an Erkenntnissad. 
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iiiiu*nu*«!i," of pleiiMure-iNiiii, even if f^raiiUni, daen not api)ear 
to nic* to lie a sutHcient ^mnd upon wliich to base the 
Acct*|)tiince of sucii a hypothesis as l\. 

StthjtHrtivity. in fact, is not so much of the matter of what 
fiMri* into consciousness as it is of its rejU'ctivr/orm, 

Kvidence of this, and at the same time an argument 
A^nst the exclusive subjectivity of pleasun'-pain, is seen in 
oar ordinary argument for the physical basis of mind. What 
rvally happens is this. A certain complex psychosis arises 
of sufficiently drtiuite and tixable nature to have a word 
correspondent which is " the present action of sense-nerve ** ; 
but this afWr all is still a mental complex and nothing mon% 
9o far OS we are here concemeil, but it is one which has the 
rhamcteristic of objectivity. "Sensation" — a comparatively 
nmple and isolated |»sychosLs which also arises when the 
complex psychosis " present action of sense-nerve " arises — 
has m»i this objective aspect, and hence we learn to l(K>k 
apon the action of ner\'e as the objective condition of 
v^nsation which is sulijective. Hut it is to be noted that this 
Mibjective thing M-nMition may l)e, and as usually studie<l 
14. as (kr as possible, purely colourless as to pleasure and 
fAin. 

Op|Mi«HH| to this hy]»othesis K then* stands the fact 
alreaiiy noti*d that thinkers of high nihility (to {mss over 
offdinary men) do not find themselves naturally taking the 
view that ph?asure-i)ain forms are menud ukmIcs xi/i grnrriA^ 
but on the other hand naturally endeavour to relegate 
plemsure and pain to other classes of mental amtent ; r,y. to 
lensaiion or to emotion. 

Again, under such a theory as H we should, from the 
<andpoint of the physiol(»gist, naturally lcM)k for a very 
tlistinct form of ner\'e-or^'an. the action of which would In* 
foond concomitant with the pn*sence of plea.sure-|»ain. Tliis 
not U*iiig found, we are force<l into one (»f two {Mtsitions. 
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Either (1) we have here reached the point where the action is 
that of the whole soul, above all organs — a view which must 
be entirely unsatisfactory with our modem views of the 
relation of mentality to the physical basis, and which will be 
found objectionable also because it implies a break — a 
separation among mental modes of which there is elsewhere 
no evidence. Or (2) we must say that there is a concomitant 
in the action of a special kind of pleasure-pain organ, but 
that we have not yet been able to discover this organ ; and 
then we meet with other equally serious objections. In the 
first place, such a position seems incompatible with the 
acknowledged primitive nature of pleasure-pain. Surely its 
special organ ought to stand out emphatically. But waiving 
this objection, we are met by another. If there be an organ 
stimulated by the action of the organs of other psychic 
modes, what shall we say of the relations of pleasure-pain to 
intensity? It is not easy to understand why a certain 
degree of intensity in one sense-organ a, differing widely 
from the intensity in another sense-organ 6, should neverthe- 
less be able to produce the same sort of activity in the 
hypothetical pleasure-pain organ : a series of mental levers, so 
to speak, with var}ing lever-arms must be postulated to 
explain the facts ; and of the existence of such quasi-levers 
we have no evidence whatever. When we pass out of the region 
of pure sense into the wider emotional and intellectual fields, 
the objection appears, if anything, more formidable. The 
difficulty, to be sure, may be glossed over to some extent by 
the assumption of the iudiflference-phase, which, if it have no 
other value, has the advantage which always comes with the 
raising of a cloud of mist behind which the credulous may 
easily picture all manner of wonders. It enables one to 
surmise that in that field of pleasure-pain of which we know 
nothing, if we could but see it, we might find the explana- 
tions of the part** whit h we do see. But to one who discards 
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:hi* indifltfreitce-pbii^> <in<l believes in it its merely a name 
jitu<.'ht««i U) pn«4MitAtion where plea.siire und pain are absent, 
"f t<» on<* who believes it to l)e mere l)alance between pleasure 
and (uiin, there is no such comfort. Moreover, it is not easy 
Up Accefi the hyiM>tbi>sis of a definite pleasure - {min or^an 
witbf>ut looking for spetuU organs for pleasure and for pain, 
t»r even for the special varieties of {tain, if we are unable to 
'•rtn^ lainelves to class the uneasiness of craving's with the 
An;;ui!ih <»f tissue - destruction ; and such s|H'cialisation 
fthould, it seems to me, have led to the discovery of some 
••ne of the oi^ns, and this discover}* again to the localisation 
of alL It is needless, however, to say that here too our 
rvidence fails us. In fact, the lack of favourable evidence is 
the in^*att'st obstacle standing in the way of the acceptiince 
of either of the hy|H>theses thus far touche<l : preconceived 
iheurr has been res])onsible for their elalM>mtioii, and not 
aft analysis of fact or evidence forceil upon us from 
'Xprrience.' 

{9. If, after the objections which api>ear, this lack of evi- 
ilence is accepted as conclusive, it forces us to turn to hypo- 
thesis 1* ; in other words, to hold that pleasure- |uiin modes are 
fnoilrj of all mental states : qualities, one of which must, and 
uiT of which may, btdong to any eh^uient of consciousness. 

It will \ye worth while here to explain mon* in detail the 
di«liiictions implied in this hyiM>thesis wliich have lieen 
Alraadr outline<l at the l»eginning of this chapter. Under 

* it m Bol onltkely thAt ^tnir one niay Mk, Wlmt ltrc<imn« of tlit* dintitic* 
Ami vkadi conmon aroM r v pr i ' i wwt an (•xUtin^ t»(>twmi *' head aikI iH^art." if 
•o dUtiDctinii of u|i{tn<iitioD )>rtwt^ii |ili<ju>un*-|tiiiD and tht* «/»a/r» of 
* This (|U<*«ti(»n itself iiii|i]i<*)i thr fiulif»iiiii|ittoii of |ilr*jiurr aiid 
which iji what im rrallv rrfrrrnl t4i when oik* xintm thuK 
; and thi^ «ii)«uni|ition we have «)i«nd«>nf^l. Tlif difltinc• 
** bflttd and h<«rt " i^ a tnir on<* : it i« a phntM* <*x|irrmir«* of thr 
hrtvrrn intrllrrt and impulM*. What I would aino vm,\\ for ia th« 
of |4rAaure-I«in fnim ini|»ulM*, and itft arknowlfnl^imt ai a qnaU 
^ «f«W aa veil aa of the |Mirer intellr«*tiiAl o|ieFatioD». 
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hypothesis C, pleasure and pain (and iudifiference, if it is 
allowed as other than a transition point between the two) 
are primitive qucUes which may appear with any mental 
element ; simple primitive ideas in the Lockian sense, and 
therefore correctly classed by him ; ^ simple primary diflfer- 
entiations of presentation which are grasped by us essentially 
after the same manner in which we know the mind to act 
in other directions, but in the most primal form of such 
action. 

It is possible to look upon all mental states as we experi- 
ence them, as differentiations of some original primal form of 
consciousness which in truth we can only speak of theoretically 
because we must grasp it as presented in its differentiations ; 
our mental fields are too late a development to appear apart 
from all differentiations. Now, as has been noted in the 
third division suggested in the opening paragraph of this 
chapter, there are some differentiations which have become 
distinctly marked, and therefore classifiable, being thus 
distinct because they are determined by a limitation of the 
presentative field, by the action of the organ of presenta- 
tion as a whole, if we may so speak, on limited and narrowed 
lines, e,g, light-presentations, sound-presentations, taste-pre- 
sentations, fixed percepts and concepts. There may again 
be further differentiations of these specific qiuiles, as colour 
under light, while the specific character always remains; 
blueness is always of light, never of sound. Hypothesis C 
would not place pleasure-pain as a special member of any 
such limited and definite differentiation of presentation, but 
as primary qdales which affect all presentation, however wide, 
however narrow. Somewhat after the same manner we grasp 
the notion of intensity as being common to all presentation, 
and as being a quality which must have appeared had the 
" qualities of limitation " not arisen. 

* Essay ^ Book II. chap. xz. 
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Any theory which wouhl place pleasun'-pain on a par 
with the narroweil diflerentiations leans in the direction of 
hT{iothesiB B, wliich we have (iiscartle^l. 

It w jierfectly true tlien, as Mr. Ward says, that " pleasiu:t» 
an<l 2»ain ure not 8inij)le iihiWi^ as Ix)ckc called them, in the 
ftense in which t4juche8 and tastes art* " ; but I would hold 
that they arf liockian ideas for all that, although not *' in the 
ieuAe in which touches and tastes are.** The distinction is 
important because it nmlly is little other than the distinction 
between hyiK)thes<»s H and (\ If the view which Mr. Ward 
Atthbutes to liocke be correctly attributed, he was an upholder 
i«f hy|K>thesis K But the ffualra of limitation, if we may so 
cmll them, are clearly connected with distinct ditrert^ntiations 
«»f nerve-orpin, which ainnot be c<»nfounded on their physical 
or mental sides. Now, as we have aln»ady seen, no such organ 
haA yet been found for pleasure- |)aiu, and this fact would be 
enough of itself to lead to distinction between the two 
IMjaitions. 

At the ver}' be^nning of our examination of hyixithesis 
C ve find encouragement in thi* fact that the objections 
which appeared against hypotheses A and B do not hold. 

That pAychic life is not divided on tht* lines of ph^asure 
and of pain is no objection to a view which makes pleasure 
aii^l pain fjuaUn of all pres4*ntations com])osing our psychic 
life as we know it ; for the distinctly-niarked-ofi' psychic 
ftates are not suppos^td to l»e developments fmm the 
piemaure - pain niocles, but states still subject to these 
qoalificationB. 

As we have seen, hy|K>thes<»s A and B are not uatttnt/ly 
adopted, but, on the other hand, the common-sensi* connection 
l«tween pleasure-pain and all phases of mental lite ]N>intji in 
the direction of the hy]K)thesis now under examination. 

Ko s|iecial nerve-organs, and no distinct diflerentiations 
of such organs, are to l»e looked for to account for tjuaU* 
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which relate to the whole field of mental life, for their 
physical conditions, whatever they be, must be looked for in 
all that which we learn to look upon as the physical basis ; i,e. 
in all of nerve necessary for mentality, whatever special parts 
are for any one moment called into activity. Each case of 
distinct presentation may thus be said to bring forward its 
own pleasure -pain organ, as it were, fitted to act under 
proper conditions. 

The varying relation of intensity to the degree of pleasure- 
pain arousal in different organs loses its force as an objection 
as soon as we take this view and cease to look upon pleasure- 
pain modes as produced in coincidence with action in a 
special organ or organs stimulated from without. In the 
cases mentioned under the discussion of hypothesis B, our 
diflBculty disappears with the realisation that we are dealing 
with a real difference of pleasure-pain organ, if we may so 
speak. Other difficulties of the same general nature also 
here find explanation. A stimulus which now produces 
the same pleasui*e-pain phases (or a definite succession of 
phases) in two sets of presentations, as taste and smell, 
again on another occasion produces a very difierent phase 
or succession of phases in the two organs. Or again : a 
flow of thought brings change from pleasure to pain in rapid 
succession without any apparent orderliness. Such facts 
hypotheses A or B fail to render comprehensible. With the 
qitale-hy^thesis, however, the difficulty disappears ; for we 
find in each case either a shifting of the field of presentation, 
which brings, as it were, new pleasure-pain organs into play, 
or else a lapse of time during which it is easy to conceive 
that there may be an alteration of the conditions upon which 
the pleasure-pain phase depends. 

But beyond the fact that those objections do not hold 
against hypothesis C, there is much corroborative evi- 
dence in its favour. The view is confirmed by the already * 
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<*v«rfdAy use of tarros, not only otnong tliose already n'ferred 
to who liAve no scientific bias, but, what is of more moment, 
amon^ thf>nghtful men in all spheres of efTort The indis- 
chminate application of pleasure-pain terma^ all mental 
phmifiQuma^ vL«ther elementary or compleY, ia most common. 
Tbt* <itudy of the views of theorists shows similarly broad use 
of terms and great diversity of view. Such diversity of 
iini^uui at the first glance appears {)erplexing ; but an exami- 
nation muHt lead to the suspicion that we have here merely 
tii«* e(r<H.*tive influence of the thinker's "* personal eciuation." 

Thement4d fields in which pleasure and pain are ex|>erienced 
vary in different {MK)ple ; indeed, shift fnim year to year in 
ib«> same piTMm ; and this naturally leads to the conjecture 
:hat the theoretical exclusion of certain i>sychic fields from 
(4Utici|iati4»n in the pleasnre-{)ain quotes is due to the actual 
lack of emphasis of the pleasure-pain quality within these 
6ehU in the th<H>rist himself. Quite in accord with this 
pukition is the fact that a mental l>ent (which is implied in 
the strenudus holding to a theor}') itself indicates a tendency 
Uj more than average mental activity in the direction covered 
Ny tlie tbeor}'. lUit it is hy{)ernormal activity ordinarily 
which ia empliatically pleasurable or painful Finding his 
•vn pleasure-pain emphasise<l in one mentid region, and 
dowhene else so emphasised as to be s|)ecially noticed, it is 
aataral that our strenuous th(H)rist should l»e fortified in his 
«iif»{iort of his limited view. 

A'^in, this hyiwthesis C has the advantage that it ser\'es to 
r*nng the phenomena of pleasure and |>ain into unity with all 
i/Cber mental phenomena. We no longer have the mind 
jnt^ping pleasure-pain in a manner apart from its grasp of 
{«r«r^ntation : but we lcK>k up »n these phenomena as differ- 
'Otiation^ (/the presentation, mind functioning hen* not other- 
wi^ oo general lines than it do<*8 with nil differentiations. 

Tliis view is also corroborateil by the aid it giv(*s us in 

K 
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the conception of the nature of hedonic complexes, especially 
to an aesthetic result, for we here learn the important fact 
that any presentation may be pleasurable, and may go to 
make up, under proper conditions, a part of a hedonic 
totality. Of this I speak at length in Chaps. IIL and YI. 

Those who uphold hypothesis B, what we may call for 
simplicity the sui generis theory, will certainly demand of us 
some explanation of the subjectivity of pleasure-pain, or, as 1 
prefer to put it in terms of hypothesis C, they will ask us to 
show why the algedonic quality of the subjective mental 
state is more emphatic than that of the objective mental 
state. 

In the first place, we must note that those who em- 
phasise the inferior objectiWty of pleasure -pain are using 
the word objectivity in a narrow sense ; in other words, they 
refer especially to that distinct objectivity which has to do 
with the gathering together and unifying of disparate 
elements ; and pie: >ure-pain modes do not present the condi- 
tions which would bring this distinct objectivity into pro- 
minence, while the contents to which they are attached do 
present those conditions. 

Theo. Lipps, as we have seen above, endeavours to explain 
away what seem to be indications of objectiveness of pleasure- 
pain states. He further^ appeals to the experience which 
appreciates the wideness of Ge/iihl above any special pre- 
sentation, as evidence of subjectiveness. But if pleasure and 
pain are qualities of all presentations they will be felt to 
be beyond any special one, and would naturally give us the 
experience to which he appeals. 

If one follow Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in attributing the 
specific character of "subjectivity " to " the passing of 9k content 
into a distinct perception " as opposed to " the distinct percept 
into which it has passed," he will find ready an explanation 

* Vitr. /. ic. Pty. Jahr., xiii p. 173 ff. 
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of the greater Ot/uhlneBa of subjectivity (to reverse the 
ordinary stateiuent), for there can be no question as to the 
9uperior activity and vividness, and therefore superior 
{■leajiure-|iain colour of the mental processes involved in the 
oiining to a relatively- fixetl mental position, over those 
involved in the relatively - fixed mental position which is 
RAcbed. 

The real basis of the recognised connection between 
pleasure -{lain and subjectivity, however, will, 1 think, be 
fiiond in another direction. The Ego is of the field of 
tmaitentian, if, with Dr. Ward, we may be allowed this 
wide term usage ; in other words, if, in any conscious 
Mate, we alwtract the field of attention so called, the 
V4S0 is still left, and so is this field of inattention. This 
field of inattention is composed of elements which are 
apart from the Uu-k-punkt under Wundfs terminology' ; do 
Bot belong to any "apperceptive system,'* as our neo-Her- 
bartians would call it They make up a cvmpiex which is 

* contentless " under onlinary usage of terms : a field in 
which differential contents are so equalised that no one is 
bfftnight into emphasis above anoUier, a state of balance 
which precludes the processes which bring about definiteiiess 
of objectivity. The elements of this complex, so dim in 
tlKiiiiielves, so delicately balanced as to attention, still under 
ma tlieor>% as will appear more fully later, must each have 
JtB pleasure-pain quality, or tone, weak indee<l in intensity, 
\m the whole field as a mass must by summation Xna felt U> 
W fall of pleasure-imin ; the Imlance at one time moving in 
Um direction of pleasure and at another in the direction of 
pain. Pleasure-pain, therefore, will naturally b(> closely con- 
aectod, in our mental grouping, with this specially algedonii* 

* field of inattention " with which, as we have st>en, th<* 
f4So is intimately allie<l. if not identical. What wonder then 
thai pleasure-pain has beiMi claimed to be peculiarly subject- 
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ive ? — the more so that the other general mental qualities, 
attention, complexity, continuity, realness, themselves imply 
the presence of distinct elements which may be objectified 
in the narrower sense. On the other hand, it seems to 
me altogether unreasonable, on such meagre ground, to 
argue for a special mental action for pleasure -pain when 
we make no such demand in relation to other general 
qualities. 

It may be argued against hypothesis C that if it be true 
we should not expect to find the distinction between pleasure- 
pain and the narrow fields of which it is a quality.^ But it 
seems to me that the complete separation gives us no reason 
for surprise. Why should not a simple coloured field, for 
instance, and its pleasure-pain quality be distinctly thought 
separately ? As well might we be surprised that the colour 
and its intensity can be considered separately. Because we 
do consider the intensity apart, we do not therefore think 
it necessary to postulate a separate mind activity for the 
grasp of intensity in general. 

Now 1 myself feel convinced that many of the best 
thinkers of the past would have assented to this view had it 
presented itself to them in the form in which it comes to us 
in our line of thought ; they have approached the considera- 
tion of pleasure and pain from standpoints (mainly ethical) 
which have not called for an analysis on the lines here 
taken up. 

Fechner, for instance, suggests the hypothesis that pleasure 
is dependent upon the agreement and pain upon the disagree- 
ment (incommensurability) of the nerve vibrations. Whilst 
this suggestion is acknowledged to be vague and unverifiable 
at present, it is certainly distinctly in line with the view I 
defend. 

Lotze in his Aficrooawiiu^ (Book V. chap, v.) says: "Pain 

» Cf. •* Scripture," 7^i7. Stu^lim, Bd. VI. Heft iv. p. 5dS. 
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or pleasure can never ocmr in (this) formleMs and colourless 
^^vnerality, but must always have, or rather must always be*, 
•umethin^ definite in form or colour ; as, in fact, we should say 
that mo%'ement is velocity which has some given direction. 
and not that it has velocity and direction/' 

Thinkers of to-day speak for themselves ; and, judging 
fn>m the drift of general writing on these subjects, I have 
some confidence, notwithstanding adverse statements on some 
utiles and silence on others, that the answer of a good part of 
(»ttr mixlem psychologists would be favourable to the accept- 
aoct* of this hyiK>thesis of qiudr} Still, although I think it 
is often tacitly assented to, there are a number of its 
implications which are not generally notetl and accepted. 
To some of these I have already called attention ; and in 
ckaing I would note a few more points of the same character. 
which are important for our future consideration. 

§ 10. Let us first consider what hypothesis C has to tell 
as of revival as applietl to pleasure and pain. 

The Law op Aujei>onic Reprehextation. — Revival is^ 
drtermined by a return of o r i ginal conditions. Under hj^po- 
tl»ea» C, then, revival as appliiMl to pli^asure-pain strictly 
BMUis merely the incurrence wilhia Vhe wide bmimh «f 
pffcsfntatinn ^ the oonditi^ma of the fxarticular pleasure^' 
painfh^aa uikW oo n s ideratio it. Rut this is clearly not 
what the average writi^r means when he speaks of the 
mfrtmn iaium of pleasure or pain. A^ye\'iv al of S4)me dfifinite 
presentation is thought of. As far as pleasure-pain n*vival 
is connected with such definila presantatiott, fg pres e nta tion" 
profierljr means f^ revival of the presentatinn under the samt* 
roodiiioQs rdlitive to plcasunHpam -frediioUoa which held 
when the presentation was orij;iuaL Rut it must l)e noted 

* (X. lor ioftUocr. LippB. OrHnHikatmifhtn H. SrelmUbtH*. chap. li. 
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that the jDSxirtl of the pfesentatkm (i>. the lepvesentatioii) 
will not irrrmrfHTj^Ttrr tli^^mrr plft are-^*^^ " r^Mft ^Jij^li 
held^Jiphea^-the. original pceaeii^ti^ ^was before the mi nd, 
if the conditioDS npon which pleasaie>pain phase d^^2Es 
be altered when frpresentation occni& The original jHre- 
sentation mar have been painfdl, while its reviTal may 
be neutral or pleasnrable, if the proper conditions differ in 
the two cases. Or the presentation may have been pleasor- 
able, while its revival may be uentralxxr-e^en painfiiL 

There is a ease on record in a New York hospital of a 
patient who has feigned serioos illness, and has gladly under- 
gone three times in succession a critical and painful operation 
after having once experienced it, and tins solely for the sake 
of being retained in the hospital, and thus gaining the (to her) 
attendant luxuries of care and comfort. In such cases the 
representation of the operation is certainly not anything like 
as painful as the presentation of the operation was : otherwise 
it could not be so completely mastered by the wide sum- 
mation of slight pleasures connected with representations of 
the kindness and careful nursing which followed the original 
paiiL^ 

It seems to me clear that a presentation may appear in 
one algedonic phase and its representation in quite another. 
Most of the presentative contents that give us pleasure and 
pain are indiflTerent representatively, and this may be due to 
the fact that the psychic elements that were common to both 
presentation and representation were originally indifferent, 
or that the organ of the content is not drawn into strong 
enough action to bring noticeable pleasure or pain, for, 

^ Lehmann {op. cU. p. 261 ff.) notes that algedonic phases cannot be re- 
produced without contents to which they are attached, but he makee the 
assumption that each element must be attached to a fixed algedonic pbjue, an 
assumption that is not warranted and that seriously affects the value of his 
argument in many directions : see my reference to his work in Chmpw IL 
Compare Professor Dewey's /VycAo/tK^, p. 86, where the same doctrine is 
taught. 
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x4 ve shall presently see, hypeniormal activity is the usual 
coincident c)f duttinct pleasure or pain states. 

As pains, as a rule, involve more excessive action than 
pleasures, we should expect the representation of painful 
cfyntt'nts in many cases to be non-painful, or even moderately 
[Measurable, where in the nature of the case the action is 
re<luce<l in intensity ; and it is notorious that we are able to 
look back with indifference, or even with a moderate pleasure, 
upon events which were of ptiat painfulness when experienced. 

Most {KHiple. however, speak of a revived pUtaamy or of a 
revived pain as if it w e r e eiiher a mental state »ui ye ^rrJA ^ 
whidi w revivetl aj^mrt from any p resentation, a view_ which 
we have already ^f*^*^^**^^ ^fTlJPf'*^^; ^^ else as if the pleasure- 
pain phase were an inherent part of the presentation or 
necefiiarily c(»nnect<Hl with it, so that revival of the original 
presentation (its n*pn*sentution) could only occur in the 
fame phase as that which coloured the presentation. Rut 
rxperience denies such a notion. 

\\liile it is generally held that representation of a content 
m%'olves {)art of the elements of the presentation, it is not 
claimed that it involves all 

If the presentation is A A' and the representation A' 
merely, then it is clear that the algeilonic tone of A' may 
differ from that of A. which. latter may overwhelm that of A' 
when the two api>ear together in pn\sentati(>n. 

« >r it may lie that the conditions of A* in A A* are altogether 
altered when A* appears long after the original presentation 
occurred. 

In ordinary cases, where we think we remember particular 
pleasures or pains, we will find that we are really taking 
|J#«mi« 4»r patit out of the general remembrance of the wide 
rircomsUmce^ whicli originally atten(i«M| the pleasure or pain 
tluit we suppose we an* now recalling. 

When we actually do recall a pleasure or {lain it is by 
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the revival in pleasiirable or painful phase of the original 
presentationT 

This becomes evident when we note (e,g.) how easy 
it is to recall a paii icula r i i e adach e -wfaeff^ we nave" a 
headaehe ; and how difficult to recall it if we have no head- 
ache. I seem as I write to recall vividly a severe head- 
ache produced in boyhood by an accidental blow of a 
swift ball between my eyes, but find it impossible to recall 
the torturing pain of a torn tendon suffered only a few 
years since. What makes the difference ? Why, merely 
this ; my head and eyes are aching this morning from strain 
in witnessing an opera last evening, and as the image of 
the effects of that blow involve the same elements which 
have been overworked, the image -making itself is painfcd. 
But my leg is now in normal condition, and the image of 
the psychic elements produced there is not now in painful 
phase. 

We ought, in fact, to speak of a pleasant representation, 
not of a representative pleasure ; of a painful repre sentation, 
and not of a representative pain. 

It is upon this unfounded position in regard to representa- 
tion that any theory must rest which would make an emotion a 
complejt of revived pleasure-pain states, a product of pleasure- 
pain summation, after the manner of James Mill and Mr. 
Spencer and their followers. For further discussion of this 
subject see Chap^ II. § 7. 

§ 11. iNinrKKKKNCK. — We find here also an intoesting 
sidtsli^ht cast uikui the problem of indifference ; for under 
this view it is im)KVi^ble to hold a neutralis^^on of pleasure 
by j;^n as wo wuUl if we were to accept hvpothesis R 
Were pleasure auvl jvuu lUiKles -<**4 j^iwruK we might imagine 
the two set^ of mental .'•. «vr armi., which ;5eem :o l^ demanded, 
under such tluvrx, aji actiu^ iu v»pjxx<itiv>u to prevent the 
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pU-a^une-paiii or^an from functioning, or might sunnist* that 
«»n« stimulus (*<>untoracUKl another to the proiiuction of the 
neutral result. liut under the t^ualf theory each pleasure and 
eiu.'h pain exists of itself in and with its own content, A 
plt*a4un» and a pain may exist at the same time in eonscious- 
iieaa, or a complex of presentations which are pleasures and 
a complex which are {>ains, side by side, so to speak, at the 
same moment, as we often find it in ex{>erience : but it can- 
not be ^n^ntetl that fusion is possible, or neutralisation of a 
pain by a pleasure, or rire trrstL 

That there is a state of neutrality l)etween pleasun* and 
(«injs_ acknowledged in the mere st4itement of the problem 
of indifference. 

To call this indifferent state a state of feeling seems, as I 
liave said, to imply theor}' H, explaining pleasure -pain as 
t«>incident with the functioning of an organ of *' feeling** 
which must be active always in one way or another. It seems 
more consistent with hy|)othesis C to hold that presentation 
may exist without any pleasure -fiain quality as a purely 
neutral state, the conditions (as yet undefined) of the rise of 
both pleasure (|uality and of pain quality being wanting. 
That all mental stat(*s which lend thems4*lves to thi* 
emphasis of reflection are alginlonic, is beyond question ; but 
if bjrpothesis C is to lie held, we must think of presentation 
as the primal fact of which pleasure-(uiin modes an* primal 
qualities, and this gives us ground for holding the primary 
ami essential existence of pn*s(^ntation j>rr iu\ a{)art from 

these q^rtUKj^ 

This doctrine may l)e accepted without it being necessary 
t«> tlecide whether this neutral field is more or less wide, or 
wbeliier it is narrow and merely ap{K»jirs wide in some 
m^ances, because the pleasurable or {minful qualities an* 
brr>iight out in t<M> low a degree to U* einphatii*. 

.Vs will appear liit«T, I favour the latter |M>sition. which is 
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upheld by evidence to be presently brought forward. I am 
glad to find that my introspection in this regard accords with 
that of Mr. Sully. 

If this view of the existence of neutral presentation apart 
from pleasure-pain qtcales be accepted, it will prevent the 
acceptance of any theory that makes either phase the essential 
one ; the phase which seems to he its opposite being a mere mark 
of the other's absence. Neither the theory of pessimism, which 
makes pain normal and pleasure its absence ; nor the theory 
of optimism, which makes pain the abnormal and pleasure 
the normal state — neither theory can be held to be in accord 
with hypothesis C, which would lead us to make the differ- 
ence between pleasure and pain dependent upon real difference 
of condition, and to name both as positive states. If the two are 
incompatible, this must mean merely that the conditions in the 
two cases are incompatible in the same organ at the same time. 

§ 12. In closing, I wish to present a few points which 
are apart from the argument itself, but which are of import- 
ance in connection with it. 

In the first place, this theory in its widest form may be 
accepted by thinkers whose views differ materially in other 
particulars. 

The Herbartian view, if it can be made to stand against 
its objectors (which I think impossible),' will not be disturbed 
by hypothesis C, which would merely make the application 
of the theory as wide as consciousness. Similarly, hypothesis 
C seems to me to present no opposition to theories which 
would explain pleasure as the mental side of efficiency and 
expansion, and pain as the mental side of lack of efficiency and 
contraction (Ward) ; nor to a theory that pleasure indicates 
equilibrium, and pain departure therefrom (Delbccuf, Spencer); 
nor to that which makes pleasure equivalent to a tendency to 

» To this I refer in Chap. IV. § 4. 
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^it^nii»t4*iice, and pain to a tendency to change (L Stephen, 
Bradley). Whatever is to be said pro or con, may be argued 
•|uitf within the lines of the qucUr hypothesis. 

Ijei us now turn to a second point which is worthy of 
consideration. It may be well to inquire how it is that 
men make the ordinary classifications of pleasure - pain 
with sensation, emotion, intellection, which we noticed in the 
bepnning of this chapter. 

The uvrd "feeling" and the wonl - nmi^ylex "pleasure 
and pain ** carry with them necessarily mental contents ; 
and these contents differ materially with diff*erent people. 

When I ask myself what I mean by " feeling," the 
general field of the contents of reprt'sentation to which 
' feeling ** is attached in my experiences tends to arise and 
does arise more or less distinctly. When you ask yourself 
the same question, another field of contents than mine arises ; 
and so it is with each individual. Again, the associative 
rerivetl horizon connected with the trtml *' pleasure " is made 
up of all the more or less dim revivals of those mental states 
which are pleasurable for us. So the associative revived 
boriion connec*ted with the ^rord "pain " is made up of all those 
more or less dim revivals of what are pains to us. In both 
cases the focus, so to speak, of this pain and of this pleasure 
horizon is made up of those mental states which are the 
most common sources of the most vivid pains and pleasures 
respectively. In the caw of pain, these sources in general 
aie, in my experience, without question the presentations of 
Mutation, with emotions of the most active sort holding a 
ieoood place. In the case of pleasure there is no such 
special line of vividness, although the emotional field holds 
so especially strong iK>sition. It is most natural, therefore, 
that when we raise the^'/xm/^ pleasure and pain together, 
tbetr ramwum associative horizon should be most distinctly 
irmd that ihey should ^usually be classed as emotions. 
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WTien we take them separately we should expect to find, as 
we do, that v din is c ommonly spoken of as a sensation, and 
pleasure as an emotion. 

§ 13. Finally, I must turn again to the matter of ter- 
minology. It is evident that if the position which is here 
defended be the correct one — if pleasure and pain are distinct 
qualities, which may attach to any mental element, and do 
not involve any special mental mode — then we no longer 
have urgent need of a current word to cover the whole 
region of pleasure and pain and the hypothetical region of 
indiflference. " Feeling," therefore, to the great relief of 
ordinary men, may properly be retained in its present wide 
use to cover any particular mental action in the sense in 
which it is used by Mr. S. Hodgson, Professor W. James, and 
Mr. H. Spencer. We must have some word to cover this 
broad ground, and if authorities force upon us the limited 
use of " feeling," they are surely called upon to supply a term 
to take the place of the word they appropriate. 

Ordinarily, the use of the word " pleasure " and of the 
word *' pain," or of the couplet ** pleasure and pain," will be 
satisfactory in place of the word " feeling/' as Mr. Ward 
would have us use it. 

A word is perhaps needed to designate certain states 
which are ordinarily and roughly called emotional, and 
which would be called pleasure-pain states or algedonic states 
under the terminology which I have used in what has gone 
before : states of mind in which the pleasure-pain quality is 
the only thing we can grasp; in which the balance of 
attention is so perfect that no special " contents " appear in 
the mental field, the pleasure and pain qualities being 
emphasised by their continuance and by what may be 
described without misconception as a process of summation. 

It is not imnatural that the word " emotional " should be 
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n>u>;bly used to cover this ground, for so large a part of our 
emotional life is maile up of this vague pleasure-pain field 
vitbout any emphatic content Tlie tendency in the future, 
however, will be, I believe, to limit the use of the word 
' emotional " to the description of those well-recognised states 
love, fear. hate, etc etc.) which seem to be to a great extent 
fixable by their emphatic content of muscular and other 
ieosalions. and it is not desirable, therefore, to attempt to 
use the word to indicate the vague region above described, 
the emotions proper being themselves more definite states. 

§ 14. It seems to me that in the argument which I have 
above made, psychological evidence has been presented 
which makes it reasonable to accept as a working hypothesis 
the notion that plfiaaunL ^d pain are qualities of a most 
gmeral^nftUus, either one of which may, and one of which 
most, belong to each psychic element which is diflerentiable. 
it seems worth while to examine this hypothesis in fuller 
•letJuL 

I think it fairly clear that if the hypothesis )>e 
accepted we may hold that the laws of pleasure and pain 
which we are able to trace in one special class of mental 
states should be discernible in all. If, therefore, we make 
«iQr examination in the region of sensations, which are rela- 
tively simple, and fixable to such a degree that the shifting 
of pleasure-pain field during the examination is avoidable, 
then we may properly look for the application or mcxlification 
of the laws there discovered in other regions of mind which 
an» less clearly defined Ik^fore we undertake this task, 
however, it will be desirable to secure a somewhat clearer 
amlerstanding as to the psychological nature of certain 
** qualities of limitation/' as I have called them at the 
opening of this chapter. There is no difficulty to be appre- 
hended in relation to Sensation itself, but with Emotion the 
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case is different We have seen that many people hold 
emotions to be complexes of pleasure-pain in representation ; 
or to be special kinds of pleasures and pains or reactions 
upon such. All these views we have seen reason to oppose. 
The question remains, What are these emotions ? I think it 
is worth while, before proceeding further in our examination 
of pleasure-pain laws, to attempt an answer to this question, 
which I do in Chap. II., and to develop further (as I 
do in Chap. III.) one point which becomes prominent 
in the course of Chap. IL After these matters have been 
treated, the next important step to take in the process of 
verification of the hjrpothesis will be to ask whether it 
accords with what we know concerning the physical basis of 
pleasure-pain, with the hope that the examination may help 
us to gain some knowledge of this physical basis which, 
under this theory, we should expect to find in some condi- 
tions or modes of activity relating to the whole of the nerve- 
tissue, whose action apparently forms the basis of all mental 
life. This discussion will be undertaken in Chaps. IV. 
and V. 



CHAPTER II 

IK8TINCT8 AND EMOTIONS 

IfUnxiurtory Summary 

The retder of the prece<iing chapter will remember that we 
there foond evidence of dose relationship betwiH>n <> m Qt.iAn Al 
an d plea s ure -pain states. We concluded, however, that it 
WIS impoasible to look upon pleasures and pains as special 
cnotioiis, and equally impossible to define the emotions as 
complexes of pleasures and pains. We shall find it interest- 
ing and instructive to determine the relation which does 
exisi between these two sets of phenomena, and witli that 
end in view it will be desirable to consider the proper 
tteaning to be attached to the word " emotion." 

The typical emotions, such as joy, fear, love, anger, etc, 
tie evidently related to instinctive activities (p. 67 fT.). They 
without intention on our part, and even contrary to 

wilL and they evidently relate to the advantafi;e and 
disadvantage of ourselves or of our race. 

Inattnct, strictly speaking, is a term to be applied to 
tendencies obttrved objectively in ourselves and others, and 
loi to the mental states which are co-ordinate with these 
tendencies. The compound word xnsiinct-fedingA I shall usi* 
to indicate the mental states that correspmd to instinctive 
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activities. Emotions then may not improbably be found to 
be complex co-ordinated " instinct-feelings." 

If we ask ourselves what co-ordinated instinct- feelings 
are to be looked for under developmental laws as we under- 
stand them, we find that we should expect to discover 
(p. 70 ff.)— 

A, a psychosis, or complex state of mind, connected with 
the approach of the advantageous to us ; which we have in 
the emotion of Joy. 

B, a psychosis connected with the approach of the dis- 
advantageous to us ; which we have in the emotion of Dread. 

C, a psychosis connected with the departure of the ad- 
vantageous ; which we have in the emotion of Sorrow. 

D, a psychosis connected with the departure of the dis- 
advantageous ; which we have in the emotion of Relief. 

Also when we pass from the conditions of passivity in the 
organism to those of inherent activity, we should look for — 

E, a psychosis connected with the tendency to go out 
towards an advantageous object ; which we have in the 
emotion of Love. 

F, a psychosis connected with the tendency to flee finom a 
disadvantageous object ; which we have in the emotion of Fear. 

G, a psychosis connected with a tendency to drive away 
a disadvantageous object ; which we have in the emotion of 
Anger. 

H, a psychosis • connected with the tendency to act to 
attract advantageous objects to us ; to this we fimd no corre- 
sponding emotion. Further — 

I, a psychosis connected with concentration of effective 
attention upon strange objects ; which we have in the emotion 
of Surprise. 

K, a psychosis connected with tendencies to imitate the 
action of other individuals ; to this tvc Jind no corresponding 
emvtion. 



INSTINCTS AND KMOTIONS «m 

Ix-aviii^ out of L'(>uHiil(.*ratioii for the inHinenl the ciiseh 

H and K. it '^»l•lus )in»)M*r therefore to define emotions its 

rvlativelv; /uv// y;si/rA#«.</-.s lumsiMnidintj U» fi.rr4l rt>'ordiimtutns 

f %n.%tinrtiif tfrfiritiis irhivh tfrise ifjKfu fht a/t/Hnrnnn of 

If thin ilefiniti<»ii U* correct, it at (»nce npiH'ur^ that 

I i*-aj«iiiv ami |iain cannot ]m>i>erly U* connt«Nl anion({ tht* 

:ui«tuiiis, f«»r the former an? not in anv sense **n»lativelv 

• \<J |>ffyeho8k.\s/' n«»r can tht»y 1k» shown t«> ** corresjjoml to 

^\•'<l i'(»-onlinations of instinctive activities/' nor to arisi* 

4lvay.<» u{»on the presentation of definite ohjects. This eon- 

•}«l«frmttoii. huwcv<*r. secerns to show ns that the true n*hition 

• :»v«-ii the emotions and phsisun^-pain is this Cp. W \\\) : 

'bftt ••motions an* states of mind eom]Nised of elements which 

'h> a ^'T'at fxtent an* usually highly pltNisunihh* or painful. 

«kich ffti't accounts for tht* close n*lati(»nship aln*ady sixiken 

1 If we return now to the cases H and K spoken of 

it J*. 98 ff. , we i»en*eive that we ou«»ht not to exjHrt to tind 

i-^nitf* emotional naint*** attached tn thes** instinctive artivi- 

•.;-^. U*CAUH4', in thf natun* of th** cas<»8, the psychos«»s would 

.•< he tixe«l and tin* ^^uiu*, in succ«»s,sivf» instanc«'s. Hut if we 

*biMilil not e\|iect emotional names connecteil with these 

nnital <ates. we should Im» ahli» to n»co;4nis4» the instincts to 

vkich our argument |Miints, and t4> namt* their con*es|M>nd- 

Ok' impulses. W** do tind well n*c<»v;nis<M| the impulse 

^jms«|>onclini{ to K. imniely the "inntation impulse" | 

.V-vA«iAmMiii/-/nW/). Th«» impulse corn*s))ondin;; to H. 

V. thi* t'^ndencv to act U* attract to us, I think we have in 

■IkeimpiilM! to pHnluce art wurk, what we may for hn-vily call 

••«»e"Art lupulM*.'* This "art impulse" wouM thus apiH*ar 

*•" be a Common herilaire, as nnwh :ts are the impulses to 

'■•*?. li» fear, and to hate \p. 101 ; a la«i which shouM 1k» 

'dl o>n«ider«Hl by those whi» an* t«nipit«l in niak«- artisti«» 

■ <k A m**ans r»f suhsistenc**. 

r 
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From this last argument it would appear that the pro- 
duction of results which shall give pleasure to others must be 
fundamental for ^Esthetics. This is a view that may not be 
acceptable at the fii*st glance, but which I think will be 
found to be corroborated by a psychological examination of 
the mental fields that are important in ^Esthetics. This 
examination will be attempted in the next chapter. 



Technical Treatment 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter we noted that the emotions 
have often been held to be identifiable with pleasure-pain 
states. We saw reason then to reject this identification, and 
later in this chapter I shall present further aigument defend- 
ing this rejection. But we have seen also that the bond 
between the emotions and pleasure-pain phenomena is ex- 
ceedingly close ; it is important for us to determine what the 
relation between the two is, and I therefore wish to consider 
here what meaning should properly be attached to the term 
Emotion. 

It is apparent, in the first i)lace, that emotions are what I 
have spoken of in Chap. I. as psychoses of limitation. 
Tliey are not as stable in content as are the sensations, but 
still are recognisable as in the main fixable. If to-day we 
experience a definite emotion, Fear for instance, we appreciate 
that we are experiencing a psychosis composed on the whole 
of the same general elements that arose in consciousness 
yesterday when we feared. 

It is equally apparent that the typical emotions are 
intimately related to, if not to be identified witli, complex 
co-ordinated rcflcjcti>. They are initiated normally by the 
rise in consciousness of percepts, and when these percepts 
are once given, their appearance is determined. Only with 
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•iifficulty can we n^stniin tin* activitu*s iiiv(»lviHl, if ihf 
c^-nept uh.s«*.s in iMinsciousness ; ami only indirectly ami after 
I'^ii:; c<»nU>st can wc hivak down the tendency l«» the itMUtion. 
Ttkt* Ut:onn»s clear when we consider specific inNtances. Xo 
ir.niiut^'nt showing the unworthim'ss of her lover will prevent 
'.he ri'M^ of the maiden's love, if tiie loved one apiH*ar in ntalit y 
•r in ni»?niorj'. tlipially im)>o88ible is it to pn»vent the ri>e 
•if (vmr ii|»on the apiM»anince of certain objects which Me 
icD'iw Well to Ik* hannless. I>ut it is perhaps worth noting; 
brrif. as we shall »t»e later, that such hive fi»r tlh* worth- 
l<nii« and fear of th«* harmless mav often he connectinl 
with ad\'antages and dangers which nnist have bt*i*n real 
ID the pa«t hLHl4)ry of the race, though we ourselves can- 
noC have known them. Without hniking at other similar 
•"lample^, which will nnidily (K'cur to the reatler. it will Ik* 
i^parent that we an* here carried hack to the n*;^ion of 
litftinct. to which we may well turn our thou;:ht. 

When we consider the natun^ of instinct, we an* hn>ught 

U-ir Ui face with one of those ditliculties of terminolog\' hy 

vbich psychological studies an» so friMjuently hami>eriHl ; for 

I* is not at all cli*ar what meaning is to l)e attarluNl to the 

V'iCil "instinct.** Darwin, in tn»ating of this suhjiTt in his 

*^tipm 0/ Ayjirri/ji/ d«M»s not stop to define the term, U-cause 

be thinks the rec< Ignition presents no ditliculties; instead he 

£nrw a numlier of examples, all of an iJfjttdr* kind. One 

'^ the hit«st and liest attempt** at precisif»n in this directi'Ui 

> (ciaQd in the definition hv Tnifessor Llovd Morgan in his 

.liiM/t/ Li/r antl InirlliijtHii'r " Instinctive activities." says 

^. * ire those organise<l trains or se<piences of co-(»nlinatetl 

•tiritiM which are {lerformnl hy the imlividual in common 

vtth all the memliers of the >ame m<»re or less re<*trict4Hl 

Cwp in ailaptation t4» cerUiin eircumstiin<:es oft rc^curriii;^' 01 

**rotijil to the continuanct* of the sjHM'ies." H»'n' ai,Min we 
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have a distinctly objective definition relating to the actions 
as viewed by an observer, and not relating to the conscious- 
ness of the active individual. Tliis, which is the common- 
sense view, and the one to which Darwin appealed, is, in my 
opinion, to be followed ; for we clearly need a special tenu 
to describe these "organised trains of sequences of co-ordi- 
nated activities" which shall not necessarily involve any 
recognition of their psychic side, and common speech does 
attach the word " instinct " to objectively viewed activities 
in gradation all the way from those which the actor knows 
not at all (pure reflexes) to those most complicated co- 
ordinations which the actor thinks of as the product of his 
own wilL 

Here, as everywhere else in psychology, we find lack of ezactneas 
and distinct difference of usage. Romanes,^ for instance, says, '* In- 
stinct is reflex action into which there is imported the element of 
consciousness." This takes into account the psychic coincident of the 
activities, although the objective standpoint is not abandoned. 
Similarly Volkmann ^ speaks of instinct as ''that organic prefonnation 
as a resiilt uf which a definite impulse (Trieb) acts in a constant 
manner without the intermediation of a clear idea." Hoffding goes a 
little further from the usage I adopt, for we read in his Psychologyy^ 
'' Impulse proper and desire are distinguished from mere instinct in 
possessing always an idea of the end though not always of the means ; 
while instinct leads to means being applied to an unconscious end. 
Instinct is a manifestation of impulse in so far as the actions and 
movements leading to the end become the object of ideation and of xnteretL** 

It' we are to use the word " instinct " in the way I suggest 
to describe purely objective quasi -mechanical facts, we 
certainly require as broad a word to describe the psychic 
dements of varyin*^ complexity which correspond to these 
"co-ordinated activities" of varying complexity. For this 
purpose I shall use the compound word " instinct-feeling.** * 
The word " impulse " is often used with very nearly this 

* yfcntal EvohUion of AnimaU, p. 159. * Lehrbuch, IL p. 439. 
-' Translation, p. 323. Italics mine. 

* The word "feeling" is here used with the wide sij^niiication referred to 
in Chaf). I., end of § 2. 
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« mill tica lice, but as wt* shall Si*e in tlie Appendix I. to 
<1imp. v., this wonl should mort^ proi)erly be applied to 
:u<iicatv a state of mind detennined by instinctive trmirnries, 
\m involving an element of repression of their instinctive 
activities ; beinj; therefore anterior to the " instinct-feelinj^ " 
pru|nT. which are coincident with the appearance of the 
instinctive activities. 

Tnder my lemiinoloj^ then "instinct" describes the 
••{•j^live aspect: " instinct- fttding " descrilies the mental 
^tate. As the instincts l)ecome mort> and more rapid in their 
r»«ctioDs. or as thev involve less and less of action in the 
<^iaiplex centres of the brain, they rome closer and closer to 
«hat wt» call n»flexes ; i.*-. they lost* those qualities whirh 
enable us to review their jwychic coincidents reflectively in 
:b- consciousm^ss which is coincident with brain adivitv. 
Where instincts involve complication of co-oniinatious which 
ATW upon the j>erception of dii1erentiat<Nl objects, their 
(-4irchic coincidents are Detained as part of ctinsciousness. 

Wlun thtM cO'OrtUnnted actiritif.% Itrrom*- in thr main 
rflmticfttf Jurd, Le. when thry rnnttin prartimlhf the sttmr in 
raMA, irr sJumh! ejrjM-ct to find rnrrfjfitondintjly fixed 
w mth definite nnmf attach me ntji, irhen, on the other 
hmmd, tk^sie ett-imlinated aetirities are not relatively fijed ur 
A>i'/«/ not ejjieet to fiml their eonj^riouA side of a fixetf tut turf, 

tkijmld ire htok/t/r a definite name attach me nt. 



§ 2. Let us nowtuni to developmental considerations. It 
K nut too much to hold that in a developin^r race. thn>u^di 
thi^ emphasis produced by elimination and sur\'ival. or 
f^rikafvA through inheritance, there would probably arise a 
tmdency to yenrral co-ordinatiMl increase of activities, and. on 
th^ other hand, a tendency to a <orn'>]Miiiding ymeral c«»- 
'ifdinatetl decrease of activities, ui>on the pres4*ntation of 
•iiftinct objective conditii»ns. Tli«**4e op{>os4ii tendencies 
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would evidently become connected through elimination with 
the approach of, and departure of, advantageous and dis- 
advantageous objects, as follows : — 

A, general increase of activity above the norm, arising 
upon the Approach of tlie Advanf-ageom ; a general expansion, 
a condition of activity favourable to receptiveness. 

B, general decrease of activity below the norm, arising 
upon the Approach oftlie Disadvaittageous; a forced quiescence, 
a shrinkage of the whole active body. 

As a direct resultant from these perturbations we should 
expect to find — 

C, general decrease of activity from the hypemormal 
towards quiescence, upon tlie Departure of tlie Advantageous, 

D, general increase of activity from the subnormal, from 
forced quiescence, upon the Departure of the Disadvantageous, 

Now it is apparent that if these very wide general co- 
ordinations remain effective until the race has become as 
complicated in development as is ours, then they ought to 
affect our consciousness in a broad way, and we should look 
for relatively definite states of consciousness corresponding 
with these general co-ordinations. As a matter of fact we do 
find the following states : — 

A. Joy, which is connected with the Approach of the 
Advantageous. 

B. Dread, which is connected with the Approach of the 
Disadvantageous. 

C. Sorrow, which is connected with the Departure of the 
Advantageous. 

D. Relief, which is connected with the Departure of the 
I )isadvantageous. 

All of these states are felt to be very wide in effect, to be 
reactions of the whole system. It further appears that there 
is reason to connect these states with general increase and 
general decrease of activities as noted above ; ix. — 
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Jiiv with t»t*in*nil iiicivase alH>vts the nnriii. 
Prvad with |4i»ii«»nil dwrease l)eh>w the norm. 
S»rn>w with •^eiienil decrease towanls (juiescenci*. 
Relief with ;{eiieral increase from tlie suhnonnal. 

Jot. -iMrwiii in hiit Kxprr*noH of thr Kinotwn*^ «i\> : Tniler a 

irAn<*i>**rt ff joy *• thf re u n »*tnin;f t4*iul«*nrv to variouit i»urjKM»eU*j**» 

3»*rTfm^nts Aiiil Ui the uttemiioo of various HoiiiitlM. We kh* tliis in 

-;r >c»untf I'hiMn*!!, in their loud laughter, clapping of haiidn, and 

; :inptii|C f«*r joy ; in the l>iMin<Un^ and barking of a <1«»}{ when g(»in^ 

• \:t t<» valk with liin niaf«t<T ; and in the fri?<king of a horm.* wh«*n 
: irae*l *»\H int«> an oiM<n tirltl. Joy i|uirkcnfl th«* rirt-ulation, antl tlii-t 
•:iniuUtr« the hruin, whi<-h ai^ain ri*ii<-t(< on the whole ImmIv/* 

It:&rtrin o»j». rit, \k ili!. iijjain .sivh of joy, which \iv here dewriU'i* 

4* bi|ch i*|»inU« «*litnTfulm*AM : ^ A man in h'v^h ff]»intH, thou>rh he may 

;^jC actUAllv Aniih*. commonly cxhiliitit wmic tend«*nrv t^) the n'traction 

f lh«» cun»*T* of hiff mr»uth. Fn»m the fxcitemmt <»f ph*iu*uns the 

(trrtiUtion lnH'om*** mor»* rapid ; th«' eyi'j* aiv bri'^ht, ami ihi* colour 

• f tlie f«oe ri*f*. TIh' bniin« U'ing Htimu1at4*<l by th»' in«TeaM*<l flow of 
^'li^^l, rrartA nn tlir nit-nial jmiwi-i-^ ; lively ulvm^ jmw- -.till nion* 
nfudlr through the mind« and the affect ions an* warnieil. I heani a 
'Hiki« a little under f«)ur yeaix oM, when oxked what wom meant l>y 
t«-uig in pMid .-pirits annwiT, ' It \>* laughing, tidking, and kif^nin;:.' 
h woahl U* difficult to give a truer and more practical definition. A 

in thift «tate holdji Iua iMnly erei't, hin head u])right, and his even 
There i* no dr>Miping of tin* feature*, and n«» contraction of the 

• iv^^tfViL On the contrary, the frontal muM-le, ai* M(»reau oWr^e^, 
Vbi« |i» contrai t i»lightly ; and thi* ?«m<K»ih«* the lin)W, remove* every 
'.rm» of ji fri»wn, andn»« the eyel»r»>ws a littli\ anil rai-M*** the eyelids. 
H«ikrr tlir I«itin phnt-ie, Krjtorri^irrr fnmhm — to nnwrinkh* the hrow 

av^iAXis to lie cheerful or m»-iry." Um^e, in hi." lK>ok f VAt (irmiHh*- 
irtfvywiMjrN, p. 19, w> : *• With joy tli^n* n'^ult« a heightening of the 
f^aruociing in the v<i1untary muM'!*-. together wMth an exjMinftion of 
*.W •tuallrr and m<»tt minute MimmI <ondtiitK Ah a n^ult of thit* 
:acraiir«l functioning of th<* v«>Iuntiry muM-Ir;* and nerve.< the (Friffi- 
iv^ j«t%<»u* |ierM>n Ut'U hiniM'lf uplift*il, a« in the t'aM> with eveiy 

or vbfi^ uiu^'hi* an* i*trong ami not wearie«l. . . . The general 
ymnj: up i*f the fine IiI(mmI-\c.<v>4>N brinu'!* aUmt iti* invariable ivi^ult 

a iorr«^a/««J hluud Mipply to tlie In^ad,*" wliich arcnunt)* for tin- 
^^^troing of eye, of flushing of fa«v, <»f *'wal«ring of niouth,'* et< . 

• J 'f inakM t»ne yimng again.'* ** lnt**11e« tual functioning i^ incnaM-«l : 
tii»T^ t« a (low of thou-jht, ttf id«M% of f.ui« y." Tlii-« int«*Ib't tual 

■ r r^ iMrwin her** •••»upl»''» *• vivi<l |»1im<*ui»' ' uirh joy ; t<i thit «<• rt'frr 

*. m 



V 
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functioniug is marked in those cases where the state is spoken of an 
"calm joy." The physician notes that joy improves the digestion, 
which is merely another form of the statement that general hyper- 
normal activity means more effective functioning in the alimentar}' 
canal as well as elsewhere. 

It seems to me that I need present no further evidence that joy is 
always accompanied with hypemormal general activity. That joy 
cannot be experienced without this same general activity is indicate<l 
by the fact which I shall bring forward later that certain emotions 
imply the opposite conditions, viz. sorrow and dread ; and these, as 
we should expect under the hypothesis, we find are looked upon as 
opposites of joy, joy indeed being impossible of realisation so long as 
these emotions are existent. 

^ General good health, with its conj^equent vigorous action, always 
gives a joyful tone to our lives ; and the general joyousness of healthy 
children may be explained as the result of large nourishment (which 
growth implies) with relatively few channels for activity to waste it. 
If we wish to produce artificially in ourselves a joyous frame of mind, 
we have learned that we must change the scene to one where direct 
stimulation will call for active attention and must take up vigorous 
activities, before there is the least clmnce of experiencing the full width 
of the emotion sought. 

Sorrow. — Tlie first knowledge of a great loss oftentimes leads to 
frantic and ill -directed effort.s to flee fi-om (fear) or to do something to 
ward off (anger) tlie evil, determined by tlie form in which the loee is 
conceived. But when tlie loss is felt to l>e irreparable, then real 
sorrow comes upon us ; then *' tlie circulation l)ecomes languid ; the 
face pale ; the muscles flaccid ; the eyelids droop ; the head hongs on 
the contracted chest ; the lips, cheeks, and lower jaw all sink down- 
wards from their own weight. Hence all the features are lengthened ; 
and the face of a person who hears bad news is said to fall. 

" Tlie breathing becomes slow and feeble, and is often interrupted 
by deep sighs. As Gratiolet remarks, whenever our attention is long 
concentrated on any subject, we forget to breiithe, and then relieve 
. ourselves by a deep inspirutiun ; but the sighs of a sori-owful person, 
owing to his slow respiration and languid circulation, are eminently 
characteristic. As the grief of a person in this state occasionally 
recurs and increaf»es into a jwiroxysm, spasms affect the respirator}' 
muscles, and he feels as if something, the so-called globus hyderieu*^ 
was rising in his throat The.sc spasmodic movements are clearly 
allied to the sobbing of children, and are remnants of those severer 
spasms which occur when a person is said to choke from excessive 
grief. ** ^ If the reader will refer to Professor Jameses Psychotoffy^ voL ii. 



' Darwin, op. rU. p. 173. On pp. 192-19r> ff. Darwin explains the expres- 
sion of eyebrow and month a.s due to uncontrollable actions in channels which 
have been much used protectively in the early history of race and individual. 
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> 113 tf., ho will tiii«l a fullfr dviMTiptioii of ^a•ln<•l»^ t-oiiditioiiK It 
•i'«r« not M-^'iii Worth whih* t«» print iiion* h«Ti% for it i* clear fn»ni 

• hal w« h.ivf *«fii that thtTt* in alwAVf* a itciitnil ri'ductioii of activity 

• Lrrr aaMliirHit oitur*. Tht* fart that colours which a]»pronch t<» whit«- 
tfcAnkctrri»tic i»f daylight iinj»n-!*MionH; hriiig alnrnt j»*ych«»M"» tfii'ling 

t" JOT. aii4 that ctilourt appn^u-hing hla<*k -chanui^'ri.-tir <if ni>;ht 
mipr«-«^ion« induce jHyclu*?**** tcnfling t«> iM>rrow, mu'in- U* ww* to argue 
'\i\i itt" rfx'*itl aii«l ihfri'UJM'd artiviiv n*»»iH.»ctiv«'lv, in tin* dirtM litin* 
3i-«t tni|»i>rtant for uiir int(*U«'rtual litf, may, oth«*r thin^ U*ing ciiual, 
br «l«*ieniiinate i»f lh«»M» i-om*^|Hinfling P'iutjiI ^titox which iimkt* up 
;-T An«l *»mim*. 

ThAt joy i« incomi»atihlc with nomiw iii a necc^-^jiry dtMiuction fnuu 
•Kir hy|ii>th<*»is if j«>y implies general hy]>«'nii»rnial activity. H«nIuc- 
ti iHt of vit^klity thrtmgh old age, or il]n(*ft.s or deltauchery, or at tlie 
rl>ar of .1 |»*'noiI of art ion, aH at evening, hring with them ^adncM. 
Mm vh«M* intellectual activitie;*, pn>f«'Hriional or of huKine.Hh, an* 
^ruQ;;ht to a i»tandMill InMrauM* they are dejiendent uixm actions* of 

•eber* vhieh fail, an- unre;uM)nahIy depn»*(H*<l. The pritfe^-ional man 
«i«'i*e rlit»nt4 do not come fi»rwanl a^* of von\ the huoine^^ man wIhmm* 
^-*4rvr« fail him, fall rapidly into the dcpn^Ksitin of melancholy. 

A |»r»fctiral «iigge?»tion may, |M'rhaj>*, Ih« lien* allowt»<l. iK'prcAhion 

4. ^n«rml aetivitv mav K* c»ven'<une hv anv mean.'* which induce* an 

• • • • 

Mkrtrx'^ of general activitv. Somiw mav W tunietl into joy l»v «-ITort 

'/ will in the manner ^uggeMte«l tMi fnnihly hy I*n»fe^*<ir •lame^.* 

ll^UiKhMlr cau<**il hv failure:i of ««timulu<* to a« livilv, •»uch a** ha\i' 

aai J"^n mentioned, may U* oven-ome, in a degni*, if the hu-jne'^** or 

(coCeMK^nal nuin will undi-rtak** •-onie iileal work of the genenil kind 

V» wh^h h«* i- aecuMom«'d, thu" pia4ti«-ally Mipplying him-ndf with iht* 

KiAulu« which i-t lacking. Hut it U ap|Mr«>nt that if the tlepifMion 

W *iiie Ut natunil dtdiility •atiHil hy tein{N>nirv or more |M'mianent 

f*«(litiims the ••enfoned gai«'ty," without change of prtH*t».HMVH of al»"ori» 

XifM of riK»rgT within, mu>t, «ithfr thingH U-ing e«|ual, U* a M^vm* 

•truti up<m the (tVAtem ; thi<», unleK^* kilan<'t*<l hy Hinif nit*an>, luu^t 

R««lt in dt^juT depp'iwiiin after the idrnit t'» l** cheerful ha*» >»|»ent it- 

Jf-f^*. Thi* i* a fact t'» which tin* i'\j>frn'nci' of evrry man \\\\*t ha^ 

tltr>»ii^h difp s'lilrifiH will ati»-.t. If \\v und«>rtak<* t^ eliminate 

by any «*u«h artitirial m«tho<l, thrrefon*. Wf ph«»uhl, lot we do 

injury, I«»ok to it that w** Mipply din-rtly, ••! indin*<'tly, thi^ 

which ift to Ih' dniwii «.ut. Our d«M'tiir« onlinanlv tru-t to the 

M-ial effect which the iiitT<*a»«'d gnirral a> tivity will have ujH»n 

t^ i|i|ir«tion, which then alti^»rl>% |N-ih.ip% iiinri* th.in cnMUi^di to 

taUtk<^ Uie wa.*te. Hut it i- hy no uiimU'* 4|uite <'«>rtain that tht- 

r«*i ^if-^-l will alway* <»<-cur to urdrr. The kxU'T meth«Nl i* t'» limit 

» "If |i*Ti««l« of •* «»nforc«tl gaifty," not to ht tlh*m '.rotiMi far, and to liM 

t^rsi be fo||owe«l hy a.* full rt-^t a- i- |M»«.*i1.lf. Mappv i* ih«' man 

' /''v.. vol. li. |. \»\ '. 
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who, when borne ilown by sorrow, can sleep. Surely it is better 
jihy.siologically and practically, and on general ethical grounds, for a 
man under such conditions to be an element in the world of conscious- 
ness for less liours per day than his fellows, provided his lessened hours 
of conscious life can be relatively clieerful. Often have I been relieved 
of sorrow pains by complete stillness — lying on my back — even when 
I could not sleep ; but sleep is the great remedy. " Weeping may 
endure for the night, but joy cometh in the morning." 

From s<jrrow we must turn to the closely-allied state of Dread. 
[ Dread, under my tenninoh^gy, covers what will, by some, be called 
. inactive fear. Fear proi)er I think implies activity in flight. At lea^^t 
fear is the term usually applied in speaking of the emotion connected 
with flight Dread is indeed closely allied to fear proper and is often 
■ connected with it, but I think it separable as being a state following 
or }>receding active fear — one which may exist apart from it and 
which is notably distinct from it. Anxiety is a state bordering on 
active fear when there is doubt concerning flight from dangei^s 
really present or only ideally represented, or when the mind is still 
turned to the effort of discovering some means of averting a disaster. 
I think my definition is upheld by the fact that dread is especially 
connected with dangers which are not clearly understood, and where, 
therefore, actions to avert or flee from them, would be uncertain of 
effectiveness. What I mean then by dread is that cowering down 
under a certain danger which we cannot avert ; in which there seems 
to be a tendency to contract ourselves into smaller compass ; to use 
our jx)wers inhibitively. Darwin ^ says of wliat I call dread : It " is 
the most depressing of all the emotions ; and it soon induces utter help- 
less prostration, a** if in conserjuence of, or in association with, the 
most violent and prolonged attempts to e8cai)e from the danger, though 
no such attempts have actually been made ; " and again : ^ " The 
frightened man at first stands like a statue, motionless and breath- 
less, or crouches down as if instinctively to escape ol>8ervation. The 
heart beats quickly and violently, so that it palpitates or knocks 
.igainst the ribs ; but it is very doubtful whether it then works 
more etticiently than usual, so as to send a greater supply of blood 
to all parts of the body ; for the skin instantly becomes pale, as 
during incipient faintness. This paleness of the surface, however, is 
proWbly in large part, or exclusively, due to the vaso-motor centre 
l>eing affected in such a manner as to cause the contraction of the 
small arteries of the skin. That the skin is much affected under the 
sense of great fear (dread) we see in the nicorvellous and inexplicable 
manner in which perspiration immediately exudes from it. This 
exudation is all the more remarkable as the surface is then cold, and 
hence the term ' a cold sweat ' ; whereas the sudorific glands are 
properly excited into action when the surface is heated. The hairs 



» (}p. cU. j». 81. ' 0}). ciL pp. 290, 291. 
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'-•• *'U ill*' •km -lain! iTwt, iiii«l tli** <»u|H.Tticial inuM'Ifs f»liivfr. In 
•j€in«H-ti«iii with i\\v (ii*tuHNMl aoiimi of the heart, the hrtMthiii)^ i- 
SdrTi*«L Tlir Miiliv.iry ^IuihIh act iiii|H*rft*cily ; the mouth UKriiiiii"* 
irr. Aiiil i« oft«*ti o|N*iit*«l ami nlitit.'* 

What iu.iv U* raIK*«l ihf tiaii'^cr Hh<K-k i** cIojM'Iv tiWiM to tlrftuL th»' 

Uttrr U-itif* o>iimTt«*«i ill our mind with etTet'tA of hmp'r duration. I 

^:vr l«*low lMU;;f*H 1 tlcmriiitioii of the ciimlitioUM of what !iiit (ffrman 

*rmn*Utor ralU S^hnrk aUil which 1 trant*latf ♦* l)n'a*l.*' ** Drvail, * 

-ie wy*, "i* rhH.t*Iy ri-latctl t<> ^ricf, — we fnnl a* iti» a(voni|Miuini4'nt 

xlte wiiur ii«*Ak«*ninK {hthmittuj) of th<* voIunt«iry niu.*H'l(*N tlu^ Fs'inif 

•»orul»iv«* (onditinn of th«* niU"*rU*:* oiutr.ictin^ thi* ^ll^M«^.v^•J»i*••l^, 

'*a\u ht»wori*r, a|»|K*arinK *" lii^hcr di»>»nM» and !»u»l«h*nly. Thert* 

•■utrni hrrv, howwwr, a n«*w (d«-ni«>nt, nanitdy a ^^»nvul^iv^• nai- 

*.rai-ti'*ii of tht* (»th«T or^Muir niUMdi*:«, f*imihir to that whirh, in the 

■ •iT«»vfuU i^ i-ontintti to the luu-rlr:* iif the hl'Kul-ve^i-n'N. Thi* e*»fnli.d 

{»hT«i<d<»vn(*Al ditrerfncf U'twifU r»orn*w anil divad iSihin-l: lir» in t!i;*, 

ihMX l\w ruUTuUiw rondition of the involuntary niu.<M Ir?* in the ilrvad- 

:ii«; |«Tw*n "ipn-aiU ovt-r all thejio inu^de?*, .-«> f.ir a- i»nf ran judj^i* ; in 

•h-- jni^f-»tri«kfn. on the other hand, tiver one ;;ri»uj» only. . . . 

Thptti^h hi« M»rr«»w one in bunhMUNl, o|»|ire>M*4i, U'Ut down : hut 

<n{*|>lr<l thn'U^h divHil t'unht ; i»n«* i> ininie«liately tuinc<i to !-toue 

!hn>u^h dff'ad .Sthrrrk;, in hv it chaiuetl to ilir earth. The enp]»Iin;: 

'•f the mu«« uhir apitamtuft of the f«|M*ei-)).or4an}< niake<> it dithrult ^r 

UD|a«Pihl** ti» iill«r wonU : one in dunih wiili diviwl. . . . Whih' drea«l, / 

;f our Xskv^ into aerount onlv lU attrihute.<^ thu>4 far nientionnl, i^* to ^ 

* i.-oa«t«lrii 1 ni«-ndy a nion« intt-n.'^* or aeute form of Harrow ; then* i«» 

. tn fact a wide vhw* «»f |dienonifna which ^hou u** that dreail ha<* it^ 

"«ii ii»de|n-ndent ph>!*i<»>;nouiy, which ditferentiat*';* it de<'i«Ie<ily fn»ni 

«ifT**v ; thfM' ar»' the !<yni]>tonis whiili ariN% a|i]>arently, U'cau»»e all 

.arf4nDt4U7k* or>;anii* muM len uhi<h ntand without any kind of contn>l 

4 «ilU UKtvenients c<»ntni4'tions railed forth in the inner orxan^ tak*- 

;af? in th»* c«invulMve condition, while with the Horn»wful they an* 

s.arr«»ve«l l*> the Mood-vef«sel nnifH*le<(." |)arwiu ha^ tauj^ht i\t* that 

vikAt I* t*n««l *• fei^iin;; «leath," which occurn on the |in'«««*in-«' of 

« 'Uii«*rr, <I(M*« not n*ally take u]» the fornin of ileath, hut if« a f«>nii **\' 

y^t%\%»iK It 14 clii^dy alliiil to the tn^inhlin'p: whit-h Mi|H'rveiieH when 

btjfe f«»ar i« eitn'nie. lioth mh*ui to U- tlu»- to the Im^akin^ down "^f 

o>«rriiti4tioti thn»ii^di the ):t\'h{ force of the <ttinuili which reach the 

ivrvTil lutivrlfji. 

.V« M*0vmt • Miy«, ** (*nder the iin|ietu<r>«ity of a |M>werful emotion th** 

r'V^mn^Dt of the niU'M le?4 hy the will is* -u^iiended." I'lider hui It 

'flphtiofu douhtleA.<«, tlivrht Inmu.; iniiMt.<s!*ihle, the ci»iiditi<>n of eiifoni-d 

abihitioQ in tln-ad Mi|H*rven»-«, until dciith ri-al •»r feiu'netl iv-ult*. 

TV i«luc Ui mir^'ival of thi-* tnniMiuk' '»nd jNiralyj'i!' jiroliaMy lie* in 

' -^ !act that it nmultn in a withdrawal fn*iu the eneinv of th*- -tiniulu- 

'VWr ^fRM/Aj^iA '/H '!</*- M. |t. 'Jl If. - /<" /Vwr, |». IIP. 
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' to hostility. For we do not find ourselves impelled to attack a beinj; 
which shows no symptoms of fighting. We tend impulsively to avoid 
the object, and not to strike it If we know by experience that it is 
dangerous although cowardly, we strike by an effort of will, and not 

■ from the impulse connected with defence. 

That conditions of very extreme depression caused by illness bring 
dread in its extreme form is well known. Dread, moreover, is incom- 
patible with joy, which we have seen to be determined by the 
conditions opposite to those here hypothetically connected with drea^i. 
A further argument in favour of the general position is seen in the 
fact that the return of activity from the extreme subnormality pro- 
duced by inhibitory effort (dread), and the beginnings of the rise of 
activity from the general subnormality connected with mere passiveness 
(sorrow), have a common psychosis which we call relief, to which we 
now turn. 

Relief is certainl}- a psychosis of general nature, of width and 
fulness, which implies general activities. Tlie relief from dread 
where normal activities have been actually inhibited is naturally 
more noticeable than the relief from passive sorrow. Each, however, 
has the same characteristics. Tlie first rising activity which can no 
longer be suppressed flows off in the direction of least resistance. The 
lungs are at last inflated and we have the "si<;h of relief" ; in sorrow 
especially the first form of relief is connected with weeping and 
sobbing ; all of which are apparently determined by the overflow of 
the newly arising energies into the channels which have been most 
often called into activity in the past.^ 

§ 3. Thus far we have had under consideration the activities 
of oi-inranisms of a passive, uninitiative kind. Later, in the 
development of the race, as spontaneity became marked, there 
may be supposed to have arisen, njx>n the presentation Jof 
objects — 

E, certain co-ordinated activities leading to approach 
towards the object presented. 

F, certain co-ordinated activities leading to departure 
from the object presented. 

Later on, as prevision became more marked — 

G, certain co-ordinated activities tending to the driWng 
away of the object presented. 

' Cf. James's Ps;/., p. 44.'>. Note aXso Dannn, ojk fit, chap. vii. for a 
full«'r treatment of this snljjeot than seems necessary here. 
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II. certain coM»rtliimte<l activities t<*ii<lin;: to bring about 
attnu*tion of other individual.H. 

Kvideiitly the co-onlinutions above iliscusht*d would, under 
thf laws of survival, bt^come connecti^d witii advantageous 
and disadvantiigeous objects, so that approach and activities 
tt'Diling to attract would become connected with advantageous 
•»bject^, and departure and repulsive activities with dis- 
.ulvantageous objects. Whilst this connection was becoming 
•-HUbli.<«hed, we might exjH»ct also the rise of certain 

I. c<»>onli nations of activities tending to efVectiveness of 
4UentiuQ and certain 

K. oc».ordinations of activities relative to the imitation 
of individuals, which will resuh advantages msly for those 
who follow such companions as have beamed to avoid evils 
and '^n goods. 

In the rasi\s II and K where the activities would lie 
•»f a Ten* variwl nature, we should not liK)k for coincident, 
r^rUtivelv definite, conditions of consciousness which would 
W r>'lativelv fixetl. 

To these we return later. 

In the cmses E, F, (J, 1. however, such relative fixity 
•a«»Qld lie hiokeil for. 

Aa a matter of fact we do have the following mental 
4tftte^ : — 

¥L IjiVK arising with tendencies to approach an object, 
which, in the long run. has be(*n racially fuivantat/foiu, 

F. Fbab arising with tendencies to dejmrt from an object, 
which, in the long run, has been racially disadvantaijeoim, 

Cf. An<;f.k arising with tendencies to drive away an object, 
whu'h. in the long run. has \)iHn\ nuMally iUsiulvantagrom, 

I. SiRpRiSE arising with tendencit»s to effective attention. 

TW word I»rK, under my t4*rniim>l(igy, ift evidently ummI in a bnMul 
vftic If it be eurrect, then much of wluit px^s by the miuie of h»ve 
:• «o calkd becauw of indinnrt eoni))ination or conn tuition with the 
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psychoses here described ; the connection, and cause of identity of 
name, however, being assignable in all cases I have examined. Sexual 
love is a particular form of this feeling differentiated by the presence 
of the tendency to act with sexual reference. Professor Bain has 
referred the love psychosis to the pleasures of touch, particularly in 
reference to the embrace. A summary of his statement of the case, 
with Professor James's criticisms, I recommend to the reader as being 
more interesting than anything I could write. ^ 

Darwin's statement of the relation of love to contact appears to me 
more accurate than Professor Bain's.^ As Darwin ^ says, " The feelings 
which are called tender are difficult to analyse ; they seem to be com- 
pounded of affection, joy, and especially of sympathy." 

AVhen we consider to what a wide range the word "love" is applied it 
becomes very evident that any limitation of it to sexual reference is 
impossible. We love our food, our si)orts, our homes, our country, 
our parents, our male friends, and in none of these cases is there any 
embrace element apparent Sexual love is indeed the most vivid and 
lH)werful form of love, but surely vnth. the examples above noted it is 
apparent that there must be some general basic state common to all 
these special forms of love, and to which are superadded the fer- 
reaching effects which we realise when the object loved is of the 
opposite sex. The common ground, I think, is this impulsive tendency 
to subordinate all activities to those necessary to bring about our 
approach to the loved object.** At all events, it seems clear to me that 
all love does contain this, and therefore it is perfectly legitimate to use 
the word to indicate the general " instinct -feeling" which I here 
describe. When I love, I find always a tendency to move out of my 
immediate environment towards its object ; this mental state has 
distinct elements localisable in the muscles I would use in leaving my 
chair and walking forward, and I must acknowledge muscular senaa^ 
tions in arms and chest which are not unlike what would go with the 
embrace ; but of course these elements are not all ; the love is the 
total vibration of the system which, if carried out to its full conclusion, 
would make us arise and go to the loved one as did the prodigal to hia 
father. Horwicz ^ tells us that there are three signs showing the true 
content of love. Ist, The seeking to approach the loved one or the 
striving to unite. 2nd, The willingness to sacrifice oneself. 3pd, 
Feeling {GefiUil)^ sympathy. It seems to mu that 2 and 3 are 
rather resultants, than of the essence of love. The willingness to 
sacrifice oneself probably arises from the fact that love is indirectly 
induced by actions which give pleasure to others ; while sympathy is 



* James's /V//., vol. ii. j>i». r»51, 5r»*j. 

' Darwin, op. rH, p. 21 f*. ^ Ojt. cit, p. liltj. 

* Cf. Martineau, Tirj^s »/ Efhimi Throrij, ii. p. 123. 

* ^4nnhfsfii, vol. iii. p. 4fi2. 
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A ''••n'litii>n «»f low'i* ottitinuAiKc : withuut it, iiiliariiioiiiouM n-latuui'* 
••■•u an«r to hivak tlif ImuiiI. 

A* w«* have .ilr«*a«lv mxn, th«* activitieit of ffar uinliT thii* thi*<)rv 
ATT •iirvctly t»jnii*»»«-i| to th«*c» of low, ami w«* liav«» iuaM tluit !li«» iwo 
«Ckt«*« an* acknowliilptl to U» iiio>iii|intiMc. Whrii an aniiual (»t 
• btlii fc*Ar!» u» Wf ovi'iTomc th<* fear, timt i% iv|)lari* it %iith low, \t\ 
'•» w'«:iti*: it tu <*oiur to u*, not \>y appntat-bin^' it ; ami when w«* wii*h to 
>»nnj4 •►unit'lv.'j* to hiw olhen* wi* voluntarily ^n) t«»wanlH and kf^'p with 
thrtit. SiniiKir ivlutitmH will Ik* found with the (M^ually inconiiMitihlc 
•Utr of 4ii^*r, which w<* dim-uiw lator. 

Fkar 14 domdy allie*! to drvad alH>vi> tn^ated, hut if* ditfervntiat«il 
fr^ni It by intt*niii* inipulH'H t4» niovt? away from the ohjvct prt'M'ntetU 
Th«- wunl ** |icini«' '* may U* applie^l to that t«tatt* of f^ar in which tht*ri* 
:• artually activi* moving away from, hut frar, an usually rx|N*iicncc«I. 
\kM0 the iinpulM^M to turn and run, in |tart n*»>train(*«l. TliUf* f«'ai 
.nrt4%n« at th<* Haim* time thiMMmditiouH of dn*ad : and it if* jir« thou'^di 
N«turp liAil tak'Mi the fonvs ucrumulatiNl h\ tli«* ori;:inal inhihitor\ 
effrrUi folhtwin;; the {»rem*nri* nf ilan^'fi, and had made th*iu of u^' hy 
^<riD;* therm thniu^h certain rhanneli* in whirh they mi^ht U* nio^t 
'tfr-.tivr in takin;; the individual fr«>m the dan^jer. Then* i^ the 
"•tnkiDvC *»^ *1*«* heart" and the |»«»ycho>i* of p'ueral contraction 
ap4i«-«<d mhMi in dp*a<l when the dan^^er it* not definitely loi*aliHe«l ; hut, 
with thi% inti*n!M* involuntary impulneH to turn and llee which can W 
/terrome onlv hv ;jn'al voluntary effort. The inten>itv of the 
UfwJeiKie* Ut tWAti ind«*«Hl vrry t)fteii pro«luce, m we have alreadx 
«nfii in diMruN»in^' <lread, an (»verthn>w nf n^nrdination \\hi«li result- 
:& tmnhling and deathdike |karaly^iH. 

Mi»%em«litii m thf dirrrfion <>/the ohjrd pre-ent*^! hivak down tear. 
f^f Tour enemy ami advance uynni him, and he no h»n^*r ap|iear> 
*W foniii(UI>Ie antau'«ini>t he m-ciuihI a moment ai;o. Approjirh the 
tMot, «• did <'hn«tian in the Pilqriin* /V<M;rfj<'<. and vou find them 
<'iwiti<nL (*oURi^e come!« with thi<« action, a^ O-ar lomes with the 
tsfBiO'i^ an«l uiovini; from the ohj^et, even when thir» a'titm i> 
lakm voluiitarilv, a* I havr aln^idv noted. I^iVr v«hi<h lead*> one 
to ip> out to itj» ohj^K-t *• caMetli out fear." An^er, which i- the 
:mpaUr to attack, may alteniate with. I>ut cannot !•«• HimultaiHM»ur< 
vnh, frar. 

Tb^ complete outcome of A\4«KK i** r<'«i%:ni*iMlly in action:* to drnt* 

4»aT Mf (Ief4ri>y the ohje« t pn*M*lite«l. There aie «udden ilerallp 

3rat# of th« general cinulaloiy a«tiMii — |H*rturK'itii>n*> in thi- 
»nB|At}i«*ttc ner\"ou» «»y^tem : a* in th»- i-an* of joy. " there i- an 
*t|iaft*irm of the hhMnl • Vf*o<d«, an incn'a.*M* ••t innervation in tli** 
T «i-.iDtarT mu«« le« : hut in aii^'r the pheiit^nieiia an* iiioie inten^-, h» 
'<kit*^ifn the liniitA «»f the co-onlinati<»n<« of voluntarv niovem*>ntf> aiiil of 
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their strength, under the power of anger, are overstepped so that the 
movements become forceless and insufficient." ^ The likeness to joy is 
seen rather in the mood of the warrior going out to battle than in 
that of the man suddenly impelled to action by the unlooked-for 
appearance of an enemy. 

But beyond these general effects there can be no question that 
typical anger has necessarily connected with it hostile attitudes 
and actions As Aristotle^ put it, **Let anger be defined as 
an emotion accompanied by pain, impelling us to inflict open 
punishment for any apparent contempt towards ourselves or thoee 
belonging to us." I shall quote from Darwin ^ again : " Rage " (which 
he considers to Iw anger of marked degree) " exhibits itself in 
the most diversified manner. The heart and circulation are alwavs 
affected ; the face reddens or becomes purj^le, with the veins on the 
forehead and neck distended. ... On the other hand, the action 
of the heart is sometimes so much impeded by great rage, that the 
countenance becomes pallid or livid, and not a few men with heart 
disease have dropped down dead under this powerful emotion. The 
respiration is likewise affected ; the chest heaves, and the dilated 
nostrils «]uiver. As Tennyson writes — 

Shar]) breaths of anger puffed her fairy nostrils out. 

Hence we have such expressions as * breathing out vengeance,* and 
* fuming with anger.* The excited brain gives strength to the muscles, 
and at the same time energy to the will. The body is commonly held 
erect ready for instant action, but sometimes it is bent forwards towards 
the offending pei*son, with the limbs more or less rigid. The mouth is 
generally closed with firmness, showing fixed determination, and the 
teeth are clenched or ground together. Such gestures as the raising of 
the arms, with the fists clenched, as if to strike the offender, are common. 
Few men in a great passion, and telling some one to begone, can 
resist acting as if they intended to strike or ])ush the man violently 
away. The desire, indeed, to strike often become** so intolerably 
strong, that inanimate objects are struck or dashed to the ground ; 
but the gestures frequently become altogether purposeless or frantic 
. . . The lips are sometimes protruded during rage in a manner the 
meaning of which I do not understand, unless it depends upon our 
descent from some ape -like animal. . . . The lips, however, are 
much more commonly retracted, the griiming or clenched teeth being 
thus exposed- This has l>een noticed by almost every one who has 
written on expression. The appearance is as if the teeth were un- 
covei-ed, ready for seizing or tearing an enemy, th(»ugh there may be 
no intention of acting in this manner.** 



* Lauge, op. eit. p. :J2. My translation is freo. Thf whole chapter ii* 
interfstiiig. 

- Ilhrtorir^ B»»k II. ihap. ii. ^ Op. cit. p. 240 ff. 
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H.at .iiijt-r r.iiiihit U* fully I'XiMTU'tueil without tlirM> uttiv it :<■.•« i»t' 

. i-Ciiitv Hill. I think, Iwiuiiie cviilriit to any one who will trv In 

•--'! *n^T »hilf .iv«ii<lin;{ any n( iti • h4l^a(-tcri^tic r\|ir»""»iitii«., *■.«/. 

«:.:I^ •trt'kiii,^' till* hfinl «>f a ihiM, with :i ^iniK* t>n on^'h huv, with 

:..<• Ti^th a|<art, with tin- h;ui«lH uncIfiichi'iL 

Th^: St EI'HI^K \* alu.ivf ;u*i'oni)ani<*<l hy ac'tivitiv<i liNikiii;; t«» th«* 

.v-rf-^rti'.h of atti-ntiiin i^ I think, hhowii in tlu* follnwin^ ifUotation 

•r- ru iKirwin' : "Attention, if •iiiiMcn an<l rh»*<', •^'nuluatc- into >ur- 

; r.<*-. .ui'I till** into a-litniflinii*iit, antl thiit into «tu|M*tiiil aniaz«*ni(*nt. 

n.** Ultrr fninii* of min<l i-* i1<m<«>1v akin to trrror. Attrntioii ii« 

•hiwu l>y ihf ryi'hroWn iN'in^ hli^htly rai-fil ; an*! a** this htatf 

r, TTAm* int<* 'urpriM*, th«*y an* niiMil to a nunh ;;h'at«'r i-xtt'nt, B'ith 

\h.' ryrs* oiiil iiinuth wiih*ly o|N*n. Tht* riii^in;^ of tin* fVi'hntwx in 

art-»-f*iry in or«l»T that thi* rvi-* ^houlil W o]N«iitil (|ui< kly .nnl wnli-ly, 

in! tbi* in**vrnicnt |l^•■lur^^ tran-VfrM* wrinklfA a'pio.-* t)i<* foivhi'inl. 

TL-* ■I'-.Tvf t't whiih thf i*\fl»roWH .tml mouth an* ti|N'ii»Ml rorivf|M)n«l'* 

w.:h thf •hvr«*i» of ••urpri^* fflt : l»ut thi"*f iiioxfiiifiitH inu^l U* !•»• 

r*:ia.itr«l. f<ir .1 wi'lrlv-oiM'in'il luouth with i'Vrti|i*wo onlv ^ll'.;htlv 

r«.«^i rr^ult- III a iiiiMniiik'h""* ^'rinia^•^ .i- Mr. l>U(-h*'!inr ha** ^h«>wn 

z, "ti'- I'f hi4 }«h<»lii;:r.i)ili4. On th«* othiT hanil, a ]>iT<*on iii.tx ofii'ii 

iv ^.n t" jin*t« ihl -«iri»risi« hy nirn-ly raiMii^j hi" r\rl»n»w-.. . . . 

Tli* ryv* aiiil iinMith U'lii;,' wi«l«'ly ojn'n i- an rxpn-.-^ion uniViTNillv 

•»^. ^ii««^i .X* on«- t»f ■iurpri'M* nr :i>toiii>hint'nt. Thu- Sh;ikf.-j>«a!i' 

•av4, '1 Mw a -iiiith r>liin<l with o|m*ii luouili hwallouiiii; a tailor'^ 

!•■• ViM;/ J"hn^ Ai t IV. Si rin* ii. . Ainl a^.iin. *'rii»y M'fnii'il 

L^k At, with utAriiu' oil oiif allot hiT, t>> ti-ar th<* r.iM*4 nf th«*ir • Vfo ; 

: -.— ««• •{H-vt h 111 thiir iluinhin'^^, lanu'ua;:i* in tln-ii wry p -tun- ; 

L- I ! -•kt-'l a* if thi-y hail ImmpI of a Worhl ilf-tP'Vi-tl ' .H'lnt^'* T*ii'\ 

\ : V. Si'Hf II.) . . , That thi* I'yi-hnjws ;in' rai-***! hy an innnt«- 

' :n*iin'-!ivi* ini]oilM' niav U* iiiffrr<*<I fp'iii tht* fa<'t th.it l^iura 

yr. i^tikAit inv.tnahly Mi* thiH when :b*tonif.hf«i, a-^ I h.ivi- In'Oii 

a«»%:r»^i )*\ th** \v\\ who has lately had < liar.:*' of hrr. A« '>ur}»ii-«' 11 

'i':*..«| li\ •t'iiii'ttiiii,: iiii<'\{N'i-ti*il of utikiiowii. Mf natur.illy ilfii**, 

«i*a •Urlh^l, to |>-rii'ivf tin- raii-r .1- i|iii<kly .1^ |N...-il.h« : .ui'l «•• 

cw«('irntly ••|ii>ii our t')!-"* fullv. ■«• that tin- tieltl of \i<>i<in ni.iy U- 

^ r^.i-«-«i. an<l the rvfUillt niiivnl im-iIv in anv ilin*rtii>ii. Hut thi- 

i*ri.r Airount* f«»r thi* i-vrlirow-i Umiiv; wi ;;iiMtly r.ii-fl ii-* \* lh<' 

M<r. Aa«i for tin* wiM «tann^ of thf ii|mii r\i'5>. Th«- i'lplaiialinii Iif% 

I m-l^\0-^ in the ini|»o-*ilMlity of oinihiil: thr v\%r* with irn-al rapi^liiv 

•• ^:.-^!r raittin^ thf ii|i|N'r Inly, To itffit thi-* thf ryfhn»w« muot 

» ;if:»«l • n**rv<'ti«Mlly. Any niif wIm will try to oj^n hir ryr« .i> 

.. -ftii X* |»"^il'lf U'fiiii- a iniiTiM will tiiiil thai In* act" thu- ; ami 

*i- •:*'r;:^ti'' lifting up of tin* ryrhriiw- ii|iiim thf fyr* ««i wi h-ly that 

••*? •Iatv. thf whitf ln'in;: fXiNiM-ii ail aniuiiil thf iri*. Mi'rfi»vi r, 

'I' 'I'TAlion r>f thi* fVfhp'Wt 1- an aiU.mtaj'- in linikiiu' upwii*!- : 
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for as long as they are lowered they impede our visioii in this direc- 
tion. The cause of the mouth being opened when astonishment is 
felt is a much more complex affair ; and several causes apparently 
concur in leading to this movement. It has often been supposed Uiat 
the sense of hearing is thus rendered more acute ; but I have watched 
persons listening intently to a slight noise, the nature and source 
of which they knew perfectly, and they did not open their mouths. 
. . . Every sudden emotion, including astonishment, quickens ihe 
action of the heart, and with it the respiration. Now we can breathe, 
as Gratiolet remarks, and as appears to me to be the case, much more 
quietly through the open mouth than through the nostrils. There- 
fore when we wish to listen intently to any sound, we either stop 
breathing, or breathe as quietly as possible, by opening our mouths, 
at the ' same time keeping our bodies motionless. . . . When ihe 
attention is concentrated for a length of time with fixed earnestness 
on any object or subject, all the organs of the body are forgotten and 
neglected, and as the nervous energy of each individual is limited in 
amount, little is transmitted to any part of the system, excepting that 
which is at the time brought into energetic action. Therefore many 
of the muscles tend to become relaxed, and the jaw drops from its 
own weight. This will account for the dropping of the jaw and open 
mouth of a man stupefied with amazement, and perhaps when leas 
strongly affected. I have noticed this appearance, as I find recorded 
in my notes, in very young children when they were only moderately 
surprised. 

'* There is still another and highly effective cause leading to the 
mouth being opened when we are astonished, and more especially 
when we are suddenly startled. We can draw a full and deep 
inspiration much more easily through the widely-open mouth than 
through the nostrils. Now when we start at any sudden sound or 
sight, almost all the muscles of the body are involuntarily and 
momentarily thrown into strong action, for the sake of guarding our- 
selves against or jumping away from the danger, which we habitoaUy 
associate with anything unexpected. But we always unconsciously 
prepare ourselves for any great exertion, as formerly explained, by 
first taking a deep and full inspiration, and we consequently open oar 
mouths. If no exertion follows, and we still remain astonidied, we 
cesise for a time to breathe, or breathe as quietly as possible, in order 
that every sound may be distinctly heard. Or again, if our attention 
continues long and earnestly absorbed, all our muscles become relaxed, 
and the jaw, which wa« at first suddenly opened, remains dropped. 
Thus several causes concur towards this same^ movement, whenever 
surprise, astonishment, or amazement is felf 

The conscious side of the sudden turning towards the unknown 
object is an element of surprise which deserves further emphasis than 
Mr. Darwin gives to it The action looks to more perfect adjustment 
of the organs by which knowledge is reache<l. We have become so 
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*cctuU>fiir«I ii» thi« actiuii that wr iimke a tiguiv of i«{HtM'h fnuii it, aii«l 
ulk of Wio}; tumtd from a tniiii of thouj^ht by houu* iiiir]>ri8inK ri*U- 
>«. Any one uuy ounviiire hinitM>lf tlmt 8ur|>nf4« ix <lei»(*n(Ient ujioii 
:V activities above d«i(ortlji*<I, and cannot be ex|»eri«*nce4l if they bi* 
'Itminatcti, if he will make the attempt to \m fiuqtriflinl u|K>n ima^in- 
.0): a ftuddt-n noijie back (»f him and remain without ttiniin):, holdin;: 
■ !• teeth clenrhed and keeping hin eyeM cloned. 



§ 4. Now it is to be noted timt all of the detinite tueutal 
«utes ihuft far mentioned — .foy. Dread, Sorn»\v, Relief, Love. 
Y^mi, An^fer, Surprise — an^ typicid emotions; and this leads us 
lo the hypotht*sis that rmotions an- f/u rfhttmlif Ji.raf psi/- 
'ktmts (iDstinct-feelin<{s) roinritirnt irith rorn'MjHfnt/itu/li/ jixtd 
^*MfniinntinnA of inMinrtivr cwtivitieH arisimj ttj^m the jursmt- 
*i/um t/ deitrminatr objtctivf ronditionji. 

It u apparent tliat in what has precedinl this we have been 
tmiiiD^ of th4* widest distinctions only. Tndrr the tlieor}* 
defended no two emotions are likelv to !><> iil(*nti(*al in 
diflferent men, or evt*n in thtt same man at <Iitl'enMit momentti, 
lor it is highly improbable that tliere will ever lie an exact 
nKQiTvnce of a certain combination (»f cnm]M>nentH in an iui- 
j*alnve reaction. As Paulhan * says, "II n'y a {>as deux 
'aMUooji wmblables ; I'amoiir, chtv. Stuart Mill, nest ])as le 
que Tamour chez (Usanova. De mrme, le mrnie 
n'est j^neralement pas amoun*ux on ambitit^ux, ou 
•>ffj(iieilleax a quarante ans. exnct4*ment de la m(''me manim^ 
^iH Ta ^ti' a dix-huit ans/' It is evident, under such cir- 
cvBfUuices, that, as has aln^ady lN*rn sugge.*<t('«l, there is 
cmt danger of bein^ misund<*rstoo<l in any description of 
what i« the amtent of any namod (^motion. But this dan;;er 
ami be braved 

The name given to a state must be determinetl by it^ 
omt prominent^ ever-present, and ;;enerally • reco«;nis4Ml 
^Jrrential mental coni]K)nents. When one runs impulsividy 

Affriift^ !*• I^^* ^^ ^^^ V' 1^9 ^<^r development of thi» 



WA 
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from a danger towards a protector, the psychic side of the 
activities of running are common to both the state of love 
with which he looks forward, and to the state of fear with 
which he looks back; but these psychic coincidents of 
running being relatively unimportant, are scarcely con- 
sidered. What are considered are the complex reactive psy- 
choses which always appear in consciousness when he loves, 
and those diverse ones which appear when he fears. We are 
to consider, therefore, in each case that constant mental com- 
plex which is always experienced whenever we designate our 
state of mind by the name of one of the emotions, paying 
especial attention to characteristic dififerential elements, i 

Still the psychic side of the muscular reactions which make 
up the visible expression with which we have principally 
been dealing, must be important, if the hypothesis be correct 
The muscular sensations, in truth, attract most attention in 
the introspective study of emotional states. I think it 
evident that these sensations are, in all cases where expres- 
sion is marked and disparate, exceedingly important elements, 
and are those which are most easily fixable, and by which, 
therefore, we for the most part dififerentiate the several 
states;^ in other words, the muscular elements mainly 
determine our broader classification and naming of the 
emotions ; but it is apparent, I think, that they cannot make 
up the total of what we speak of as an emotional state of 
mind. 

Nor do I think it is at all possible to limit the physical 
activities involved with the emotions, to such effects of 
voluntary innervation or alteration of size of blood-vessels or 
spasm of organic muscle as Lange seems to think detennine 
them ; nor to increase and decrease of muscle power as F^i^'s 
results might suggest; nor to such changes, in relation of 

' Cf. Professor James's article in Mind, 34, and my clisctisaion of the 
in 36. 
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iixe of capiliaries, in voluntary innervntioti, in respiratory 
md heart functioning its Lehmann ' has observed. 

The fart is that we are still very much in the dark as to 
the physical coincidents of the emotional psychoses, and in 
ny judgment we always shall \k\ For these emotions seem 
to me to be coincidents of reactions of the whole organism 
tending to certain results. The superficial changes involved 
we may to some extent discover, but until we reach a stage of 
omniscience we cannot hope to understand and describe all 
the activities and their relations that are involve<l. We mav, 
however, with propriety roughly classify our emotional 
ftatea by broad distinctions of physic content as connecteil 
with certain ends tliat we see attaine<l by the reactions ; as I 
have done above : but we must acknowledge that each 
individoal idiosyncrasy and each temporar}' change of 
individual activity should alter in small ways the psychit* 
complex, and this, as we have seen, accords with experience. 

To go further with this developmental consideration would 
perhaps be ]M)ssible, but the value of such argument, doubtful. 
tome will say, even as far as we have gone, liecomes more so 
the further we proceed. l»ecause of the uncertainty as to the 
history of our racial development. I think it worth while, 
however, to say a few words in refen»nce to the psychological 
hypothesis to which this cursor}' <levelopmental view leails us. 

§ 5. The definition of emotion al)ove given is opposed to 
the ordinary notion that emotions are mental states which 
otmM certain expressions. Wt» should s])eak not of the 
expre^ion of the emotions, nor of emotions as caused by 
the expressive activities, but of the emotions as the psychic 
sidf of these expressions, using this last t^^rm broadly. Thin 
i* the position involved in (ht dffinitinn of omotion a<lopted by 

I Cf. Lrhnunn, «p. rit, pp. 64 tT.. 112 If. 
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Professor James in his Psychology^ where he says : " The bodily 
changes follow directly the perception of the existing fact, and 
our feeling of the same as they occur is the emotion ;" but the 
definition I give does not involve the doubtful contention 
which Professor James makes, viz. that the emotion is caused 
by the expression. Whether this contention be verified or no, 
the definition I give seems to me to hold true. Professor 
James's own acute arguments seem to me to afford us full 
reason for accepting the view that emotions are not psychoses 
which cause the expression, but are the psychic coincidents 
of the expression, and of what goes with it. 

That all typical emotions are determined by the appearance 
of percepts, and are instinct-feelings,^ will, I think, not be 
denied. Although in our complicated life we have come to 
realise the end to which our vivid emotions lead us, they are 
in no sense dependent upon that knowledge for their power. 
Where an emotion appears to grow upon us, it is because the 
object of it gains gradually its place in its group. The casual 
acquaintance becomes one wheHi we love, not as the result of 
the appreciation of advantage to be gained by his co-opera- 
tion, but as soon as his general action towards us has placed 
him in the category of those who are in sympathy with us ; 
the emotion is changed in character and force, but is imme- 
diate at each step ; the love once gained is not easily over- 
thrown by evidences of perfidy. To take another instance, 
the boxer strikes at first with calculated precision, but pre- 
sently, when " he warms to his work," he becomes angry, the 

» Vol. ii. p. 489. 

* The weakening effect of a suddenly arising emotion, as noted by Wtmdt 
in his Psy, Phy., 3rd edit. vol. ii. p. 406, is due, doubtless, to this in- 
stinctive nature of emotion, and to the fact that its power is dependent upon 
the immediacy of the reaction ; it works suddenly, to the equally sudden loss 
of power and activity in the parts not necessarily acting in the direction of 
the object of the emotion. The psychosis of this weakening forma, of conrse, 
in certain directions, an imiK>rtant element in the complex which we call the 
emotion. 
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(•lows follow one another without the intermetliation of 
thought He then l>econies a true tighter. 

lU then, the emotions are determined by the instinctive 
activities, each marked diiTerence of activity should be acaini- 
{oAoied by a difference of emotional quality. The psychosis, 
wbeo one cowers before an approacliing danger, is clearly 
not the same as that when one is actively fleeing from 
danger, although there is so much in common between the 
two states tlmt lx)th are carelessly called /earA, Rage simi- 
iarlr. with its active demonstrations, is certainly apart from 
hatred, with its quieter calculati(ms. Tlie love which in- 
Tolvea the wide excitement, the intense glandular secretive 
artivities which arise when the loved object is of the opposite 
^x, and one with whom sexual ndations are ]K)ssible, must 
U? a ver>' different total complex from the love towanls a 
bfoCher, from which the excitements above mentioned are 
entirely eliminated. 

Toder such a view it is evident that the incompatibility 
of the activities involved in the two cases should lead us to 
expect to find that '* perfect love casteth out fear," as we read 
in the Scriptures. Aristotle noted the same and kindred 
iKta. " No one loves a person whom he fears," says he ; ^ 
and again/ " It is impossible to feel anger and fear at the 
fame time."* In like manner, ft)r instance, w*e should Ix* 
pfep^red to find it impossible, as it is in my own case at least, 
to experience anything like definite suq)rise with clenched 
teeth and lialf-closed eyes; open eyes and mouth being 
characteristic surprise expressions. Differences between the 
mental habit of individuals should also \m expected to lead 
tf> foch differences of conception of the content of the several 
fmotions, as we find. Actions bnaight alxmt by will or by 
accident should in a wide way be ac('ompanie<l by psychoses 
Mmilar to what wonM Im» exixTienctNl weiv the acts such as 

* lUuiorir^ Itook II. *'\\a\\ w. ' Jbiti. chafi. iiu 
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" express the emotions." Let one in the dark, hearing foot- 
steps behind one, start suddenly to walk faster. If he pay 
close attention, he will note the " sinking of the heart " and 
other psychic effects which go a great way to make up fear 
proper. Other instances of importance are given by Pro- 
fessor James.^ His argument by exclusion,* too, is suggestive 
for us here. That the cutting oflP of the important muscular 
or other components of a complex emotional state, one by 
one, should reduce the emotion by great steps correspondingly, 
is to be expected under our hypothesis. 

§ 6. A few points may well be brought forward which 
give indirect corroboration in reference to the emotions above 
described. 

Joy, sorrow, dread, and relief may be grouped together. 
In view of the relations to general activities above described, 
joy and relief, on the one hand, should be expected to show 
close bonds : sorrow and dread on the other ; and thus we 
find them. Of the more active emotions fear should be found 
closely allied to dread, and because it must have its cause in 
the actions of others, should be somewhat less emphatic in 
our experience than love and hate, which, on the other hand, 
imply spontaneity, an emphasis of our individuality, a going 
out towards others. No wonder is it that Empedocles held 
love and anger to l>e the determinants of all phenomena. As 
Mr. Bain says, they " stand out boldly as giants of the group." 

The relation to safety in the presence of danger which is 
common to both hate and fear should make the transition 



' Psychology^ yol. ii. p. 462 ff. Lehmann {np. cit, p. 114) juntly holds tliAt it 
is impossible to claim an identity between these ''artificial emotions '* and the 
emotions as normally initiated, for if they were the same we would be unable 
to note the difierence between them. All that can be claimed, of ooune, is 
that a large proportion of the psychic elements are the same in the two 
and this is all that is needful for our arginnent. 

- Ihid. p. 4^3. 
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iv»m one to the other very easy. This is a matter oi ex- 
{•^•neiire. The anitiial driven to bay loses fright, and fi^ht^ 
with a fiertvness which is proverbial. Those dan^»rous 
••nJHi'la which are pre-eminently too jKiwerful for us to with- 
*:aud. excite fear, and thost^ which are notably weaker than 
w»- are excite anp»r or dis<lain. The lion, even when caj^ed, 
!• /fttrrti^ not hattHl. We rA/#-j*/ snapping lap-dotr*, and 
«{itJerA and mosquit^H^s. 

S»*ven of the emotions alxive discussed arc held to 1h» de- 
termined by relations to advantageous or disadvantaginnis 
I'bject.*) ; but it is apparent that (1) then* are cases where 
til- emotion arises while the ndation daimetl can 1h» shown 
n-*t to exist ; and (2) then; are cases in which the relation 
(.in be <ihown to exist where the looked-for emotion does not 
Appear. Th«*se excc»ptions are explicable on developmental 

Tile sectmd {>oint a1)ove mentioned nee<ls little di.scu.«^sion. 
f-r it is evident that if tiu^n* \te many recogni.sable dangers 
fr»»m which we d«i not instinct ividv n*coil. and manv nnMnznis- 
iWe ;niins which we do not instinctivelv reach <»ut towanls. this 
I* to bi* ex]iected when» conditions an» ndatively new to the 
rare. The first |K)int is covered by the .supjKwition that the 
mherited temlcncies have in the past history of our nice Ixhmi 
connecleil with the advanta<;es or <lisadvantages which we 
ft^iw fail to n>ali.se ; and enough instances can Ih* bn»ught 
f'*rwanl. in which we are able t<i see that the bH»ke<l-for 
relation has existA'd in the ])ast. to wammt us in accepting the 
»Qppo«tition as pndMible. The joy and sadm^ss connected 
f^^p^ctively with the thought of the coming of Spring and 
•.h<? defiarture of Summer an» not commensurate n»s|M'ctively 
With the ad%'antjige autl di*^idvantage to u«* in tln»se tlay.^. 
For ns the fluctuations of s«si**on bring little prai^tic^tl 
chancre ; the pn*visions and precautions of mo<1erii life have 
I'Tiken the force of the dani:ei> and have taken awav fmni 
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the importance of the gains ; but among our ancestry there 
must have been a very direct relation between Spring and 
ease of living, and between Winter and hardship. The same 
may be said with less force about the joy connected with 
sunrise, and the sadness with evening ; for us, who turn night 
to day, the connection with changes of general activity must 
be greatly lessened. Both of these cases, especially the latter, 
are complicated by real increase or decrease of general 
activity in the manner already touched upon. 

Many dread every approaching thunderstorm, and feel relief 
at its departure ; the dangers connected with lightning effects, 
so slight for us, must have been very considerable for our quasi- 
simian ancestors. Eeal fear is experienced by timid people 
upon seeing the beasts of prey in a menagerie. Their fierce 
cries and ferocious aspect and appearance of power must carry 
us back to the times when they were a real cause for alarm ; 
for, encaged, well fed, and closely guarded, they are as nearly 
harmless as anything in our environment can be. Malevo- 
lence, too, is shown towards insects and smaller reptiles which 
do not harm us, but which we can imagine may, in certain 
species, have been exceedingly dangerous to our forefathers. 
The love felt by many people for dogs seems incommensurate 
with their advantage to us. Under our system of living, 
they are indeed often real nuisances ; but as protectors and 
helpers our ancestors must have found their companionship 
of great value. 



§ 7. The principal i)oint of interest for us, in connection 
with this hypothesis, lies in the fact that if^the theory main- 
tained be correct, the separation of pleasure and pain from 
the emotions is evidently a psychological necessity ; for it is / 
manifestly impossible to hold that pleasures and pains are 
" relatively fixed psychoses," or that they " correspond to 
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n\etl iMHonlinutiuns of instinctive activities/' or *' arise u|N»n 
the presentation of determinate objective comlitionft.** Or, to 
uw l*rofes:S4)r James s terms, it is clrarly imiMmsible to tliink 
of pleasures anil pains as " our feelings of tlie b(KliIy changes 
vhich follow directly the |)erception of existing facts." 

Morvuver. plea.surt*s and pains art» /i<*/ determiniHl by ptT- 
vvpu, as emotions are ; they are part and {mrcel of the elements 
vhich ^ to make up these ]H>rcepts, as well as of tlie simpler 
•VLie^ which we call sensations, to go no farther. Again, 
plrAsure-pain nunles do not ditfor radically with the dini*r- 
•*uct-4 of content to which thev are attached, as emotions do. 
Thr y«f iM.< of sorrow and the jxnns of fear an* not essentially 
divenif, nor are tlie pleiLsurt^s of love and thos<! of triumph 
fppostMl in any way, notwithstanding the gn^at distinttion 
t^tween the st4ites to which they are att^iched. Again, 
:4«*sure-pain mo<h's cannot, with the least degn>e of certainty, 
'« bn»us;ht about by will or by accident, tlm>ugh the stimu- 
Ution of the activities which have befon* bn»ught them to us. 
FfH? ubjfcts, — the sensations which one day give us pleasun» 
{*rodace {laiu on anoth«'r day. Finally (tt> adopt from Pro- 
ffMor James the metho<l of exclusion;, it is clear that wr do 
^ U^* all of our emotion if we think out of it all of its 
|Jcadun*-pain ; there is much else left which is n*cognisable 
M eiiK>tional still. On the other hand, we ant able to elimi- 
utf th«* pleasure or ]>ain only if we at the same time eflWa 
tbe in^ulual obliteration or radical alteration of the tUmmi.s to 
vhkh they liave Ikhmi altaclied. It apjHMirs to me, therefore, 
:hat the position taken in Chap. I. as to the separation in 
iaisification of emotion and plea.su re- pain is amply justifi«'d. 
It may be urginl, however, that we have (nissihI over «»ne 
riotable reason why the two ;^'roups of phemunena should In* 
osnetl together. It may U* held that there are detinite ex- 
(-fv^^iMUS for pleasunt and for {»ain. and that this fact forces 
'•i* under the above thei»ry of the em^ititins. to place pleasure 
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and pain under the emotional category. I think it will 
appear clear, however, to any one who studies the subject, 
that " expression " is quite a different matter in the two cases. 
Emotional expression is called out by and relates to objects. 
Pleasure-pain expression is called out by and relates to dis- 
tinctly subjective states. Darwin, although his thought is 
obscured by the prevailing uncertainty of terminology and 
by his failure to consider the distinctions between pleasure- 
pain and emotion, nevertheless brings out clearly in his book 
on the subject that the expression of pleasure is little else 
than the result of an overflow of surplus energy into channels 
which are otherwise in frequent use (which, as we shall see 
later, is a fact we should look for under our theory), but with 
no discernible end. The activities which pain brings about 
are very wide, involving the whole nervous system.^ Mr. 
Darwin has shown us that the more evident external expres- 
sions of pain involve activities which tend to relieve the pain 
by alteration of attention,^ or by efforts to remove the pain- 
giving object or to attract what may aid, or by actions tending 
to protect delicate parts of the organic system during the 
violent actions which these efforts imply.' 

Inasmuch as it is perfectly possible in many cases by an 
effort of will to inhibit the expressions of pain without in the 
least reducing, but rather with the likelihood of increasing, the 
pain itself; and, on the other hand, to inhibit the expressions of 
pleasure without reducing the pleasure except so far as it was 

* Cf. Mantegazza, La Physiologic d. I. DonUur^ p. 60. He has attemptad 
to show that the obscurer activities in |>art tend to '^produce carbonic 
intoxicatiou, which alleviates the painful sensation." 

' Cf. Mantegazza, op, ciL p. 219, for a variety of examples. 

' Lehmann {op. cit. p. 75 ff. ) has lately attempted to define special effects of 
[tain and of pleasure upon heart action and respiration and capillaiy volume. 
His results do not convince me that he has found any expressive effects for 
simple pleasures or pains, or that he has defined the whole of the effects 
examined. Nor do they show, in my opinion, that there is any special 
action for pleasure or for pain apart from influences of the contents to which 
they are attached. 
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>iL«tiDctly |«rt uud {nrci'l of the muscular contnirtinuH involveil 
in tlu* {ileoAure state thus narroweii, it seoins I'VultMit that the 
•-ipn*»ion iu thest* casen is a iliirerent thiii«( fn>ni emotional 
• xpreasion proper, which, as we have seen, cannot 1m* cut ofV 
without 4iistinctly limiting the emotional state. 

It scetus to me that it may 1m^ helil that pleasun* and |»ain 
i-nntj iih»»Mi true emotional states which are the psychoses of 
the Activities involved in and with their so-call(*d expressions. 
ThU petition is corrobonited by the fact that so soon as Uic 
rxprvMions l»ecome separate<l from pure subjective reference 
ind relate to (»bjective conditions, then they tend to Income 
i^irutitied with well-n>co<{nise<l emotions. Pleasure expres- 
«i*»n«, wht'n extreme, tend to brinj^ alxmt general activities. 
ind the pleasure Is identifiinl with joy. Tain exjiressions 
bring UA sorrow or dread, or the violent activities with which 
an^^fr is connected. When pleasurif leads us to an objt^rt 
ve find ourselves loving it. lUit the ph*asun* would bi^ 
tbeiv even if we made no motion, actual or ideal, towards it. 
When {uiin leads us to strike the nios(|uito we feel anger, 
r-at the |«iin would havi* lH*en there had we made no attemi>t 
u> kill. 

It iii api^rent that the facta here emphasised enable us to 
Accoant for the common classification togi*ther of emotions 
and pl«-asure-|>ain, above referre<l to. in a manner more satis- 
CacUiry than was ]»ossible in Chap. I.. wh«*ix' a jMirtial ex- 
pUnation waA givi*n of the lack of distinction. We .shall 
find, indeed, further ground for this onlinary lack of dis- 
^rnmioation which we wen? unprepared to discuss at that 
:i!ue. but which is apjtropriate here*. The two set^ of 
plNrDomena an> allied in that U»th are primitive; in \kA\\ 
ra.<«9 ve arc* able to trace their genesis back to the earliest 
•ievelopmentA of consciousness ; Uith guide towanis the 
jdrantageous or away from th«* di-saiivant^igeous, the deveh*])- 
m^nt of sea^tional discrimination not showing this character- 
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istic. In the case of pleasure-pain, as we shall presently see, 
we need to postulate only so much mental power as will make 
possible the discrimination between the psychic phases which 
are the coincidents of nerve states, healthful or unhealthfol, 
to the nerve organ. In the case of the emotions, we need to 
postulate a broad step in the development of intelligence, viz. 
the capacity to recognise objects. 

/ It will perhaps be well here to consider a little more 
/ closely the theory which attempts to show that the emotions 
' are complexes of pleasure and pain in representation. 

The early associationists, attracted by the strong algedonic 
quality appearing in the emotions, and not unnaturally tending 
to carry to extremes their thought as to association, suggested 
the hypothesis that there is nothing in the emotions except 
revivals of pleasures and pains which have been experienced 
directly, or which are transferred (from means to end, for 
example), and which cause the bodily actions called their 
expressions. The theory was not carefully thought out, and 
has shown no little weakness under the examination of the 
associationists themselves. A serious flaw in the theory is 
brought forward by Professor Bain (James Mill's Analysis; 
note to chap. xxL sec. ii.) when he says, " Anything that looks 
solely to the circumstance of pleasure and pain (important 
as that is) fails to grapple with all the facts. For example, 
there is no account rendered of the very familiar emotion of 
wonder." Mr. J. S. Mill (in the note to same chap, and sec.) 
presents a still more notable objection to the theory in the 
following words. He takes fear as an example of the 
psychoses in question and says, "The idea of a pain,* if it 
acts on the bodily functions at all, has an action of the same 
kind (though much less in degree) as the pain itself would 
have. But the passion of fear has a totally different action. 

' I should say (he painful r* vival of a pain. 
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>u|i|4Me the fwir to be that of a tl<»;{«;iii;{. The tli>«^in«» itself, 

;t it produciHl any physical (leiiHaistrulioti. would imMluco 

crie<, sbrinkinjxH. |M>8.sibly inuscultir stru^^^los. aiul ini^'lit by 

iLe* remoter flfects ilisturb the action of the* brain or of the 

cinulation ; and if the fear of the tlo^^in;^ pnMlueetl these 

^nie efTet'U in a mitigated de<^a'e the {K>\ver of fear mi;:ht U* 

merely the |»ower of the idea of the ]Kiin. Tml none of tliesi* 

in* mt all like the characteristic symptoms of fear ; while those 

« hanicteristic symptoms are nnich the same whatever be the 

{Mrtii'ular |»iiin apprehended, and whether it be a iKxIily or 

a pur«rly mental pain, pn)videii it )h* sutliciently intense* and 

•ufficiently proximate. No one has ever a(*count4Hi for this 

remarkable diiren*nce/* Another objection occurs to me 

vhicli may U* mentione<i hen*. If the so-called emotions 

vr merely n»presentative pleasures and {mins, then the 

lepnf^entation to ourselves of the pleasun's ami \muA coming 

Co UA should pro<luce in us the ''emotions.'* Any one who 

«ill experiment in this fmrticular will, I Indievr, decide that 

D(j !(uch ris4* of " emotion '* takes place under such circum- 

fUocen, r.//. no amount of n*pn\sentation to a hungry man of 

tL*- pleasures of eating or of gratitude t<» a jMissible bene* 

factor can bring alK)ut joy such as would follow u|)on the 

appearance of some ouf* In^aring fiMMl. 

I^ter on Darwin and other evolutionists calle<l attention 
:*« the usefulness of the exi>ressions to the indivitlual and the 
nor. and this seemed to stn^ngthen the assiH'iationist |M>sition. 
Utboagh in reality the valuable n^sults obtaine<l fnmi evolu- 
tMQary inquir}' served to mask tin* weakness of the funda- 
Bwntal notion. 

Huffding in his Paiftholf^ji* has lately taken up the 
ohinnal doctrine, and has stateil it in most attract ivr form. 
tiQt he bring<< no new or effective an^iment to pn*ve the 
poiition. 
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Lehmann ^ still more lately has defended the hypothesis, 
and, in my opinion, has for the first time stated it in a form 
that makes it worthy of serious consideration. It may be 
put thus : — 

(A) Each intellectual element has attached to it a definite 
pleasure or pain phase which is not alterable* without a 
practical change of individuality ; hence, when this element 
is revived, its fixed pleasure or pain phase is revived also. 
Pleasures and pains cause motor activities (or expressions) 
which differ with the intellectual elements to which they are 
attached.* 

Emotions are strong complex pleasure or complex pain 
states, largely representative (B), which cause complex motor 
activities, which latter add their pleasure-pain qualities to 
the totality. 

This is apparently a rational hypothesis, but it is founded, 
in the first place, upon a dogmatic assumption (B), which 
cannot in any way be proven, and which is not a necessary 
one. 

In the second place, it is untenable, because the evidence 
all poiuts to a denial of the notion (A) that unalterable 
algedonic phases are attached to each intellectual element 
( Vorstellung)} 

In the third place, it fails, because, as I shall presently 
show (Chap. V. Appendix II.), emotions which have a 
practically fixed content {Vorstellung) are experienced by 
an individual, within narrow time limits, in variable alge* 
donic phases, which would be impossible if the hjrpotheses 
were correct 

The theory, indeed, is entirely without force unless the 

> (^, ciL p. 5« ff. 2 p 165 ff 3 p, 278. 

^ Note the cases in opposition to his view which Lehmann himself gives 
(op. ciL p. 162 ff.), and explains lamely as dae probably to the fact that new 
intellectual elements here enter i^nth different algedonic phases. See Chapu V. 
Appendix II. of this book for further evidence in opposition to Lehmann. 



t! inntin\ts and KMOTIOXS 1*7 

•motion, whicli is a psychosis of comparative tixednoss, 
.* iiia<U* ii{» (»f clniieiits which have a similar iixed char- 
icter 

It iji hanl to s<H! hnw so ccniiplex a tiling as au emotion 
'«'uM bt* fornufl by summation of such simple mental ele- 
rornts as pleasure ami )Niin are usually held to 1)0. Tht* 
iDo^t we should exiM*ct fnun such summaticui would Ix* an 
:ocm»e or d«*orea8e of pleasure or pain; for, as Aristotle 
*.iys. •• pleiLsure is a certain whole." the form of which cannot 
^^ perfe<.'te«l by any iim«»- process, nor by any pr(»cess of 
summation of elemt*nt*<. and the same may e(|ually well Ih* 
*aid of ]iain. 

If wi* examine the farts apart from the assumption that 
'h<* ••\pr»**i'*ions an* causeil by states of pleasun.» or of pain, 
Tr fiuil tiuit certain jjiMiend systemic reactions ('inclusive of 
3a«<-ular ones), with th**ir al;4edonir tones, have lH*<'om«» con- 
&ril»^i with the iH*n'epti«»n of objects whirh have bnm^ht in 
\'bt [kv-it not nfc»*<s4irily ph*asure or ]>iiin to the imtinihial. 
■ :t ntruii advantai:** or di sail van ta>^e. 

Tliat pli'asun*s ami pains pnMluce reactions, and that 
•:.^Nfc^ r^irtioiis mav hav«* In-en co-onlinate<l bv inheritance to 
virl otl* the |>articular pain and retain the jmrticular plea- 
•nr»», i** true ; but it is apparent that the pleasure or |iain. if 
>f f'nr^'ntAtion. or even if the phase of a representation of an 
W wouhl brin«; artion connectctl with that prt*s4*ntation or 
'!-4 only, and that no summation of such pli*asur(*s ami jMiins 
^••qM result in a fixed state like an emotion with elements 
>IjUiVf to r*fn/il ri'sult. apart allo'^jether from the pleiisun* or 
:a:D of the individual. 

It is conct'ivable. however, that comjdrx jH^rceptions of 

:j«-ctive conditions In^aiin^' certain relations would pnMiuce 

nuin complex reactions, which wouM bi* iurn«*d to account 

^vully. as 8Ug«;est<*<l aUive ; ami as thf^* itMutions wouUl Ik* 

>'-»*Tful. th»*y would Ik.* hit:hly plfasurabli* or painful ; hence 

H 
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it seems more rational to adopt the hypothesis that the emo- 
tions are the psychoses of these reactions. 

It becomes apparent now that the true relation between 
pleasure -pain and the emotions is this. The emotions art* 
I complicated psychoses which almost invariably involve either 
r repressions or h)rpernormal activities, either of which, as we 
I shall presently see, are determinants of pleasure or pain. 
The emotions as a class, therefore, must be notably algedonic, 
as we find them; but this gives us no logical ground, it 
appears to me, for the treatment of the emotions as a sub- 
class under pleasure and pain, as is done so often.^ It is 
quite as improper as would be the treatment of the sensa- 
tions as a sub-class under pleasure and pain, because of the 
pleasure-pain quality bound up with the sensation. 



§ 8. Let us now return to the consideration of the two 
sets of co-ordinated activities which we above reserved for 
later discussion, viz. (H) the co-ordinated activities tending to 
bring about attraction of other individuals ; and those (K) 
relative to the imitation of individuals. In these cases, as 
already noted, as the activities called forth must vary 
markedly in different individuals, under our hypothesis we 
ought not to expect to find their conscious coincidents ot 
fixed nature for the race, and therefore we should not expect 
to find fixed name attachments connected with theuL In 

^ Professor James Sully still clings to this illogical arrangement. His exami- 
nation leads him to the conclusion {Human Mind, ii. p. 57) *' that emotion is 
in general describable as a mass or aggregate of sensuous and repreaentatiTe 
material, having a strongly marked and predominant concomitant of feeling 
or affective tone." Why this should lead one to treat the emotions under the 
''feelings/' which he says (p. 46) "are constituted by elements of pleasure 
and pain," I cannot see. unless one treat the intellect also under the same 
heading. 



INVriNcTS AM) KMuTIoNS «♦•.» 

■th«r W'tpU, wo h;iv»» hen* r«inr«liiialiMl *■ iii^iliiirt-fi'fliiii^s " co- 
inci'i'iits n( ro.onlin:iti-i| instinctive iu*tivilit»<. wliiih w«* 
-j.'Mil-i iitit exjNTt to 1h* ih*si;:ii:it4Ml as s]H*ciaI ciiiotiiMis ; hut, 
••:i th»- 'ilhi'F liaiitl, Wf nu;;hl to hi* ahh* i«» rf«Mii;nist» thi» 
ih^'m.-t-i th**insflv«*s, ami tlicir " instinct tVflin^*^" \vi* iiu.rlit 
:.• >■ ithh' ti» ih»srrilh» vVi'U if ihfV aif nut lixi-il rniiu;;h t«i l»f 
ik!:«iwu a-* fHiHtions. 

Th- i!i<linctiv«« ti*n«h»nrv to ad -to -imitate is wrll n*- 
".•th-^nI. ;ih«l. «»n the ^-^vt-hie siih'. iliis ti'n<li*nrv is nanicl 
:r.« ■ iniit.iti'in iinjinls**" '.V/*/ //"//#// i#/iy-/r/«'j ; tin* •* inntinrl 
!- l;n,*-." hiiWfViT. a«i we Nh«ml»l i'XJmtI. havi* n<» nani«*«l 
-riiM!i'in:iI >tat** r<»nni'Ct«Ml witli tlieni. Ih«Mts>iiun of this 
; brt:< ular inii>\ilse ni*«M| n<>l «l<(:tin us. 

Th" ^ /I*/' /ii // /•' 'Iff fii nttiiiit ttf/\*,.^ reipiirt's nion* stuilv. 
i" •■.fc-ur»* U'int^ evaneso-nt. un<h*r a ;^iven stimuhis. thf 
*;::ij'I»— t inean*^ «»f retainin;: thi* j>leasuri' «'<»nsists in I hi* 
.:* r»-.i*«» III' ih'* stimulus in proj»orti«in as thi- |ili*a-«urr trnils 
:• . .ifi r»'iL-e ; approach to tin* olijert stimiriatin^ inv«ilv«»s tliis 
:;. r>-a>«* so far us thi* im|H»rtant diriMt stimuhitinn tlirou^h 
-\.- Anil ••AT i«i eoni'i-rneil, and in this wav wr mav hav«» thi* 
•• .-.iirnn'j" nf thi* altraetivi'ip'ss *»{' ph-asuif. Howewi that 
:.i%y \ft\ thf attmeliviMH'ss nf |»h»a^ure-;^ivin;: artivitii*'* is 
'•:i-{:ie'<tiiintMi. It seem** prnhahh*, thi*n*fore. that thr tir>t 
i.''i\iti*'* t«i U'cnnii* instinrtivi' in tlii< ilinvtiun wnuM U* 
*^:L .1^ W'luliI hMiI impulsivfly ani) hlin«lly tn th** pro- 
!': ti'»n of movements hy thi' actor. IiHikim; t<> tin* prinhirtion 
f ;.l-'.L-*ur«f ill thii<»* who-^r allrarliuii i«i aiivanlai:«Hius. Tin* 
'':.-i*!tci«*s in this (IinM:tii>n are si-imi amnn;; all thi* hii;h('r 
ir.i:iiil.«. \^Ati)i es|H*rially markcil in rompi*titiv<* rttnrts U* 
'-k*» inai»* ile^imhle matfs. F^r^m thi-i* riTi»;:nisi'»l at tempts 
•^' ittru'l, it is nil alirupt >ti*p to the aitivilii-s nf tin* .savau'**. 
• r:n;jinj! aUjul thi* sam«* rr*iult ; nur i** it ditlirult Ut riMnjni'H- 
aTIj -112*1 ourselves thi* sanu* ti'Uih'nry tn art to mmpi'I at 
:-:.:i"rj. Th#* instinetivf activities in thi^ ilin'iti«iii are sn 
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varied that it is not surprising to us, from our point of view, 
when we find no very well-defined emotional name attached 
to these actions. They have enough in common, however, in 
the concentration of attention upon ourselves, which char- 
acterises all of them, to lead us to expect such emotional 
recognition as we find in the psychoses of what we call " self- 
consciousness," which are their invariable accompaniment, 
blindly impulsive though they be. 

It seems not improbable, under our hypothesis, that 
with a later development there would arise more com- 
plicated methods tending to bring about attraction : first, 
tendencies to the production of objects or objective con- 
ditions which shall please; and second, and still more 
complex in their nature, tendencies to actions or to the 
production of objects or conditions which shall be useful. 
Under our hypothesis we certainly should have no reason 
here to expect to find fixed and named emotional states 
corresponding even approximately to such varied activities ; 
on the other hand, we ought to find these tendencies recog- 
nised as impulses. The second group we find no difficulty 
in identifying mth the benevolent impulses. How is it with 
the first group ? Is there any blind impulse in man leading 
him to produce objects or objective conditions which shall 
attract by pleasing ? I think we have it iuJiia-iKidely-dis- 
tributed impulse to artistic production. 

The " art impulse " is a blind impulse which leads men to 
create with little or no notion of the end they have in view.* 
That this art impulse in one form or another is a common 
heritage for all members of our race is, I think, true without 

* As Richard Wagner has stated it, ** in the artist the presenting force is in 
its very nature nnconscioos, instinctive ; and even where he requires thought 
in order to form the outline of his intuition, hy the aid of the tr**^>ifit«*«j 
ability with which he is endowed, into an objective work of art, it is not 
exactly reflection that decides for him the choice of his means of expreaston, 
but rather an instinctive impulse, which constitutes indeed the character of 
his peculiar talent.** 
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<ioul»L What child* what 8ava<;e, does not show some teiulenry 
(•• u&e his surplus vi;;(iur in crude attonipu to pHnluce works 
vhich ID their devohn)o<l fonn j;ivc us (»ur best art protlucts ' 
Almoot every adult feels some ten<leucy to write verses or lo 
n*mpus«* melodies, or to dabhle with the brush and {mlette. 
••r t«> re}»n*Hent his thou<^ht with the draughtsman's ]K*ncil. 

But. strange to say, there is a prevalent notion that the 
•■\iAtonce of an art impulse of any noticeable strength is u 
^iiT^ indication that the one who feels the im|)uls4* is esi)eci- 
»iiy " calle<l " to devote his life to the pnMiuction of art works. 
To UMf a comimrison suggeste<l by Mr. Iwudyanl Kipling; 
«ho would think, because he found his lioy pugnacious 
v]th his companions, that he must make him a sohlier, with 
A larjre chance that he would develop into a NajKileon f 

The fact is that certain impulses deveUip in childhood 
vhich dMap|>ear entirely in after life : this, as far as we can 
;iid^. being the result of our growth by stejis through fonns 
vhich have lielongeil to our ancestors in the <lim |>ast. Capa- 
cities which ap|»ear t<i give ])romise in childhotNl may theri^fore 
be hist bi*fore the adult age ; and this adult age, with its 
-iperience. must Ix? reached before the man ran become so 
•specially skilful that he will stand apart from his race as 
one of talent or genius. This is true in all din'ctions of 
<i?Telopiiient. in all vocations of life. Then» are geniuses 
:q the worM of finance and in the field of battle, a** thrn; are 
?»iuses who work with sculptor's tool and paint(*r*s bnish ; 
'•at there are many men who work unknown in finance, 
aaov oomroon soUliers; and likewise* there are many who 
aa«t feel the tendencies to artistic priMluction wh<» never 
"an cotue to the fnwit, lH»caus<; their rapacity is not great 
'ikooiih to enable them to do work of high quality. 

ThoMf with moderate t^dfut may earn their daily breatl by 
tQniin<j their strength to the pnMiuction (»f what is us<*ful for 
th^ir fellow-man. Artistic wi»rk is es^jt-ntiallv luxurious; it 
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is demanded afier the Deeds of man are satisfied, and there- 
fore only that which highly attracts those who pay can be 
expected to win rewards. The man who has not high 
endowments as an artist cannot therefore hope to succeed 
in making a living out of art work, and, if my position be 
correct, should not feel that he is in any way called upon to 
devote his life to the production of inferior work in aesthetic 
directions merely because he feels the "art impulse " ; far better 
were it for him to turn his energies in directions in which his 
efforts may lead to greater usefulness to the world at large, 
and in which at the same time there would be less of pain 
for himself and less of pain for the sympathetic public, who 
dislike to see tlie poor artist starve as much as he dislikes the 
process himself. Were these facts given their full weight 
many a man would hesitate, as he does not now, before under- 
taking art work as a vocation. In art, as in every walk in 
life, it is only those of talent or genius who succeed, while 
the many who are without talent must fail to produce marked 
effects; but in art the best work only is worth doing. In 
other lines inferior talent may find valuable work to do, even 
if it be not notable in quality. 

That tlie art impulse leads to the production of objective 
conditions which attract by pleasing cannot be denied. 
That this result in pleasure -giving is fundamental in 
aesthetics will perhaps be called in question by some of 
my readers on the spur of the moment, but I think when 
they have examined the subject with me in what follows, 
from the psychological standpoint, they will see that the 
position is corroborated by that view. The chief value of 
this discussion here is that it shows not only that the theory 
I shall maintain from the standpoint of psychological intro- 
spection is compatible with the developmental theories of 
impulse genesis, but tliat these latter theories, based upon so 
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Jirefse a view, lead us to look for the very result which I 
daim inttospection forces upon us. 



$ 9. Before turning to the psychological consideration let 
tne say a few words in reference to the " play invpujse*" from 
which« since Schiller'a day, there has bean, a tendency to 
derive Ihe Mi» puliu» ^h\oh loarls flig f ^ iyittiirft nrf iaf Schillcr's 

new was derived from Kant, and the notion, indeed, was 
ptaclically a revival of Stoic thought. But both Kant and 
Schiller felt the " pla^impuLse " to^be wider than the "art 
imptdse," and were led to derive the latter from the former, 
hi'imiau^both arise without definite ends, with no evident 
haman interests aTstakor 

By /Wifiy^veTHMir those activities, usually thought of as 
"fpoQtaneous/* which appear to have no objective reference and 
DO function other than the using up of accumulated energy. 

It is clear that the direction in which this energy will 
accumulate will \)e determine<l in our complex life by the 
cfM>rdinations of activities which have been or are to be 
turned to useful pur[>ose, a itoint which has been emphasised 
by Mr. Herbert S|>encer.* But this fact may be properly 
overlooked in the consideration of the />rimi/irr" play impulse"; 
for it is apfmrent that from i\wM* simple actioiLS, tending to 
use uj» accumulateil energy, must have been derived aJl 
those co-ordinations of activities which, in our complicated 
life, appear to subserve valuable ends; for without these 
«mph*, so to s|K'ak, fortuitous actions there would be no l)asis 
for the eniphasis of co-ordinations by elimination or contest, 
<ur>ival or heredity, — if, indeed, after the discussions of to- 
<lay, hereditar}' influence in this particular direction shall lie 
*hown to bt» of moment. If this |>oint \m well made, we must 



* P',><cif^^M •/ /'*y''\i>i>mfff^ Vol. ii , U%l I'lui'lrr : ^-^ »!♦*» bit etnj on 
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derive from the simple impulse to use accumulated energ}', 
not only the " art impulse," i.e, the tendency to do blindly 
what shall attract by pleasing, but also all those impulses which 
involve more than reflex answers to stimuli, and with which 
we are able, after the act, to connect determinate objective 
ends. Love, anger, the imitation impulse, not to speak of the 
impulses to do what will prove of use ; none of these can be 
conceived to arise in an organism which has no power to go 
out into activities beyond such as are the direct answer to 
stimulations. Nor can we with Kant and Schiller hold 
that the " art impulse " is especially eenu»cbed with the " play 
impulse " through lack of ^id^if 1 em right that an end for 
art work is discernible in attraction through the^pleasLn^ ^f- 
others. Unconsciousness of the end could, of course, not be 
claimed as a bond between the art and play impulses, because 
C0B8cie«sneaa -0f end is as unnece ssary with love and fear and 
anger, andjh e emotions in general, as with_ tbej*jirt impulse." 
The "art impulse" and the "play impulse" are, indeed, empha- 
tically spontaneous — that is, they seem to go out in search 
of the object of their activity ; but the same may be said, 
although apparently in a less degree, of the benevolent 
impulse, and, under certain conditions, of love and the fighting 
impulses. 

We have thus far been speaking of simple conditions. 
If, when we speak of the " play impulse," we mean the impulse 
to undertake those complicated sets of activ ities w hich appear 
in our developed life when there i^ a sur plus of en ergy that 
can no longer be held quiescent, then it appears to me that 
there is stilTless ground for the derivative coiinections 
between art and play activities. 

I think I have above shown that it is possible dimly to 

^ Mr. Herbert Spencer puta the thought in this language : ** The activities 
we call play are united with the {esthetic activities by the trait that neither 
subserve in any direct way the processes conducive to life. " 
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discern the useful end to which the art impulse leads, viz. 
the attriction of others by pleasing ; this view will be strongly 
oorroborated if» tirst, it vxin hat shown that there is no other 
iia^ii than that of hedonics \x\you which psychological aesthetics 
cm rest, and, second, that the artist does blindly work always 
to the production of objects or objective conditions w*hich shall 
piodaoe relatively permanent pleasures. Tlie first |>oint(I 
shall examine in the next chapter ; the second in Chap. VI. 



CHAPTEK III 

THE FIELD OF iESTHETICS 

iTUrodtictory Summary 

A GREAT deal of attention has been given by thinkers in 
the past to the subject of Esthetics, but for all that we 
find ourselves to-day without any Science of .^thetics, and 
without any Philosophy of Art which is comprehensive and 
widely acknowledged as valid. This is probably due princi- 
pally to the fact that thinkers of importance have found them- 
selves called upon to deal primarily with theories of knowledge 
and of activity in relation to their fellows ; and have tumed 
to the discussion of ^Esthetics with preconceived notions and 
settled formula, to which they have subordinated the facts 
forced upon them from the realm of art. 

Attempts have been made by many writers, who have 
taken example from Aristotle, to discover some special 
qualities in beautiful objects which determine their beauty 
(p. 115 ff.). These efforts have invariably failed. The same 
objective tendency is observed in the many efforts made by 
the best of thinkers to describe and account for certain 
absolutes or imiversals of beauty to which our individual 
experiences relate (p. 1 16 ff.). No agreement between thinkere 
in this direction has been reached, however, iiiid WC Uiuai- 
acknowledge that no satisfactory resting-place for art theory 
has thus been attained. 



««AMii THK KIELI> o? .*:sTHKTIrS l07 

BeU<-r rrsiilis tk'om to l>e w ithin the n^nch of thosi* who 
4uJy ^hi; suhjcct Iruiu thu-anlgeriive siihi^ tmuaiiuiiv^ the 
m«*Qtal^st a te nf tht* nli^ei^'pr ^^ ^^ iwuan»;fn| it^ tifttMiy aiul 
Aft pK^inri! hM>ki»g urit-liin fnr ^>m^> ^nnciplcs of unitv 
u{i*»ii *^hirh tii hnir \\ |ihi1fv**n pl)ic t n^atnient of the subject. 

Th«« u-4ual stfiisatioiial initiative of aesthetic |)sych«wM»s 
\*. 119 fl.) has attnuUMl attention to the st^nsational a«i)ect, 
tmt it has )»eeii fouml ini{M)s»ihht to discover any sensation, * 
«»r tiroup of jHMisiUions. to which the aesthetic is limited, nor 
A» we find that the aesthetic is detennined sohdv hv sensa- 
tiooal exiH'rienee. 

Kiuotional states se<»ni to lx» very ehisely allietl ti) tlie 
#T*thetic ; hut we find upon consi(h»ration that we cannot 
hmit the aesthetic to enioticuial psychoses without countin*; 
M^nsatiun i»f no ellect (p. V20 i\\). 

The fiehl of intelh?otual activity has also l)een presented 
at the s])e<'ial fiehl of aesthetics (p. 121). But this view 
would exclude the pn>niinent sensational and enu»tional 
rlriuents. — a prweedin^ which is indefeiisihh*. We find no 
dininctly intidlectual pn)4liict without which an a*8thetic 
Aate of mind l)ecomes imiK)ssible, nor d(»es an examination 
*4 the intellectual pntres^^t thems4*lves hring us any more 
misCictor}' n*snlt. We find no s])eciai movement of thought, 
nor any distinct fonnal arran^^ement of thought elements, 
villi which we can i«lentifv the aesthetic state of mimt 

<>ne bond of unity we do fin<l (p. 122) in the hedonic 
<|iuditj of the {esthetic state. Whatever elst» they an», how- 
tret much they nmy differ in other resiwcts, aesthetic psychoses 
t are always pleasumhh*. But it cannot l>e claimetl that all 
^^'^m'^ ariT «^»^^^»'^' i^^.,J^.f..l^ if io ,|.iiK> pni|)er to consider 
wheth^L.AOJLApeualclaaa of pluaaurya aaai be eliniinalM Itoar^ 
the ggthetic field . . -< 

We find upon examination (]).'127j that it is impossiUcta^ 
cut off the sense pleasures (»r, on the other hand, to limit 
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; u>aflip^jp^|;^ tf\ t.^PTYi I d like manner we find it imprnfiblfl to 
limit aesthetic pleasures to either emotionaLjor ini;:e|lectual 
fields, and equally impossible to cut off either pleasitre field 
from effectiveness for aesthetic result. An attempt lias been 
made by Kant (p. 132 ff.) and others to limit aesthetic delights 
to elements of di^jmty;ggjj||J(;^ess, but this position is opposed 
by other thinkers, and seems to be controverted by the 
importance allowed by the highest authorities to the prin- 
ci ple of usefu lness. Others have emphasised the o^^e 
pleasures (p. 135), holding them to be alone aesthetic ; but 
rais view appears unsatisfactory when we 43oaaidei:,^rst, 
that all receptivity in the system invnlvAa jy^nnfinn^ t^i^A 
secondly, that many so-called passive plaafluxes are not 
judged to be aesthetic, eg. the cooling effect of a breeze on a 
liot day. 

It has been claimed that the ^gt^^»Hn pUnnnmn q^*^ fliff^*-- 
ent in quality, are " higher " in grade. thanJthfiJMja- aesthetic 
pleasures (p. 137 ff.) ; but this seems to be merely the statement 
of an identical proposition, for it cannot be shown that there 
is any other criterion for the valuation of pleasure qud 
pleasure than that of intensity. No two men agree in their 
grading of pleasures, and the differences of grading which we 
find seem to be determined by differences of that mental field 
in which pleasure is strongest or most permanently strong. 
Immediacy of pleasure getting (p. 140) and width of pleasure 
getting have been suggested as possible aesthetic criteria, but 
neither of the suggestions has brought conviction to many 
thinkers. 



/ 



The Separation of ^Esthetics from Hedonics (p. 148 ff.) 

We have thus fftr found no basis of unifica ^^^'^y^i flp^^fp*^ 
all aesthetic states of mind other than their p leasure qa^ ty. 
There appears no difficulty in conceiving that the complex 
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.lU't varie«l ;i-sthetic psvchoaes nmv W* ilotoriuiiunl iu S(iim* 
!ii.iiiiit*r t»y ]>Ie;isurt*. provideil wt* l(K>k u|M>n pleiiAure a.** a 
j^-m-nil quality wliich may, under the pn>|K«r condition.^, 
'(•■loiii; to any mental element; and this is tlie view wliich 
luL^ lie«*n forced uimhi us hy the con^iiderations ]ire^*nted in 
( lup. I. 

I Uir study thus far seems to show dearly that.llie con* 

r.tn-titiu lw*^^-^»>;ii rathe ticB and hedonics is t<K) close to l»e 

*4j»or£uj|J — a fact that is emphasised l»y tlie ol)s<;rvation that '{ 

.•«thetie fields vitry fn\u\ tq^'j^ tn nue and fnuii individual to 

ini}ivii|iiii^l, and Lltftt ^t>^* y differ as t ht* mental habits vary in 

iiffenoiL JOces and indivitl uals. Inasmuch as mental habits 

irtt-nnine our |d«»asure tieMs, it iseas\' to see that diverj^ence 

■f '*tan«lani is compntiHriririt 44h» a:aLhctic-hedonic tlieorj', 

■ind thi** {loint i** made more emphiitic when we note that 

i-^lhetir thi*orists have eviilentlv Ummi intluencetl in their 

%i«ws bv their indivi(hial iikmiUiI tendencies. Hut notwith- 

«tan«lin^ this evidence of (*loseness of connection iMwecMi 

A ^theticjt and hetlonics. we are confn>nted by a j^n^at difliculty 

:n th«* fact aln^ady noted, that while all 

fnitiii itr*' t'i»'«rturaV!**i ""^- ^^^ «tAti»s that 

AXC nihil Mtflhvtir ; and that notwithstanding 
}at< >i«fn *^iv«*n to this subjiTt, no a«;nM*ment has lH»en reached 
4.« to til** «:rounds for the se] Miration of th** «t'sthetic and 
:l»'A«ur»* fields. Tntil the nitumnh- of this S4*]ianition can Ik* 
-\pUineil it will n«»t U' thonuij^dily satisfactorj* to tn*at 
>«:hetics as u brunch of heilonics. 

< me point lias iMtome clear in what has pn»ce<led this 
:. 14'.» , viz. that vtTv manv powerful thinkers havi* l(H>ked 
'Ji^-n U»utv as a tixitv ; an Absolute or n T'niversal. It 
ll-a'un* is th«* basis of iPsthetics. then then* must Ih* a 

•lu^litv of fixitv, of tM*rmanen((\ alH»ut it. unh*ss these can*- 

• ■ • * I 

?-d thinkers have n*a«l their e.x|K»rience incorrectly. 

r>ut pleasure*! an* n(»tably evanescent ; and it cannot 1h* 



i by a j^n'at difliculty 

II a-hthetic states of 1 

we call pleasurable I 

ilinu the studv which * 
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claimed that there is a class of pleasures, which are permanent 
in themselves, that make up the aesthetic field. There_are 
states of mind, however, which may remain jlgaaant forjopg 
periods in consequence of shifting of the fidd of i&t^^ealL;. 
other cases where an effect of permanency is produced by 
the fact that the mental state is always pleasant when it is 
presented and disappears before it becomes painfuL The 
varieties of effect produced in us by beautiful objects, and 
the capacities that we have in connection with all art works 
of shifting attention before we tire, seem to point to a possi- 
bility that this seeming permanence, this relative fixity, may 
be the basis of the separation of aesthetic from non-aesthetic 
pleasures. This leads (p. 152) to the adoption of the follow- 
ing hypothesis : Thai object is to he considered heaviifvl which 
prodiices a psychosis thai is permanently pleasurable in revival. 
Each pleasure may form an element of impression in an 
(esthetic complex ; hut only those pleasures are jtulged to he 
ccsthetic which {relatively speaking) are permanently pleasur- 
able in memory: the non-aesthetic, so-called, pleasures of 
memory being. merely pleasures in name, psychoses non- 
pleasurable in themselves in revival, but to which, for one 
reason or another, the word " pleasure " still clings. We are 
led also to the further conclusion that that object is to he con- 
sidered ^igly which produces a psychosis that is jyermajiently 
disagreeable in revival. 

If this hypothesis be true we should expect the aesthetic 
field to vary from race to race and from individual to 
individual, and in the same indi\idual from year to year, as 
we find that it does (p. 153 fif.) ; for these variations involve 
differences and changes of the mental elements of conscious- 
ness such as are natural to man. 

Under this hypothesis (p. 154), besides (A) the wide field 
of aesthetic impression, above spoken of, which admits all 
pleasures, we should look for (B) a field of individual 
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judgment of iht nunnrrU, (leteriuined by the inoincnUir}* efiect 
upon us of an art work or of a beautiful natural object; 
iC) a rtlativfly utMe field of a*stbetic individual judgment, 
determined by the elementn which jHjrsist plea^surably more 
than momentarily, this fiehl marking our individual Uiste ; 
.h) a still more fixeil and objective field, viz. that of 
the highly-cultivated man as we conceive him, this field 
determining our judgment when we Uike the attitude of the 
philosophic critic. 

ThLt view does not exclude the ideal aesthetic field 
F), which must var>' from individual to individual ; wliich 
i.< not the vision of an Absolute, liS usually conceived, towards 
the attainment of which we weakly aim. but a field which 
differs from the Jiverage field, and which each of us feels the 
world ouglit to adopt. 

This view thus enables us (p. 158 ff.j t4> explain on a basis 
of relativity the facts of lesthetic judgment as we find them. 
h enables us, furthermore, to account for the differences of 
theory to which we have above referred, as due t/> differences 
of indi\'idual mental constitution in the theorists themselves. 

It appears, then, that the theory above discussed indicates 
that it may not Ix) imi)ossible to explain the only serious 
difficulty which pres(>nted itself to the acceptance of the 
hedonic-iMthetic view. 

No longer discouraged by this olistacle. wo sliall in 
(.lia|i. VI. consider the laws of .rsthetics as basinl u[»on 
the laws of heilonics. I^fore undertaking this task, however. 
we shall find it advantageous to examine the laws of plea<ture 
and pain as related to their physical basis ; to which we turn 
in Chaps. IV. and V. 
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Technical Treatment 

§ 1. I have already stated my belief that ^Esthetics may 
be properly looked upon as a special branch of the broader 
science of pleasure and pain, and must be so viewed, it 
appears to me, if we are to make satisfactory progress in the 
psychological treatment of its problems. 

I think it can be shown that the essential characteristic 
of a beautiful object in nature or art is to be found in the 
algedonic effect which it produces: and just here it may 
well be noted that much obscurity in discussions upon this 
subject has been caused by a failure to clearly separate this 
effect upon the observer from the problems connected with 
the impulse to art production; and I must beg my reader 
to observe that I am about to discuss the state of con- 
sciousness arising in a man when he perceives a beautiful 
object. 

In what follows I shall use the words "art" and "aesthetics" 
in a very wide sense. I shall apply the word " aesthetic " to 
any impression, whether produced by stimuli received from 
nature or by any device of man, provided it serve to make 
any one think the source of this impression beautiful 

Any device of man which serves to produce in any one an 
a?5tlietic thrill I shall not hesitate to call a work of art 
When a man is experiencing or has experienced an aesthetic 
feeling must be judged by liis statement which cannot be 
questioned, or, in not a few cases, by some less distinct ex- 
pression. We must allow that that object has wrought an 
aesthetic effect which has produced on general lines the same 
individual or racial expression that we accept as evidence of 
aesthetic enjoyment in ourselves and in our own friends, with 
whom we sympathise fully. I think this wide use of terms 
will be justified in what follows. 
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§ 2. < omiMiratively few people in our day, evcu aiuon^ 
ibitAtf who claim wide cultivation, realise how much of human 
tbuu<*ht lias been ^ven in the i>ast to tlie phihisophic con- 
»idt*nition of U'Sthetics, although the special student of art 
ibeory S4k>u becomes impresseil with this fact ; for, turn 
whither he will, he finds his way blocked by the ruins of 
9y»t4fms which obstruct and obscure his path. That we 
hart* reacheil very little satisfactory result is indeeil true, 
Aud thi.<< fact, no doubt, explains the existing inappreciation 
of the im]tortance of iesthetic philosophy itself, and accounts 
ft>r the small j^eneral interest which is taken in the work of 
ibe pttst in this direction. 

However t^ious the labour lie, the student of to-<lay who 
liop(*s U» a«lvance must necessarily endeavour to «;ain a coni- 
prehenMve view of what lias already bi*en done in his H|H*cial 
field. Our relatively modem methods of written reconl have 
;nven to the thoU(;ht of the past few centuries a retentive- 
nr^ which makes it fur us a didactic entity, and the his- 
t4*ncal metho<l therefore has in these days become of primary 
imfHirtance. The student of aesthetic theory finds hLs work 
I<'n^ and laborious, and after it all must admit, I think, on 
thf* whole, that irsthetic i^^yrhtilitgy has gaineil little of 
fuiKlaiiiental im{>ortance from the discu.wons by philosophers 
in the past. This by no means shows that {esthetic problems 
have been left unconsidered by the best thinkers; it indi- 
rat*^ rather that they have looked upon them for the most 
\mxi as sccondar}' issues ; issues of moment, truly, but 
•aboffdinate to systtanisation which from other points of 
new had become of predominant im|K)rtance. 

It is because of this sul)ordination that we find on everv 
9ide presentations of eminently {Mirtial views. In some cases 
tkeR are held to be valid, and are made the basis of unsatis- 
Cactory dogmatism. In other cases we find the discussion 
carried forward on lines so narrow that the student becomes 

I 
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doubtful how far the writer has intended to claim his prin- 
ciples to be fundamental Note, for instance, the Cartesian 
treatment of beauty, which limits its range to elements of 
sight pleasure ; and the notion of Aiistotle as to the relation 
of imitation to art, to which we refer below : views of masters 
these are indeed, but views which we, nowadays, are unable 
to take seriously. 

It happens thus that our study brings the masters of 
thought before us in most cases as "prophets," in the old 
scriptural sense, rather than as scientific teachers. They 
furnish us with inspiration for our work and with data of 
value drawn from their own experience ; of more value 
indeed, for the most part, than the theories which they 
propound. On the other hand, we find in many cases men 
of less importance in the world of thought touching special 
problems of psychologic aesthetics in more satisfactory manner 
than the well-recognised masters. 

The aesthetic hedonist does not need to look far for the 
psychologic explanation of this fact, for it is well recognised 
that the psychosis of thought is not strong in pleasure-pain 
elements ; men whose lives are given to thought and who 
lorite of thought must expect to lose in themselves all pre- 
dominance of pleasure and pain in direct connection with 
the subject-matter of their writing ; and if pleasure be of the 
essence of aesthetics, it is but natural that aesthetic problems 
should be given a secondary place by such writers. 

It seems to me clear that non-hedonistic aesthetic theories 
have, from a psychological point of view, resulted in failure. 

In the section which follows this I attempt to show the 
lines on which these non-hedonistic theories have developed 
and the directions in which they faiL 

This section may be passed over without break in the 
argument by any reader who will allow the points contained 
in the paragraphs with which the fourth section opens. 
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§ ?*. A. — Tho earlit»Ht ik*tinit<* thought renlres alMiut oftjWts 
which attract attention ; nor is this ohjwtive refi»n»na» «*x- 
rlusively a chamctoristic of crude thinkin<; ; it is natural for 
Any one whose |M)int of view is cosniolo<;ical ratlier than 
{rtvchological. We sliouUl exiHH*t, tlierefon*, to find early 
write^^ and in hiter times men for whom the world of 
objects is 8])ecially im])ortant, examining the beautiful object 
it4«lf for some ({tiiility or qualities which must \h.* present if 
It is to ap]>ear lM>autiful ; qualities which will account for 
the effect pnxIuctNl by its contemplation. 

Aristotle s a*8thettc theory had evidently a stronjj <»bject- 
ive bent Although he held that one of the ends for which 
th« crtist worked was the giving; of pleasure, this pleasure 
va5 to be given by the imitation of Iteiuitiful obj(»(!ts, and in 
tlie^e he thought he had found certain distinctly objective 
qnalitie:* ujNin which l)eauty de{H'nded ; — such as onler. 
nmnietr>', a certain magnitude. Only fmt:m«Mits of his art 
theory, however, seem to have come down to us, and what 
we have is so evidentlv incomplete that it can onlv l>e 
i^femnl to illustratively. His principle i)f imitation, for 
to«tance. casts out of the o'^^thetic field most of music and 
practically all of architectun*, and his demand for symmetry 
excludes much which all the world nowadays agn^es to call 
*r»tbetic. 

Tendencies to objectivism ap|>ear in the a*Hthetic discus- 
ffH»Qs of many later writers of the highest authority, r.y. 
If«*r^«rt and his followers, and in that of men of less 
weight as psychologist**. Kdmund Burki*. who has WTitten 
a work on the sublime which is valuable in many directions. 
*>iows this tendency. He gives us a set of obj<»ctive ([ualities 
a.« necHssary to beauty, which are manift*stly inade([uat<» to 
• over the grimnd.' Tht* thought of Hogarth as an active art 



* ^aullDCfli of ttje— cino(»thnmit— irrmiluAl rariAtion of outlin'*~-4lrlir«cy 
'-nicbtt Ko fKirity an<l tioftnrv« of r«»|«i«ir. 
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worker in a certain line is worthy of consideration as ex- 
pressing a Tiatural, although superficial, solution of the aesthetic 
problem. His six elements of beauty,^ very different firom 
Burke's, are equally incomprehensive. 

This special method of procedure has not often been 
seriously carried out, however, and doubtless because the 
difficulties which appear soon became overwhelming. The 
indefinite variety of those objects which are looked upon as 
beautiful makes hopeless the task of enumerating any small 
number of objective qualities which shall cover all the ground. 

Plato's " ideas " were emphatically objective, and, notwith- 
standing assertions to the contrary, modem idealism itself 
has never been able to shake off this objectiveness, so far as 
(esthetics is concerned. In presenting to us ideals, oni- 
versals, absolutes, as fixed aesthetic standards, it has in this 
very fact taken an objective attitude.^ The value of modem 
Idealism in its bearing upon philosophic questions being 
granted, we must admit, I think, that psychologic aesthetics 
gains very little from it So far as its tenets are not covered 
in what we shall presently discuss, it gives us little in this 
direction which is not psychologic mysticism. It has had 
much to say concerning lesthetics, but principally to force 
it into line with some preconceived metaphysical system or 
to make it fill some gap which otherwise would leave the 
thought sequence incomplete. As an instance of this we 
may note Kant's treatment under quantity, quality, rela- 
tivity, modality. 

The relation of the Universal to the Particular, of the 
Idea to its objective realisation, of the Absolute to the 

^ Fitness to some design — variety — uniformity — regularity or symmetry 
— simplicity — intricacy — quantity. 

' Even those who turn away from an objectiTe search would be likely to 
say that the lesthetic psychosis implied an objectiye content, bat not eroa 
here are thinkers agreed ; Schleiermacher seems to hold the productiTe 
faculty alone to be essential in esthetics. 
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Finite, hii.4 been iiuule to acctiunt for ie^thetir ellecU in 
many ditVerent ways, but without leaving us any help in 
deciding why obj«x't.s are beautiful or which of divei^ent 
stAndanLt must U* anepteiL 

Tliis Ust question presents th«* ^reat stumbling-block to 
the act^eptiince of ani/ form of universal idealism or abso- 
lutism, so far as iesthetic standard is concenied ; for if there 
be an absolute i<leal lieauty, a universal U^auty, why should 
any one differ nulically from me a.s to whether an object 
before us Lh sesthetic or not i Or again, why should my own 
change of mental attitude make me think that beautiful 
DOW which some years ago I th(»ught worthless ? Perhaps 
uy ivader will say, with I^>t/.e, that development (»f ('a])iu*ity 
for tlie ajiprehension of this ideal is necessary ; that if he 
think the object befon* us is )>eautiful and I do not, it 
fthows that my ca{>acity ti» grasp the ideid is mon^ limited 
(ban his own. But suppose before us an object which you 
tall «i.'9»thetic, and which is not merelv negatively indifferent 
i*> nie. but positively ugly — disagni»able to me, although I 
may {)erha|>s be able to look l>a<*k to a time when it was 
esthetic for me alsa It i» not that I find it umesthetic, but 
utterly the reverw» of a*sthetic* — that is, it is (juite opjXM^etl to 
IBT standard, while it is in acxord with yours ; the stundard^i, 
therefore, cannot differ by mere limitation, but are radically 
cmitradictor}'. Kergiuan ' sugg«*stM the ingenious hy]M)the8is 
that the difference lies in actual diffen^nce of objeil grasped ; 
that you and I thiiJc we grasp the same thing, but really do 
nuC That the ideals do not difler, but that we are incor- 
rectly comparing different ideals. If this |N)sition l>e ac- 
re|»ted. we must, so far as I can see, acknowk^iige all taste 
a<« equally authoritative in the (Kwiting of a standanl, and 
this takes away the ver}' biisis of the idealistic {position hen* 
di.'ntiJAed. Perhaps it might be maintained that, notwith- 

* BrrfHiiAO, VtUr Has S^Mvm, \k lt>8 IT. 
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standing this diversity of the appreciation of beauty, the 
criterion of universality is valid, by claiming that that is 
called beautiful which we think of as universal, however far 
that universality may be from being a fact. Such argument, 
however, will not hold, for in most cases we are aware fully 
of the existence of diverse views as to the object which is 
beautiful for us, and notwithstanding this, our psychosis is 
distinct and clear, and is not in its essence changed by any 
consideration of the fact that others differ from us in their 
judgment. 

Mr. Begg,^ who approaches the subject from an intui- 
tionist's standpoint, takes a distinct objective position, and 
acutely suggests that diversity of standard does not argue 
against the objectiveness of beauty, but in favour of its uni- 
versal distribution. Different people differ in their capacity 
to perceive the beauty in some special object, but it is there 
for all that, if one single person sees it. He who considers 
the object ugly is so constituted that he is affected by other 
qualities in the object than its beauty, and these latter draw 
his thought away to special ugliness. Such a position, how- 
ever, if I understand it, can be maintained only by one who 
has not yet seen the force of the modem criticism of " faculty 
psychology." 

The argument in favour of beauty as a manifestation of 
an objective universality is weakened by the lack of any 
clear separation of the character of universality from the 
non-aesthetic. I, for my part, cannot agree that the merely 
agreeable is not often recognised as non-individuaL What 
others call pleasure, people as a rule are very ready to class 
as agreeable, while they are not at all ready to allow an 
objective impression to be beautiful unless they delight in it 
themselves. On the other hand, I cannot feel that the 

* W. Proudfoot Begg, Th£ Development of Taste and other Studiei in 
^-EsDuiicSf chap. riii. 
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*^ib«*tk* thrill is any less egoistic than the most purely 
.ndividiial senjur «^itification. Truly the work of art is 
rtnili^ed an ^'iving pleasure to others as well as ourselves, and 
;hiii knowledge of sympathy adds keenly to our enjoyment, 
i'Ut mere universality does not raise a pleasure into the 
.i-AtlM'tic field, for were this so, many of those pleasures which 
we call the very lowest would be of the very hi^hcvt lesthetic 
viUue. and much that we hold to l)e l»est wouhl lie cut out 
<>f the Hehi by the smallness of the numU^r who rejoice with 
114. It is jiatent to all that the world of the artist who is in 
ad\'ance is small, and yet we cannot on any acceptation of 
trnn« «(av that his work is on that account uniesthetic. 

If we jrain little else from the study of these svstems. one 
fifl w bmujiht to our notice whicli is of considerable jwycho- 
)>«(<ii* imiM)rtanc<\ and to which we shall nHuni, namely, that 
these thinkers find their aesthetic field not only wide but 
rv*UtiveIy permanent ; were it not so, introspt»ction would so 
< Irarly deny the conceptions of universality and absolutism 
that thev couhl not l>e defended. 

\k lipt us now turn to the subjective view of the aesthetic 

firld. 

• ould we go Iwick to th<» days of the crude "faculty 
|*y*holoj»y" our task were simple, for then we, with 
Shaftesbury and Hutclieson. mi^dit satisfy ourselves by the 
^Muniption of a siHH'ial internal sense for the {perception of 
r-rauty ; modem psycholo«^»j-. however, comiwls us to discard 
this and all kindre<l views. 

.'I Karlier thou^dit of an intro8|)ettive character, what- 
• v-r l>e iti* direction. t4»nds t4» lay especial stress upon 
^nsualism. We see this t<Mlav in the cart*ful work of our 
]ain«takin^ ]»sych(»- physicists and in the thou;:ht of i]um* 
whom they influence ; in fact, we all find it difficult to 
ivoid ««ver-emphasis of the im|K)rtance of sensc-orjran pro- 
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ducts. The study of the beautiful from its introspective 
side has not infrequently shown this same over-emphasiB.^ 
The very term aesthetics in its derivation has a sense connota- 
tion ; Baumgarten first used it because he looked upon the 
beautiful as the perfection of sensucms knowledge, and Kant's 
" Transcendental Esthetic " treats of the a priori principles 
of sense. Perhaps the most thoroughgoing statement of the 
strictly sensuaUstic position is given in our own time by Mr. 
Grant Allen in his Physiological ^Esthetics; but he himself has 
apparently lost faith in his own work in this special direc- 
tion,^ and it need not therefore be considered at length. 
Although the sense-impressions give the normal initiative in 
a vast majority of our aesthetic psychoses, it is impossible 
in the field of sense to obtain any satisfactory solution of 
aesthetic problems, and men will not accept a view so narrow ; 
they recognise at once that the effect produced upon them by 
a beautiful object is wider and fuller than sense-impression. 

(b) If the use of terms can be taken as a basis for classi- 
fication, a good deal of the theory of the past may be classed 
as emotional, and this is true, especially among English 
thinkers, of whom we may mention Alison and James Mill. 
But " emotion " is a word of very indefinite meaning when it 
is made to describe the aesthetic field. It is either employed 
with little departure from the usage of the question-waiving 
" faculty psychologists," or else it represents little more than 
complexity of pleasure or pain. p]motionalism under the 
first signification merely restates the questions of aesthetics, 
and under the second throws us back upon hedonism, which 
we shall presently consider. 

(c) The most emphatic drift of thought in the direction 

* Burke is quoted by Von Hartmann as a representatiye sensualist, bat I 
think it more proper to class him as an emotionalist. He defines beauty as a 
" quality by which an object causes love or some passion similar to it." 

5 See Uhui, No. 45. 
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of the content is, and for a long time has l)een, towards 
xmtHUctualutm, and naturally so. Wlien critical examination 
Ia\U to show any spcnrial intellectual product which, in width 
ind in nature, corresiH)nds with aesthetic etfect, there is a 
tiataral diversion of attention to the examination of tlie 
intellectual processes themselves, which leads in its extreme 
development to {it) bald rationalism. 

** Harmony " of mental action (and cruder notions as to 
objective harmony are seldom altogether eliniinate<l) and the 
proceM of ** unification of the manifold " are now and again 
brought forward as all-sufticient to account for icsthetic 
nfsult ; but it is easy to show that we live in an atmosphere 
<'f hamiouit*s, and are constantly dealing with unities in 
tnaiiifoldnc*ss which not only have no marked aesthetic 
character, but ordinarilv are devoid of all arsthetic character 
whatever : the same argument holds against other similar 
principles. 

Rationalism takes a strong hold upon mens minds, 
and maintains its ground. t*s|>ecially among (torman 
thinkers, although often t(N» covertly held and vaguely 
stated. It is easy to see, however, that no amount of 
arsninient, however conclusive its form may be, can change 
onr notion of whiit is, or what Ls not, beautiful unless it 
induce an actual change in the matter which is presented 
to thougliL 

Xo better ]>osition is gained by Deferring the pnKvss 
to sub-consciousness, — by arguing that the efitH't is due 
to recognition of relations too delicate to rise above the 
** threshold," but grasped, for all that, in the a^thetic state of 
mind. This cowanlly means of covering defeat one finds, 
with no little surpri.se, willingly accepter! by thinkers of the 
highest rank, to this day, and with the Wst of authorities in 
the {last t4) give weight to such metho<l ; for it must l)e 
rem*fmbere<l that as I^ibnitz consitlere<l music to Ik? ** count- 
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ing performed by the mind without knowing that it is 
counting," so Kant was only willing to give music a position 
among the arts of beauty because of the fine mathematical 
relation between harmonious tones which from other investiga- 
tions have been found to exist, and which he supposed to be 
sub-consciously grasped in the aesthetic effects produced. 

The vaguer statements of simpler intellectualism, which 
one finds so frequently, merely go to emphasise the fact that 
reflective thought is of the greatest importance in the 
aesthetic psychosis. The best work of later writers, as we 
shall see in what follows, tends to give value not only to the 
sensual and the emotional, but also to the intellectual, as all 
involved in the aesthetic state, as we know it, and this is the 
position to which we should be led by our synthetic line of 
thought, if no other evidence appeared. 

I do not find that the contentions of the Formalist, except 
so far as they are hedonistic, go far to help us pyschologically. 
Concrete formalism fails to give us any unassailable criterion 
of the aesthetic, and abstract formalism gives us nothing more 
valuable, from our point of view, than a mere restatement of 
the fact that we must look elsewhere than to sensualism, or 
to the matter of the content, for the essence of the aesthetic. 
But so far as formalism is hedonistic, it points, it seems to 
me, in the right direction. This hedonistic view will receive 
full treatment in what follows. 



§ 4. Although the discussions which we have above 
reviewed bring the student to no satisfactory result, they 
cannot fail to draw his attention to the fact that the field of 
aesthetics is always hedonic ; and this is, indeed, a fact of 
great psychological importance. Whatever else may be said 
of the aesthetic mental state, its pleasurableness cannot be 
questioned. It is not necessary, therefore, to prove the 
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beiloiiic connection, and, on the other hand, I do not 8ee how 
It 14 piiHsihIe for any one t4) \\asB it over lightly. Tliinkers of 
all ;:Tade8 and of all schools, from Aristotle downwards, 
icknowled^ the necessary connection with pleasure, what- 
ever {XMition they take as to the value or importance of this 
fact 

It is not dilUcult indeed to find authorities, from Epicurus 
to Hume, whose statements may \)e interpreted as decisive 
expressions of the view for which I ar^ie ; and some few 
— Fechner, for example — who distinctly base a^thetics upon 
hfdonics. The average man, however, do4\H not think of 
pleasarmbleness as a chamcterisiic feature of the aesthetic 
unless his attention is called to it, and there is a gcKxl deal of 
popular disinclination t4) the treatment of pleasure as an 
tflement of any special importance in the a«thetic psychosis. 
< VrtAin men of penetration also raise the most violent op{>06i- 
tion to any such treatment 

The popular op{)06ition is not ditticult to understand, fort 
tht* ordinar}' man does not leani of himself to catch the close i 
rvlation between a thoughtful phase of ]»sychic life (which in ] 
Uct is seldom pleasurable to him) and the pleasure quality 
which may go with it ; he habitually thinks of the two not 
•»nly as separate but as in opposition, and when led to con- 
sider anything so complex as the identification of hedonic 
phase and aesthetic phenomena, he is unable to catch any 
n^Ution lietween the laborious thought involved in the con- 
«iileration, and the revivals which come to him in connection 
with the word " pleasure." He is led astray, however, 
principaUy by his inability to think clearly. When he 
thinks of ii'Sthetics he always occupies his mind with 
«ome content of art. and thus it not infre<|uently happens 
that it is difficult even to persuade him that pleasure is 
an ever-present result obtained from the consideration of 
art forms. 
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With the theoretic opposition it is not so easy to have 
patience. Von Hartmann^ goes so far as to deny us the 
right to consider the hedonic quality in aesthetics as more 
than an accident unrelated to the essence of the beautiful 
He grounds his position upon the unimportance of the 
objective real thing ; if this be imimportant, he holds, then 
so also is the hedonic aspect, for, says he, we have as little 
right to look for the essence of the aesthetic in the effect 
{Grefilhle) as in the cause (the object) {JEstfietik, p. 40). 
In passing one may note that there seems here to be a 
hidden shifting of ground. The " cause " of which he speaks 
is an objective thing, that which he calls " effect " is some- 
thing which psychologically has no objective significtmce, 
and which hence is not an " effect '' in the same sense in 
which the object is the " cause *' ; the objective universality 
of aesthetic pleasure, which Kant upheld, not concerning us 
in an analysis of the psychologic state under discussion. 
But apart from this point, I for one cannot with Von Hart- 
mann see any theoretical objection to looking to the object for 
our criterion, a procedure which he considers altogether re- 
prehensible ; to the object in fact we ?uive been looking in 
the past, and the trouble is not that the search in this direc- 
tion is illegitimate, but that our search has brought no result 
We find nothing in the object which is always there if the 
lesthetic quality is to present itself to the observer. We 
therefore turn our attention away from this object to that 
much of the subjective state which is not part of this object, 
and there we do find something which is always present 
where aesthetic effect is produced, viz. pleasure. 

The psychologist cannot allow himself to be deterred from 
research in this direction by any objections determined by 
theoretical preconceptions, although the strong opposition 
deserves consideration and explanation. Hedonic the aesthetic 

» Cf. ^s. seU Kant, p. S54. 
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|ie}'cho6iA certainly is. Whether this heiloiiic quality be of 
.'reat luomeot is a c^uestiun to be detenuineil. 

Hie Aasociiitionists in |)sychoIogy have seemed in a ^'ay to 
identify beauty with pleasurableness by claiming it to be the 
rKult of the association with objects of agreeable and in- 
teresting ideas. Their doctrine in this regard is difficult to 
treat sf^ecifically because of their failure to differentiate 
pleasure from the emotions, and )»ecause of their treatment 
of pleasure as though it were representable, in the same 
sense thiit a sensation is, rather than as lx*ing a quality which 
may attach to a presented content without belonging to 
iLt revival at all. See my remarks on this {)oint in 
(.'hap. I. 

That associations which arc plea.surab]e are imporbint 
elements in an H*sthetic effi^ct I agre(\ as will api)eHr later. 
If tlie tloctrine be held t4) mean, however, tliat a*sthetic eflect 
is determineil altogether by pleasure revivals I cannot follow, 
for we shall presi*ntly see how much presenUitive pleasures 
hii%-e to ilo with the effects of beauty. 

If, on the other hand, the doctrine be meant to signify an 
identity Wtween hodonic phenomena and aesthetic pheno- 
mena, we are at once met by the objection that while all 
4^hetic states of mind api>ear to be pleasurable, not all 
pleasurable states are allowed to i^ass as iesthetic The 
(in>blem which is thus brought forward is an important one, 
which we must consider somewhat at length. 

I 5. Our problem may be stated in the form of the ques- 
Ui>n. H'futt are the houmls of the ccsik^ic ^cithin the hrdonie 
jUiii f No skill in introspective analysis is required to grasp 
the fkct that there is a xtjwraium between the hedonic and the 
.»<hetic : the careless thinker is the one most ready to take 
It for granted, and high authorities also make much of it. 
Sully, for instance, thinks Kant's elucidation of the separa- 
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tion of the beautiful from the good and the agreeable, one of 
his important achievements for aesthetics.^ 

But it appears to me that altogether too much is made 
of this separation. Thinkers who are our teachers have over- 
emphasised the separateness by drawing attention away from 
the connection between the two fields, and it is important, 
I think, to take a position opposed to the usual one ; Lt, to 
emphasise the lack of separateness between hedonics and 
aesthetics. 

If one examine the literary work of airt critics and the 
more or less philosophic and scientific writings which deal 
with the facts of aesthetics rather than its theory, one will 
find little more than descriptions of pleasure-getting, coupled 
with more or less thorough attempts to arrange this pleasure- 
getting in a logical way. If, on the other hand, one examine 
the writings of those who have expressly studied the psy- 
chology of pleasure, one finds aesthetic phenomena treated 
altogether as the best-recognised data of hedonics, used to 
corroborate theory and to justify classification, exactly as 
the simplest sense-pleasures are used.- 

A suggestive although not a final argument in favour of 
this close connection between the two fields is found when 
we take another point of view. If we take into consideration 
any average complex aesthetic object, we find it a very wide 
one with certain elements which are emphatically pleasur- 
able. Eliminate in thought the pleasurable elements one by 
one, and we find that while in the main the object does not 
change the mass of its content, its aesthetic quality gradually 
disappears. We may acknowledge still that it has a right to 
be named aesthetic because of the opinions of others and 

^ Article ".£sthetic8," Ericy. BrU. Ct also Blencke, Die Trennung d. 
Schimen v. Augenehm^ p. 3. 

' Cf. e.g. Mr. B. I. Gilman's article on Pleasure and Pain in the Amtrican 
Journal of Psychologtf, vL 1. 
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Unause of our own juilgments in the {nuit, hut for ourselves 
at the time it has lost all that makes it worthy of hi*ing 
called by so honourable a name. \Vt* are all familiar 
with the fact that an object which but a moment ago was 
j^thetic for us may become una-sthetic bv a de<niidation to 
" indiflen*nce '* or {sinfulness of the H|>ecial cont4>nt which 
wad giving us pleasure. Tlie suggestion of a ridiculous or pain- 
ful association with some essentia] element in an art-complex 
« ill for all time nniuce for us the iesthetic value of the whol(> 
Work. The average art critic indeed verj' often maki*s and 
aQmakes aesthetic objects for the masses in this way. 

CVrtainly these facts indicate a very close (connection 
b»*tween the hedonic and a-sthetic fields, and one which 
{i^ychologically would seem to l)e essential. 0( course the 
•rpoimtion so commonly made nm.««t also he acknowledged, and 
it is worth our while, I think, to consider the main results 
which have been reached by those who have attempted to 
mark the lines of separation with distinctness. 

§ 6. If the field of asthetics be a {nirtion of the hedonic 
b«ld, it certainly ought not to be a difficult task, one would 
say. to mark off in some n>ugh way that part of the hedonic 
fiekl which is aesthetic from that which is not : to differen- 
ItMle the one fn>m the other by a pHxress of limitation of the 
|»le«f«ure field. Tliis, however, does not apjH*ar at all an 
ea5y matter when one comes to attempt it. 

The average intelligent ob.<M>rver who has not given the 
matter especial study will be likely to say, offhand, that the 
ft'ose-pleasures at all events are excluded when we refer to the 
jpnthetic. In the exposition of theories from a non-hedonistic 
point of view this position has been often taken either explicitly. 
or leM directly by the limitation of the field to non-sensorial 
states. Kant's separation of the agn^eable from the beautiful 
indeed tarns lately upon his notion that the sense-pleasures, 
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which are essential tx) the former, are wanting in the latter. 
That aesthetic pleasure is wider than sense is not open to 
question, but it must be granted that we obtain well-marked 
aesthetic results which cannot be separated &om sensation, 
such as we find, e,g., in the impression produced by a rich 
colouring, and in the fulness of simple tones. We find 
indeed when we go to the root of the matter that it is only 
the so-called "lower sense" pleasures which it is desired to 
exclude. The inclusion of sense effects through eye and ear 
does not create opposition. But it seems to me that if it be 
admitted that one set of senses can produce aesthetic effect, 
the whole contention fails ; and a close examination shows 
clearly, I think, that the rest of the senses may act in the 
same manner in the make-up of aesthetic complexes. Among 
the intelligent men whom the readers of this book commonly 
meet it would probably be difficult to find any who would 
not exclude the gross sexual pleasures from the region of the 
aesthetic. But I think it must be granted that for many 
perfectly moral people the revival of these pleasures is not 
altogether without effect in their appreciation of art work; 
and if we take the race as a whole it is certain that we 
cannot exclude this sense region from aesthetic significance : 
for surely no person pictures his heaven apart from his 
conception of what is beautiful; yet the heaven of the 
Eastern races would surely be incomplete were not purely 
sexual delights an important element of its joy. 

That sense-pleasures cannot be excluded from the field of 
aesthetic impression a large majority of the more capable 
thinkers find it necessary to acknowledge, for they do not 
hesitate to take the pleasures of the sense impression into 
account. Nobody can complain that Lotze had leanings 
towards sensualism. But he says clearly in this connection ^ 
that the first condition of a work of art is its power to please 

> OuUines 0/ .^sUutiea, § 23. 
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:be tenses.' *" If we step into the shadow of the wood at 
height of noon/' says Bergiuan, *' the agreeable refreshment is 
iiound ap with the idea of the grandeur of the forest ; the 
refreshing coolness belongs to that which we feel to be the 
bcAoty of the wood ; " and this comes from one who lays the 
Lttaia of aesthetics in contemplative thought For my own 
{j^rt« I feel that the pleasurable impression of any sense may 
iiccuuie a rich component {)art of an {esthetic delight 

If one follow Alison or James Mill and his school,' he will 
r^-fer all ufsthetic enjoyment to emotional association. So 
far MM this theory is sefMirable from pure hedonism it is 
'ioobtlefls based upon introspective examination, which for 
certain people (and to this class I belong) shows |x>werful 
elements of emotion in many aesthetic complexes. For me, 
love, fear, sorrow, joy, etc, appear to be part and {mrcel 
*j( many an ;i'Sthetic effect I think it clear therefon^ that 
pieAsorea of the typical emotions are of great moment in 
ji-4lhetic8, but at the same time it is e<|ually true that they 
•lo not fttiitid ftlopi^ AA thft bftaia of lesthetic eilidct '* Associa- 



tion * by itself can of course give no account of distinctively 
jtsthptic effect It is a principle of important omsideration 
m jrathetics as in all phases of mental life. It shows us to 
floae extent the movement by which we reach the beautiful, 
bat certainly not the exclusive qualities which produce the 
di«tinctive effect. 



Tb* objtctkNi of the German idcdiitu to the contidermtion of leute- 
M of vtthetir worth is baae^l 0(100 theory, but it cannot be 
that they wonM uphold riewt which contradict their ezjierienct, 
we Mast teek later to account for to ftrong an oppocition. There ie 
ob^ectioo to the limitation of the uae of the word *' vtthetic ** to exclude 
^a Wt tlM Sekeim^/AAIe an Von lUrtmann does, in the fact that the word 
»v« ceveffi very generally the whole ground of the b(*autiful« an<i objectire 
ahowe that people generally do not accept lurh a limitation. 
* i. A. XiU thought that hie father had an unconiiciout follower in John 
(See hti edition of J. Mill'i ^lui/ynt, rol. ii. (w 253.) 

K 
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The historically related opponents of Mill, viz. Seid, 
Hamilton, and Stewart, all upheld a view which asserts 
the non- importance of emotion in claiming overmuch for 
intellect ; they, however, show more or less willingness to 
admit the worth of other factors. Other writers go much 
farther {€.g. Hemsterhuis, Diderot) in their restriction of the 
aesthetic to the intellectual activities. Kant excludes sense 
and depends upon reflection. 

Both emotional and intellectual theories are weakened by 
failure to accept the sense-element as valuable; but apart 
from this, such opposed theories, although upheld by thinkers 
of power, are mutually destnictive as arguments looking to 
the fixing of aesthetic differentia, on account of this very 
opposition. It is incredible that emotional association can 
be all of esthetic enjoyment, when the experience of such 
men as Beid and Hamilton and Stewart could lead them to 
hold it unimportant ; or that intellectual activity can be all- 
important, when the associationists were able practically to 



ignore it. 



It may be well perhaps to note some late examples of the 
intellectual emphasis. Professor G. T. Ladd, who does not 
by any means ignore the sensuous basis, holds {El^m^nts of 
Physiological Psychology, p. 521) that "even most elementary 
aesthetic feelings cannot be considered as on a par with the 
sensuous feelings or as mere aggregates of such feelings. 
The tone of feeling which characterises the sensations 
furnishes a material for genuinely aesthetic feeling, but the 
latter always implies also the working of certain intellectual 
laws and a union of simple feelings of sensation under time- 
form and space-form." But where shall we find the space- 
form or time- form in the aesthetic effect produced by 
mere rich colouring or by the luscious tones of the human 
voice apart from any movement ? If we follow Professor 
Ladd we are compelled to deny the aesthetic quality in 
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«uch cases alto«;ether. We refer to this theory again 
below. 

^rgman's vie w as to contemplation has been noted. Tie i^ 
altempts to cover the ^[rouud of sense and emotion hy 
hrin^Dg them into intellei*tual catc»gories. Sense- beauty, 
form-beauty. Vt m mil /i^- beauty ; but contemplation is the 
basis. On the other hand, we have no less pretentious 
a thinker tlian Von Martmann * denyinf;^ that distinctly in- 
tellectual operations are even pleai^umble, and statin^:^ that 
for himself relations of two ideas seem al>solutelv indiffen*nt 
Qp to the line where the intensity of the VorMrHungrn 
becomes so strong; that pain ensues. It is interesting to note 
tbal this contention is not merely mo<lenK It ^'<h's Imck to 
i ireek speculation ; Chrysippus, it will l>e rememljered, held, 
as an ai^ntment against Aristotle, that {)ure spt^culation is a 
kind of amusement. 

Many other theories have been brought forwanl which 
involve limitations, for the most part, far less narrow than in 
those cases just considered, and more often implied by over- 
emphasis in some special direction than upheld by specific 
claims : some of these deserve examination. 

Reid himself finds that action of intellect is not alone in 
giving esthetic quality, but is bound up with the functioning 
of our ** moral faculty*' in producing the effect n*ach<Hl ; while 
Hamilton, on the other hand, lays stn^ss upon the occu|>ation 
of the imagination and understanding in a full, fn^e, and 
uently agreeable activity. 

Reid shows the step (logical nither tlian historical) to the 

phasis of the play of " s{>iritual *' feeling which we find in 
Cousin and li^veque, in Shaft4*sbury and in John Kuskin. 
allhongh Ruskin's H*sthetir field may, perhaps. Ih> Ix^tter 
described as that «»f religious ecstasy. Haiuilt<»n, on the 

* ^€s, ttit Kant, p. 289. 
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Other hand, shows the step to the extreme emphasis of 
imagination which we find in Addison. We may note also in 
this connection the trend of thought of which Bergman's posi- 
tion, already referred to, is an emphatic instance, viz. that the 
aesthetic basis is to be found in the pleasures of contemplation. 

But no one who takes a wider view than that of personal 
introspection can limit the field of a3sthetics to moral or to 
imaginative effects, and I doubt whether any one can thus 
narrow his own field. He must see aesthetic effects which 
are non-moral, he must see others which seem to be entirely 
separable from the imagination ; any theory which limits 
{esthetics to imaginative effects overlooks the importance of 
sense and emotional elements, which are acknowledged now- 
adays to be of great moment.^ 

We cannot go farther in this examination of the effort to 
separate the agreeable from the beautiful without considering 
Kant's well-known contention in this regard. We must not 
overlook, at the start, the fact that the matter of Kant's con- 
sideration was by no means identical with that before us at 
this moment. We inquire whether in the field of aesthetic 
impression any special hedonic element must be cast out. 
Kant was concerned with the a priori character of his 
theoretical pure judgment ; and, strictly speaking, therefore, 
did not deal with our problem. We may, however, with 
profit examine his argument to see whether the psychological 
positions involved throw any light upon our closely-allied 
inc[uiry. Kant's main contention was that the judgment as 
to beauty had universal validity, while that concerning the 
aj^reeabl ft w^^g in dividualistic^- and this was a contention into 

^ The attempt to separate ScheiivgefuhU from reaU GtfiUde (Von Hart- 
mann's «Es., p. 46 if.), although arising from metaphysical theory, probably 
is psychologically based upon the same personal bias which led to Addiaon'a 
extreme view, and which prodnces the reference to contemplation. 

' Blencke ( Trennwig d, Schotun v. Angtiuhm, p. 39) remarks that the evi- 
dence of the psychologic soundness of Kant's position is seen in the lact that 
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«hicli he was Icil from theoretical rather than iMii)arioul con- 
•^lilt^ratitifiH. It iiivolvo<l for him. in tlie tirst ]Jaci\ the iNi.Mitinii 
".li.it »»*ii«ie- pleasures must 1h» excluihMl from the lesthetic. 
Kt>r pleasure and {ain spring from (Ij sense-impn'ssion, or (2) 
from the proceHs<*s involved in the himling to«rether of ideas : 
•>nly the hitter of which run Ix; geneml : therefont the fieM 

• *f '<«rnse-impre.Hsi<»n nmst he imlividual. We. dealini; with 
the n-<^ian of a-sthetio impression, have, I think, aln*a«ly st*en 

• onvincin*; evidence that sense- ph»iLsu res cannot rightly 1h* 
--iclude«l ; and it seems to me tliat (*ven if it were con- 
cliwi%*elv shown that thev were strirtlv individual. i>. incom- 
ninnicahle, this fact wouhl not prove tliem to W valueh*ss as 

• If- ments of iesthf tic unprt.'nwn, lUil to return to Kant*s 
ar^'umeni ; his theory in this re<:anl led liim further to hoM 
that all interest nmst In* hickiu;; .in tlie U^autiful. Thi* 
•ahlinie n«' aUowed to have a moml inten*st — for mond 
inien-atH on» the only ones wliich nm univt-rsal — but Uttntif 

m his view has nt» dinrt adation to morality, aiut aj» all ^ 
'tcher than moral int«*rests an* imlividual , h«'autv to n*maiii 

« 

'jnivers;il must exclude iiit4*rest. This is fvidently a |iosition 
tied fnjm a purely theoretical hasi«, hut a{>)>anMitIy it must 



V* %rv coiitrnt U^ h^ fiUnAtii our'«rW<'% whil**, on the other han<l. wi< try to 
'Ml BUD irate our ju'licmnit mh to U^iiiity to nthrpi. ati>l hu'*}i a n'^ult Kaiit't 
:<ia'-i|jM wotiM r«Npiirt>. Hut it «M*«>tii<i lo mr that Hl«'t)< k*' ht*rf* )z*tr% too Ur. 
Id the '"SM of pl«>«j%urf« involvp«i in thr A<-tion of our own |Mvii!iar «»rcan«i. we 
rv<<jtfni«^ th«* |t|t-A.<kUP-i M our own tii !»< %mt*\ hut ari> %-iTy rr«iiy to i-nilravour 
t.' ^'nDiC aliout th* ikini** exiMTii-n*-*' in t>iir roiii|i.inion«, hy urtnuiS th>-ni X** 
*A«te '*r toach. or li^tiji or atrt a^ wi> an* iloinK ; an* I *•* only fi>vl ront«*nt that 
\r^T '-annot rs|M>rirni*t* thv'ni whm Wf* know th.it they havi* ina>lf thr trial. 
I*. I* n.*r«-'.y an e\trn«ion of thii -\ tn|k.i:hrtii- altnii-ni whiih lf3«U ut to m* 
i0%r.r.it to hrinc <iut for othepi hy ••xpUnAtion or dfM-ription the rIfni«*ntA of 
a vwfW iif art whn h trivi* uh fuil pliaiun' : ••lenifnt'* whn h an* n^it apparrnt 
•.«a>« a|«»n the iiurfa«-e. an>l. |iiThA]*H, ilr|>^n>lrnt u|Min th** toiin^liiit; oi Mime 
'V-ri whKh ma\' he Atrack ilip- tlv or a*^«H-iati%'**iv )>\ «U«> ii«^«ion aod d*-- 

w ■ ■ ■ 

ft r.pi*»D. Here. too. when wt* linil •li«M-ii<»<ioii An*\ •ir<^ n]>!i«*n f^ilin^ to make 
rr.* ->;*' t )««ntiful for a t oni|t,tniun. we roni*' to *«•*» li.ai «•• r\|* rn*n-r noiiii- 
*j:;a«; whi- b he cannot Kr.i«|>. Tiim- lecinn to (••' n<i m-|..it itmn 1^t«i-rn the 
•{f.rw of thoUj^ht in the two • a^«>. 
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have had its corroboration in his own psychologic experience. 
Sympathetic pleasures play an important part in all art work 
of higher grade. Moreover, there is probably little doubt 
that for Kant and a large number of men of his general 
mental type the most valued pleasures were and are obtained 
in fields of disinterested effort ; that for them purely egoistic 
pleasure-getting always carries with it an ethical reproof 
which leans towards the side of pain, and that for such men 
disinterestedness must therefore be an essential characteristic 
of the subjective (esthetic field. But it seems to me quite 
clear that this is a matter of individual mental bias. The 
ordinary man who is not naturally disinterested in his action 
does not, I am convinced, find the presence of self-interested 
elements a bar to aesthetic enjoyment. The pleasurable pride 
of ownership surely forms an element in the aesthetic delight 
of many an art collector. Personal interest enters for all of 
us into our judgment concerning the beauty of those whom 
we love, and ownership has the same effect upon the judg- 
ment of many men concerning the beauty of their possessions. 
To return again to Kant's position. The recognition of use- 
fulness implies self-interestedness, directly or indirectly, and 
K^nt therefore found it necessary to hold that the taste 
judgment was based upon an unpurposive purpose, an aim- 
less usefulness^ {Zivechtidssi^keit ohne Zweck) — that is, a 
usefulness of such nature that it is unrecognised as useful, 
and hence not followed because of the interest involved. As 
an element in the aesthetic impression, however, I do not think 
that even rccognisahle usefulness can be overlooked. It is 
commonly supposed to be an essential to architectural beauty, 
at all events, and the relation to other branches of the aesthetic 
is also commonly supposed to be intimate. Kant stands 
opposed to so great a thinker as Aristotle in this respect^ and 

' Von Hftrtmann, .dS^. xit Kayit^ p. 23, says even this comes down to 
objectiye Htiiees. 
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Mvr oWrvers, such as Adam Smith, I>u;j;ul(l Stewart, Kaines 
4iiJ HtH^.irth, aiul iiotaMy tVchiier, iiiakt* usi't'uIneHs of <;n*at 
ini|Hirtanci* ifsthetically.* Tsi'tuhiess ptr x#' in my opinion 
L^ not of !M> high ini|K>rtance as is tht* aWnco of uon-U84*tul- 
n^v», aA Ih inilee<l all avoidance of sho<*ks ; hut it seems to mt* 
rviileut that it U mi aesthetic tlntunt for most of us, and when 
vc find it considere<l of im|M)rtanc(* hy such an acut4* obser\*er 
AS FechntT wi» are comiK'Hed to n»;^anl its exclusion as im- 
l^jMibk*. Kuskin never preached a more fallacious or mis- 
chievous tloitrine than when he d(*velo]KHl the thought' 
:hat it is th<* emplntsis of the useless things in structure 
which makes architecture out of building. 

Si'iiillrr restatt's the Kantian notion by his emphasis of the 
play impulsM* " in reference to aesthetics ; the moilern evolu- 
ti>»iLir}' scIkmi] as re)»resent<Ml by Mr. S|)enc(T takes the same 
(>4ition, Profi*ss«»r i>ain following closely. This leads Mr. 
SpenctT to the exclusion of " life-ser>ing functions " from the 
Mthetic ; but what Incomes of Mr. SiK»ncer's system if ant/ 
functions, es{iecially {Jeasunibh* ones, are thought of as non- 
lift-ser>'ing, directly or indin*ctly, I do not clearly see. Even 
:f s'fme functions of the so-called " higher'* kind are classifiable 
x«* Don-life-ser>'ing ; to exclmle from ifsthetics all which do so 
*rr^-e would surely cut otf a large part of our ii-sthetic field. 

A* mo«lern physiology «lraws a clear di'^tinction l)etwi»<»n 
r*x*'|»tive and motor nervt*. not unnaturally df» we find a 
c«>m^|iunding psychical distinction lt>oke<l for in all dinn'- 
tioiw, and ( I rant Allen in his /V<//.Wo/o^/iV/*/ ^KsfhttirA has 
Attt-mpted to id«*ntify the ;i-sthetic with the {Missive, receptive 
}>I«aAurv«. Some such view is also found implied in the 
tiiti»rie?» of not a fvw metaphysicians, and Fechner' takes a 

• Cf. m ''itiiij^iiioii :•■ Kant. Tli«««. Li|»|»^'* Ur-'iuOhi'^wh^H d. S-^U.t. 

• ' Lamp tif S»#-nfi«f.'* ' /'.-r*. •/. .K^ti.* I., m.I. i. y. h\. 
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Strong position in this particular ; Mr. Allen may therefoit 
claim the best of company. On the other hand, however 
others — Schleiermacher, for example — take quite an opposite 
position in claiming all for the productive side of mentality 
Guyau*s clear criticism ^ has given the theory of passivity 8< 
powerful a blow that no more than reference seems needful 
It is well enough to emphasise the general passive nature a 
the pleasure involved in aesthetic appreciation as opposed U 
the active pleasures obtained in the creation of an art work 
but this gives us no reason for the exclusion of all pleasurei 
of action from aesthetic compounds. Our psychic life is 8< 
bound up with the active side that it is impossible to cu 
off the active element in any psychosis. Our emotions, ou: 
desires, all relate to action, and beyond that what is addec 
to the pleasures of an aesthetic psychosis by the elements o 
sympathetic activity is far from smalL* 

This seems to be the most appropriate place to refer U 
the definition of beauty which has lately been brought int< 
prominence by Mr. Bosanquet in his History of ./Esthetic 
" The beautiful," says he (p. 5), " is that which has character 
istic or individual expressiveness for sense perception^ oi 
imagination, subject to the conditions of general or abstTaci 
expressiveness in the same medium." But surely there i 
much of expressiveness of one kind or another in nature anc 
art which is not only not beautiful but practically ugly. ] 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Bosanquet has failed to kee{ 
clear before him the mental state determined by the activitie 
necessary in the production of a work of art to which I hav< 
just referred, in which state this expressiveness is emphasisec 
as it is not in the states necessary to aesthetic appreciation.' 

* Probliuus de festh^tique ronirmporainr. 

^ Horwicz holds that the {esthetic effect produced by the representation o 
power is due to an aroused idea {VorsUllung) of agreeable muscular actioi 
{Psychohgiache Analysen, Th. II. Heft ii. p. 166). 

' Cf. also Veron's theory as discussed in his Esthetics, He goea fuithei 
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But even so, surely "expressiveness" covers creative 
activity, which has no relation to the aesthetic at alL Is it not 
the " expressiveness " of the characteristics of genius which 
draws our attention to and excites our wonder at the achieve- 
ments of the inventor or the skilled general or diplomat ? 

Mr. Bosanquet's "approximate psychological definition 
of aesthetic enjoyment " (p. 7), " Pleasure in the Tiature of a 
feeling or presentation, as distinct from pleasure in its moment- 
ary or expected stimuiation of the organism!* is stated in terms 
which are so vague and so variously connected with diverse 
connotations that I am unable to grasp its intention, and I 
therefore do not feel able to criticise it. 

It is not uninteresting to note here a late idealistic 
view which apparently makes activity all-important Pro- 
fessor Ladd in his Introduction to Philosophy (p. 343) marks 
the differentia of aesthetics thus : " Nothing that is appre- 
hended as incapable of change of motion in time or space, and 
so of the successive realisation of different movements of 
physical or psychical being, appears beautiful to the human 
mind. But not all movement of physical or psychical being 
is beautiful ; the movement which is beautiful must have 
two characteristics. It must have spontaneity, or a certain 
semblance of freedom; and it must use this spontaneity, 
as it were, in self-limitation of an idea." It is evident, 
however, from the very definition, that spontaneity, pure 
and simple, does not approve itself to Professor Ladd as 
fundamental ; nor can it be held, I think, that we find the 
phenomena of beauty in all cases where we have " spontane- 
ous movement which uses its spontaneity in self-limitation 
of an idea." 

An attempt is not uncommonly made to distinguish be- 
tween "higher" and "lower" pleasures, and this supposed 

in tliis direction, making expression of the personality of the artist the 
essential characteristic of art work. 
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distinctiou is by some writei*s and by many talkers made 
determinant of the difference between the 86sthetic and the 
non-sesthetic. In Kames we find a good example of this 
doctrine. 

There is something illusory, however, about the very 
notion of such a distinction. J. 8. !Mill is doubtless right 
in holding ^ that so long as people declare that pleasures differ 
in hiiid we must accept the difference as a fact. But I think 
that all evidence goes to show that the real difference is 
always reducible to intensity, either in impression or through 
relative permanency in revival, beyond which I do not 6nd 
any criterion for pleasure qud pleasure. 

As Bentham tells us, " Quantity of pleasure being equal, 
push-pin is as good as poetry '* ; but the fact is that for 
the intelligent man in estimating aisthetic values " push-pin " 
is Twt as productive of pleasure as poetry is.* 

Our gratifications are normally taken in the lines of our 
natural development. The direction of growth or of deteriora- 
tion determines the field of pleasure-getting, and while there 
is the strongest ground for belief in a constant increase in 
pleasure-getting capacity, pari jxissu with our mental growth, 
still it cannot be shown tliat the delights reached by the 
man of high moral culture bring a better quality of pleasure 
to him than the gratifications of the barbarian bring to the 
savage mind ; nor can it be shown that the pleasure which 
we get when we reach a " higher " moral position is any better 
per se than that which we experienced before we reached it. 
The fact is that when we speak of the " higher pleasures " 
we are merely restating our problem in new terms. Those 
pleasures which are iii^sthetic are the ones we call " higher," 

* UtilUarianisnij |>. 314. 

- Cf. alao Dr. James Ward in Ency. Brit,, 9tli edit., Art. "Psychology," 
for a careful statement of the facts. Com{Mire Fechner {Vor. d, jE^, toL l 
p. 26), who explains what is called " higher " pleasures as characteriaed merely 
by being themselves the source of new delighU. 
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but until we c4Ui give some iletiiiite meaning to the wonl 
' higher " in tliis connection we gain nothing. In mo8t cas<^8 
thode who discuss tlie matter from this stanilpoint are really 
tlealing with ethical data. It is the man who has grown to 
tie capable of appn^ciating newer ethical standards, and who 
han lo0t his pleasure in the old» whose* attention is directed 
m«i^t strongly to the distinction between pleasures of " higher " 
.tnd "lower" grade. In manner to be presently described, 
what he has cast off as unworthy no longer gives him pleasure 
in contemplation and is no longer judged to be lesthetic Tliis 
H not, however, because the lesthetic has an essential ethical 
dependence, but because lesthetics is founded u{x>n hedoni(*s ; 
for the man lias gained new Kelds of pleasure-getting as his 
character lias develo))etl : what he casts out as non-a*sthetic 
because it is a " lower pleasure ** is a pleasure merely in name, 
iM in reality so bound up with painfulness as to lie necessarily 
un-i-sthetic. This by no means shows that what was pleasur- 
able in liis undevelopeil or uncultivated state was not aesthetic 
f«jr him at that time, nor does it prove that the pleasures 
**( the savage are not aesthetic for him in his barbarous 
fUite 

I would not have my readier think that I consider that 
* "thical standards are unimportant in a^thetics. Apart from 
the aesthetic delight, which we gain from what Aristotle calls 
m€pml htnuiif, i.e. from the recognition of nobility of aim and 
strength of purpose, the appreciation of ** aesthetic aspects of 
character,** of "the beauty of holiness,** the influence of our 
eUiical standard upon our aesthetic field is most important ; 
for. in the end, most thoughtful people will make their 
mature judgments turn upon them nc*gatively, because what 
u for them immoral, is painful and non-»*sthetic« As we have 
noted above, however, the majority of our pleasures have no 
«-thical bearings ; the mass of resthetic effects are made up of 
elements entirely unmoral. 
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It is not denied that a work of art may offer other than 
pleasurable gifts, that the one who studies and appreciates a 
work of art may find it yielding other fruitage than mere 
enjoyment. There may be perfectly legitimate ethical aims 
in the artist's mind, and his ethical notions may be embodied 
effectively in his work, but of such aims and effects aesthetics 
quA aesthetics does not rightly treat, except so far as Uie 
characters presented, themselves become objects of pleasur- 
able interest.^ 

As Schiller puts it in a special direction {Pathetisehe, p. 
78), " Der Dichter, auch wenn er die vollkommensten sitt- 
lichen Muster vor unsre Augen stellt, hat keinen andem 
Zweck und darf keinen andem liaben, als uns durch Betrach- 
tung derselben zu ergotzen." 

The attempts to determine the bounds of the aesthetic field 
by a process of limitation of the hedonic appear to me to bring 
no satisfactory result ; nor does it appear that the field can 
be determined by the characteristic manner of presentation 
of the pleasures which make up the total effect Fechner * 
suggested a criterion in the immediacy of the pleasure- 
getting. Von Hartmann, on the other hand, thinks Fechner's 
position is altogether without foundation ; holding that how- 
ever immediate the pleasure connected with an object may 
be, it does not thus become aesthetic' Such conflict of 
opinion makes this criterion unsatisfactory. 

Horwicz^ seems to hold that sensational pleasure and 
aesthetic pleasure differ not in substance but in that the 
aesthetic shows a broadening of the field. Guyau * follows in 
the same line, suggesting that the broadening of the agree- 

> Cf. Sally's Essay X., " Athetic Aspects of Character/* in SenmHon and 
Intuition. 

« Vvnchule d. jEs„ vol. i. p. 15. ^ ./Es, seU Kant, p. «54. 

* Psy. Analysen, vol ii. p. 168. • Problems, p. 75 ff. 
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.it>l« horizon, the growth iu extension of the pleasure field* is 
wliat we experience when an object up|»ear8 to us to be 
.i-sthetic. This implies, as he distinctly states, that intense 
an«l unextended pleasures in their very nature are umesthetic 
Tliis does not accord witli my own experience ; still I shall 
not deny that for him a widespread thrill alone produced 
what he called aesthetic feeling, as may well have lieen the 
laae with a man to whom sympathy was so important an 
fl-lement of life as it was with the writer of Lari au point 
(// mr weido^m. In truth, all of our notable aesthetic 
psychoses are summational hedonic complexes ; but this fact 
does not show, as it is made to argue implicitly, that the 
pleasurable elements which make up the same are not in 
iliemselves lesthetia I do not wish to understate the value 
of this width of effect in aesthetics, for I think it of very great 
importance, as will api>ear in Chap. YI. Tlie prominent place 
which Fechner gives to the associational principle shows the 
importance in which he lield it. All notable works of art 
show it, and all persistent tyi^es of art subject But, on the 
other hand, it cannot l)e held that this summation per sr, this 
width of field, tliis extensiveness, in itself is the all in all in 
.tssthetica. To make it so forces upon us the impossible task 
of deciding where extension begins ; compels us to look for 
9ome degree of extension on one side of which all is umcsthetic, 
while on the other all is a*sthctic. Such a line of division, 
h«>wever, cannot be drawn. 



^ 7. The reader who has followed the above argument will 
grant, I think, that the search for a basis of separation U'tween 
the esthetic and hedonic fields has given us no satisfactory 
psychological result 

This fiu^t evidently ser>'es to emplia^ise the eonntctioH 
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between the aesthetic and hedonic fields rather than their 
separation. 

If this review has been unsatisfactory in result on the 
whole, it at least has brought into clear relief a remarkable 
conflict of authorities which deserves attention. Contradiction 
of dogma is so marked that one might believe sesthetics to 
mean something quite different for the opposed dogmatists. 
But although in some cases attempt is made on theoretical 
grounds to use the term aesthetics in a limited and unusual 
sense, it is apparent that tlie opposed theorists are dealing with 
the same psychological data. However diverse the mental 
fields which they consider may be, they overlap in many 
directions, and the ground which is. common gives assurance 
that practically the same matter is under discussion by alL 

This conflict of authorities itself argues, it seems to me, 
that the hedonic quality is the bond between these diverse 
fields. It argues once again that the connection between 
the hedonic and cesthetic fields is more worthy of emphasis 
than their separation. For if this view be the true one, we 
are led naturally by this conflict to hold that all fields of 
pleasure-getting are within the scope of the aesthetic. 

Whatever difficulties may appear to the acceptance of so 
wide a view for one who holds the current pleasure-pain 
theories, no especial difficulty in this direction, it seems to 
me, occurs to one who will accept the theorj' I defend. 
For one who thinks of pleasure as being a sensation or 
an emotion, or a psychic state of kindred nature ; or for 
one who considers pleasure as a mental fact sui gejieris, a 
special kind of feeling {GefuliJ) ; for either one, I can see 
how difficult it might be to accept this, or, in fact, any 
hedonistic explanation of aesthetics. 

The aesthetic psychosis is so complex and so variable in 
its elements that it cannot be looked upon as an activity of 
a fixed nature brought into existence by, or in the process 
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t»f, other activities aa under .such views inuAt U> the case 
with pleasure, and what is detennined by pleasure. 

Rut if pleasure lie, as I hold, a special quahty which, 
under proper conditions, may belong; to any mental element, 
then comph»xity and variability present no olntacles what- 
ever. For coexistent varieil and var)'inj» mental elements 
may well be pleasurable, and by the process which we may 
legitimately call summation may aid each other in pro- 
ducing pleasurable complexes which shall be aesthetic. Sum- 
mation of pleasure is nothing more than the co-presentation 
of varied elements whicli happtm at the time to l>e pleasurable. 
Granting, then, that all pleasurt* fields are to he con- 
niiiered, we see that if the aesthetic field is detennined by 
bedonic quality we should exjtrrt to find the former varj'ing 
with the character of the one who desi*ribes his field, for 
the bedonic field is known to var}' fn)m individual to 
individual. This variation has (*ertainly been exemplifie<l 
in what has gone before. 

Furthermore, upon making a survey of the th(*ories which 
have been reviewe<l, one <'an trace, it seems to me, the influ- 
ence of indindual " {M>rsonal tMiuation," shown by the several 
tbeoristSL It is the man whos<* mind is impressetl strongly 
by the presentations of sense whom we should exi)ect to find 
emphasising the sensual elements in art work, and in our 
own timef(, in wliich s<*ientifir investigation has brouglit the 
sensational elements into undue prominence in many ways, 
we should look to find the most thoroughgoing exponents 
of such a position. Mr. Grant Allen, in his Phifmdtwfinf! 
s'EMh^irt^ goes as far {lerhai^s in this dirt*cti(>n as any other 
writer. Tliis liook is the work of a man whose effort up to 
the time of its writing had been turned largcdy in the direc- 
tion of naturalistic research. German scientific workers, lik(> 
Helmholtz, give us also goo<l examples of this sensational 
over-emphasis. 
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Burke, though making " touch " the basis of many of his 
aesthetic qualities, gave on the whole the greatest prominence 
to the importance of the " love " element in art, and Burke's 
life was one of philanthropic statesmanship ; he had a strong 
predisposition to benevolence. Guyau takes similar ground,^ 
and he comes of a race among whom the amatory passion 
is proverbially predominant. Kant's imiversality may be 
mentioned here, apart from the theoretical position which 
it implied for him, as probably showing his own region of 
iBsthetic pleasure-getting. 

We find again that the emphasis of the intellectual 
elements is presented by those whose minds are bent 
towards intellectual inquiry, and the fact that for most 
thinkers the centre of interest lies in their mental work 
accounts for the multiplication of theory in this direction. 
Hegel, making the aesthetic the immediate presentation of 
the absolute to sensuous intuition ; Baumgarten, looking 
to the field of obscure perception ; Schelling, to the per- 
ception of concord — all show their mental bias. To pass 
to another field, it is the religious Cousin who makes 
aesthetics dependent upon the existence of a special internal 
spiri tu al sense, and Kuskin, the theistic de votee, who tells 
us that the representation of Divine Types is all-important 

Now it is evident that the mere pleasure field varies in 
much the same way in relation to each man's " personal 
equation," and in this we have the explanation of the diver- 
gence of view which we find, and a help towards the answer 
to our inquiry. Our field of pleasure-getting is determined 
by our capacities ; as they vary, so must our enjoyments 
vary. Examination will show that in the main there is a 
correspondence between the aesthetic field and the general 
pleasure field, which capacity determines. The barbarian 
loves brilliancy of colour and strength of contrast, and his 

* Problinics dc Vesthitiqtie cantetnjtorainf. 
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•TUilt* art works sh<»w tlu* qualities which ^nvc him hi^ 
i'ulli\st picasun*. His i^'rcatest interest, tlie chase, war» and 
the coarMjr |»a8sions, form the subject of his art, as ex- 
emplified in the dancH* and in the earlier forms of repre- 
<rnt«tive effort Ah his interests chau^, his art, the mark 
• •f hin ir.sthetic fiehl, corres|iondin*(ly alters ; the more delicate 
U-auties c»f form In^come pn*dominant when {M^rfection of 
physical skill, havin<{ shown its advant^i;;e over mere bi^iess 
«r '•tn'nirth. has U'come the interesting' featun* for the race. 

Tilt* impulA<* which Ifads to the pro|>itiation of <;cm1s. and 
nukeft thi'ir Hup{N)sed satisfaction tht* dee|H>st interest of life, 
IvAkU in early times to a *i\itty of architectural art which 
Acconls with the {K)wer and mij^'ht that men take the },T(*atest 
{•le&4ure in picturing;. The intense reli^'ious impulw of a 
hi;!her kind, the sjitisfaction of wliich makes the interest of 
th«' middle a;:es, finds its corresi)ondence in the subject of 
its art. 

I^ter times show a mnstantly jn^iwin;: delicacy of j»ercep- 
::'>n and emphasis of what may l>e n»U(;hly calleil the mon* 
tntelh*ctual int«'n*«its of life, and art shows a corres{)ondin;; 
i:h;in*p:»'. 

Th«» ^reneral corresj>f>ndence between individual and racial 
hff wouM lead us to lfM>k for a similar chan'ze of ;i'Stheti(r 
r.t*ld with our own individual devel(»pment, and this is 
clearly seen. Tin* chihl rejoices in objwts not ver}' dis- 
•^nnilar from thwe that de]i<;ht the savage ; the youth shows 
:nMn* fully the appreciation of the nobler (^motional pleasures 
••f art : the man must In* full j^Town, however, to find his 
«fr*thetic tiehl in the re<:ion near that of a I^essinfr. 

Tlnise who have taken esjH»cial note of dn*ams tell us* 
that we often admire in dn*andand the lieauty c»f objects 
which appear to us in wakin;; life exce<'din^dy u^dy — that is. 
the waking ei;o rejects the standards of the sli*e{» conscious- 

' rf. Jm. J, nf /»*y., tlI. V. |i. 339. 

L 
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ness which may be supposed to be of an earlier, less 
developed type. 

Thus we find in this view an explanation of the existence 
of strong opposing positions taken in different ages, eg. the 
Socratic emphasis of Usefulness, as opposed to the modem 
exclusion of Zwechnassigkeit. We are thus enabled also 
to explain the fact that men of different qualities of mind 
differ so strongly in opinion in this regard ; for it appears 
clear to us now, to use the words of the younger Mill, that 
" the sources of the feelings of beauty . . . must be to a 
material extent different in different individuals." 

Thus does it appear clear why some men who are intensely 
affected by and delicately appreciative of aesthetic effects in 
some one direction, may at the same time be dullards in 
appreciation of a diverse art. It is not in the least uncommon 
to find an enthusiastic devotee of literary aesthetics who cares 
nought for music, or a skilled musician who cares nothing for 
painting, or a talented plastic artist who gains little from music 
or literature. The extreme cultivation of one set of capacities 
indeed must in itself tend to prevent such high d^ree of 
cultivation in another diverse direction as is necessary for 
full appreciation of art works dependent upon the latter. 

Thus also we find explanation of diversity of view in 
the same individual as he expresses the different moods 
in which his mind works from day to day ; note, for ex- 
ample, Euskin's emphasis of the useless in architecture in 
" Lamp of Sacrifice " as opposed to his principle of " vital 
beauty " in the appearance of the fidJUment of function in 
living beings. Thus we find explanation of the difference of 
view expressed by thoughtful men as their mental attitude 
changes with their development: note Matthew Arnold's 
strong emphasis of broad mystic effects in poetry in his 
** Maurice de Guerin," where he says, " Poetry can awaken 
it (a full sense of things) in us, and to awaken it is one of 
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:ijf hi{;)u*flt |>owers of p<H»try ; " aiul llieii his eiu|»lia.His of ron- 
rrvU'iK^*.-* in |XM»tn* in liis latiT work as lie j^'rew to feel nion* 
•tn>nj;ly the influence of tlii^ keen scientific a<{e : in his essay 
<»n I'linenMtn we reati. " He is not plain and concrete (•nou<;h; 
ni <Hher won Is. not |MH*t enough." Tiie Arnold in this latter 
{•■i<titit>n was another man itom the Arnohl of the former. 
In the latt4*r case his nienUd attitutle approachetl Iii»tze*s. and 
he. posjiibly unwittingly, expressed soniewhat Ixitze's view. 
In the former case he s{)oke as a {M>et, and expressed the 
]in{inrtance of the imlefinite mystic element in the a*sthetics 
••f juietr)'. 

Thus a^in we sih* that in(*n»asin<; years <^oin^ hand in 
hAod with changes of mental ca|>acity, or limitations of 
capacity due to inti*nsity of application in certain s]x»cial 
directions, must inevitahly brin^ a man to a |»oint where Ik* 
can no lon^>r piin deli«;ht in tht> fields to which the most 
caltivateil men in their |>rime attacli the ^n*atest a-sthetic 
vmlue. and which to him at some time niav have siH*me<l of 
«lef[ie8t interest. If he allow the name (rMhftir to cliiija; to 
that which the world calls a\9thetic rather than to the charac- 
trri«tic subjective mental attitude involved, he nmst find him- 
«»-If with Pani'in mourning the loss of capacity for aesthetic 
eujovnieiit. liut surely Darwin was wn»n«^. Cona'Ut ration of 
effort. a*lvancin>; years, do not cut us off entindy from irsthetic 
delight, although they do change the mental region in which 
tlie .-psthetic impressions are gaineil, and, what is of more 
moment, do render our ii^thetic stat(*s Ifss ]»n>minent lH*cause 
they limit directions in which mental activity is vigorous, and 
m which, thentfore, pleasun*-getting is full even if |K>ssible. 

< hie more point must be menticmetl here, viz. that this 
bt^onic thef>ry enables us to understand the logic of thi> 
common-senile view which groups together under the t4*rm 
" ^fftbetic ** states so diverse* in fonn ami content as the 
Sablim*'. the Ludicn»us. and the Ileautiful. 
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The Differentution of ^Esthetics from Hedonics 

§ 8. We conclude, then, that there is no kind or descrip- 
tion of pleasure which is not, for one person or another, part 
of what makes up the aesthetic psychosis ; that there is no 
pleasure or class of pleasures which we are able to say must 
be excluded from the aesthetic field in its widest sense, as it is 
shown to exist in the experience of the race. On the other 
hand, there seem to be for each individual certain pleasures 
which he individually does exclude from his own aesthetic 
field. So far as I can judge from an examination of my own 
consciousness, I can say that no pleasure-for-me at any 
moment fails to become a component part of the aesthetic 
complex of that moment There is no particular pleasure 
which I was experiencing a moment ago that I can say 
stood apart from the pleasures which during that moment 
thrilled me in what I recognised as an aesthetic state of 
mind. Common speech upholds this view, for we find the 
word " beautiful " applied to all sorts and kinds of objects 
which give us the most ephemeral of pleasures.^ The Ger- 
mans use schon in the same way, and the French their more 
varied phrases in similar manner. On the other hand, how- 
ever, I clearly do with others call certain states pleasant 
which are excluded from the aesthetic field, and this aesthetic 
field therefore I do separate in thought from the hedonic field. 
AVhy or how this separation is made is a question which 
must be answered before hedonistic aesthetics can be felt to 
be satisfactory or tenable. 

^ Professor Ladd, from whom we should scarce expect it {iHtrodudion I* 
Philosophy f p. 331), "yields the right to the pathologist, from his profaa- 
sional point of view, to call ' beautiful * a preparation of cancerous tiasoa or 
of an organ filled with destructive microbes." 
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\Vt* luuHt uoU* lit tlic start that in undertaking tliis 
in«|uir}' we change our 8tand{>oint in no sniali n^spect No 
longer do we consider tlie inakt»-u|> of the {mchosls of 
.••sithetic impression, hut we are dealing with the matter of 
jsthetic judgment and the standards which judgment im- 
plies. The question l>efore us, then, ap{)ear9 in this sha]>e. 
If any <i(H*cie8 of pleasure whatever may l»e an element of an 
.i-stht*tic {isychosis, how does it hup|)en that we come t<» 
jud;:»» any [deasure to bt» non-a*sthetic ? 

In tlie cours<* of examination of others' thought which 
lia.4 pn»ctNled this. I have already referre<l Ut one characteristic 
«»f the ii-stlietir field, viz. that of i>ennanency. This charac- 
teristic i** wortliy of note Innjause it is dirt»ctly op()osed to 
th«* nature of the luMlonic tield as it is genendly conceived. 
The ephemeral natun^ of pleasure is the theme of the 
{«Mimist : i<« nH*(Hgnise<l hy the optimist as a fact to U^ 
accoanteil for. The sesthetic field, on the other lmn<l, is felt 
U} be op[K>se<l to tlie pleasun» tield on this ver)' gr«>und. as 
i* evidenced by the great numlN*r of thmri^Ut who uphold 
universality, absoluteness, almost Plat^mic idealism, as the 
b&^is of icstlietics ; liow could thev do so did not their 
fX|ierience give them knowledge of something {>crmanent in 
lh«» psychoses which they discuss * The esthetic he<lonist 
then is confronted with the (^lestion wln»ther then* be any 
lach thing as non-ephemend ple«isun* : whether there \ye a 
I«niianent pleasure field which is the lestlietic tield. and to 
which is oppostnl the onlinarily n*cognisiHl field of pleaHure. 

It seems to me clear that then* is no such thing as a 
pennmnent ]deasure. Pleasun*. as tdsewhert* shown, is a 
(|(ulity which may attach to any element of ccmsciousness ; 
hnt nut |iennanently. It is a (piality whi(*h always fades 
iway under unchange<l nlations of activity and capacity in 
ih** or^n involve<l ; the m*»n* vivitl is tin* pleasure, other 
thinir<i lieing ecpial, the more rapid the fading: the outcome 
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of the fading being either what is called " indifference " or 
pain. On the other hand, it seems to me equally clear that 
complexes of mental elements may in arising so arrange 
themselves by a shifting of the field of contents as to yield 
new pleasures to take the place of those which fade away, 
so that a relative permanence may be reached. This per- 
manence, however, will still be only apparent, not real, 
close examination showing the impossibility of retaining 
the enjoyment connected with such a complex indefinitely. 
This kind of pleasure pennanence, I think it will be agreed, 
is in some degi-ee possessed by all important aesthetic objects. 

But there is another manner in which an effect of 
pleasure permanency may be produced, and one of ver>' 
great importance to this consideration. There are likely to 
occur cases where a content is pleasurably presented when- 
ever it is presented at all ; and wJiere the revival is pleasur- 
able at five manient of its appearance, and does not at any time 
become painful. Xot that it might not be indifferent or 
painful under the proper conditions, but that in fact it never 
is, but is withdrawn from consciousness whenever painful 
and for the most part even when indifferent Such appear- 
ance of stability may readily obtain if the source of stimulus 
be within our control, so that we may avoid the stimulation 
as soon as it brings other than pleasure to us ; this con- 
dition obtains in all fields of art, and pre-eminently ao 
with the arts dependent upon the organ of sight, which 
thus have an advantage over the arts connected with the 
ear, where stimulation cannot be controlled by covering the 
organ (as with the eyelid) or by simply turning the head, 
but only by much more complex and less automatic 
moments. 

It seems not unlikely that we have here the basis of the 
distinction which is made between the aesthetic and the 
hedonic. This distinction is noted in reflection and is due to 
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«t>ia|»ari.s«iii uf n»vivals. It uiay Ik» that thosi» pleasun.*^ in 
revival which are iwrmantMiL (relatively s|)eakitig) are teriiietl 
.esthetic ; and that those pleasures tliat are not thus relatively 
|K*nuAnent are termed non-a'Sthetic. Wlien we ask ourselves 
the question, ** Is this lesthetic or is it not ? " we clearly are 
liealing with comparison within the fields of revival; the 
btely pn*Heutcd is compared with a standard, and included 
with or excluded from its class, as the case may be. If this 
view \m <*orrect. it is what we call **the lately presented plea- 
sure** which is compared, and that with which it is com{)ared is 
a field which relatively is i)ermanently pleasurable in revival 

I>ut if the ** lately presented pleasure*' is in any case 
fvcluded from this field of pleasurable revival, it nmst be 
livcause it is in reality no lon<;er a pleasure. How comes 
it then timt we udl it a ])leasure ? Pleasures obtained by 
direct stimulation are not necessarily pleasures in revival' 
This change, however, is not always connected with a cor- 
rvaf ponding disIo(*ation of the word " pleasure," which may, 
and often cloes, continue to cling to much that no longer 
brings pleasure for us in revival. Much that is brought 
ap in revival spontaneously when we think of " pleasure," 
i»r when we make recognition of the enjoyments of others, 
ii no lunger a pleasant revival for ourselves. These revivals 
u> which the name " pleasure '* still clings, but which are not 
pleasant in themselves, it api>ears to me are what we cast 
oat as non-ipsthetic. 

For me api^arently the proc«*ss is this : 1st, I class all 
that as aesthetic which is pleasurable in revival, with no 

' It noBt he noted here, tk% I haT«» ar^nrd ahoTc, that a rrTiral U not 
9'* r«MuilT |»lf«Mirmhl«. lMH-au>« thr imprenioti of whkh it U * reriTal wai 
f'i'VAiraM^* ; nor wm the orifpnal iniprrMion iiciHriuMrily plr«ffarmhle hecaoM 
thr rvTtral i« no ; the {ilfAsarmhlrneu of any menUil element <lependa upon 
«'o4ttioa« which may alter from time to time, m} that rerurrenre of a content 
■^wa not nr»^<iiarily imply the rerurrenrf of th** pUaHiirr-pain •|tiaUty which 
heki «:!h any one impreenion uf that rnntriit. 
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painful and little indifferent tendency ; in other words, th£ 
relatively permanent field of pleasure in revival is that which 
I call my aesthetic field ; all else is non-aesthetic. What 
is indifferent in revival I tolerate only as an adjunct; 
what is painful in revival I cast out of my aesthetic field 
entirely; I do not always judge a work non- aesthetic 
because of a painful element in its revival, but I exclude 
that element as non-aesthetic. 2nd, Those revivals I call 
hedonic and not aesthetic to which the name "pleasure" 
clings in any way (either because I remember the original 
to have been pleasant or because of the recognition of the 
enjoyment which they bring to others), but which for me 
in revival are not pleasant but indifferent or positively 
painful. 

Now all this refers to and describes the field of aesthetic 
judgment, but, as already noted, is, strictly speaking, apart 
from the field of actual aesthetic presentation. Every argu- 
ment, in my opinion, goes to show that in the latter field any 
pleasure which is a pleasure at the time for the one to whom 
the aesthetic object is presented, does have to do with the 
make-up of the essential nature of the aesthetic effect The 
difficulty which we have been considering would, therefore, 
appear to arise from a failure to distinguish the field of 
aesthetic impression from the field of aesthetic judgment 
From the former no pleasure that occurs for an individual at 
a given moment can be excluded. From the latter all that 
is not pleasurable in revival is to be excluded, and this cuts 
off much to which the name " pleasure " persistently clings : 
the pleasures of the so-called " lower senses," for instance. 

The relative permanency of the aesthetic field, as opposed 
to the ephemeral nature of ordinar}' pleasure thus explained, 
gives us tlien apparently a solution of the difficulty which 
remained in the defence of hedonic aesthetics, and we are 
led to the general statement : Fur enrh perstni the aesthetic 
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«#/./ 'i» i*'kuh hf trfft's in makimj judtjiiwnts an to htovtif Uihis 
oltUiit^hf jhrmarwnt jtleasun-jirhl of revind} 

I say rrlaturltf {lonimiieiit. iKHziiuse it is very evident fnnii 
th*' natun^ of pleimure that true |M*niianence iiere is impcis- 
!*i'ri|e iif n*ali.*qiti<>n. If each individual pleasure is ephemeral. 
!-• muHt the pleiisures of n*vival 1k» ephemenil y>#r a- ; there 
will. hoHwer. always bt» revivals whirh are plea.*iant for the 
time, and ohjects which an* jud;^iMl to be aesthetic will l>e 
th<iAe which in reflection an* ]>leasumhle at the time of their 
n'vi%'al. It will U* apparent, therefore, that this a'sthetic 
field, if I liiive descrilxHl it correctly, must Ik? constantly 
• tiani;«*ulile as wt* hav«* found it to U*. It must alter with 
thoi«e conditions that render variable the nature of the 
revivals we an* to find pleasurabK*. The racial chan;;es 
fr'«m a^e to ai;e which dt*vrlopment implies, with tin* netres- 
virilv conmnrted alterati«»ns of mode of life and habit of 
thought : the di(fen*nces of national life, of etlucation, of 
fircu|>ation. U*twet*n trilM*s and families; the dinen*m*e.s of 
tiivininnient. t»f habitat, of wt*alth ; tin* ilin'i*n*nces «»f in«li- 
vi'ltial lift*, and, in that lift*, of years — all should show us 
JiiTerences of standanl as to what is a>sthetic ; for eacli will 
»huw difien'Uces in the character of the mental revivals, 
which will lie pleasurable. Who can deny that just such 
akfrations of the lesthetic standanl are to Ix; found var}'in*: 
m rplation to the ditferenoes of life and thou;;ht thus 
Ak«>tched out ( For each man then* is inde(*<l. for the time 
durin:: whi«'h he is en<^a^ed in an examination of his mental 
liff. a senii-|»ennanent field of contents which nnnain plea- 
parable in revival, and which are n*vived when he questions 
hinivdf a<* to what is his :estlietic field. Hut even this field 



* Ti." r<'*ilrr wtll )«ar with iik* if 1 ak**" mninil hiiii that thi^ i^ n<tt 
: .' «Aiu^ A* th« hrhl of the revival of |>Ir.i«iirt*H »•« oft«'D uiiii«*r«toiMl. i.e. 
« i '^^tit^iit* our* pl«*a%arahl<*. t»at whiih in rvvival may not U- {ihuiiurahlr 
»t X 
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of the time, when reviewed in retrospect, shows its altera- 
tion in comparison with what he can remember to have made 
up the content of his aesthetic field of the past : to the fact of 
this real non-permanency, it seems to me, is due the diffi- 
culty which is found in defining the field, so that in realit)' 
its description is usually indirect by the statement that one 
object is, and another is not, within its bounds. 

§ 9. This matter of lesthetic standards we must consider more 
. at length. As we have already seen, under this view, the 
field of aesthetic impression is a very difierent thing from 
, the field of iesthetic judgment. From the field of (vsthetic 
impression (A) we are able to exclude no pleasure, whatever 
be its character, unless it bring in with it at the time an over- 
balance of pain. Any pleasure which can in any way be 
brought into connection with the pleasurable complex, so 
that it forms part of the co-presentation or follows in its 
iissociative train, by this fact becomes part of the field of 
.esthetic impression. The field will be wider and more 
vivid than that of aesthetic judgment It will be notably 
" presentative," as this word is commonly understood in 
opposition to " representative.*' The pleasures of sense 
will enter notably into its complexes, as they are the most 
vivid of pleasures ; but, on the other hand, the pleasures of 
■ revival will not be excluded from the field. Many impres- 
sions which are pleasant in themselves but not pleasurable 
in revival, and which, therefore, will be excluded from the 
field of aesthetic judgment, will be included in the field of 
iesthetic impression as part and parcel of the totality. 

The field of aesthetic impression is of far less interest, 
however, than the field of aesthetic judgment ; the ephemeral 
nature of pleasure, and the variation which this implies in 
the character of the revivals from which we are able to gain 
pleasure, would lead us to look for a ^W of indimdueU 
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r%thftw ji'thjintiit it/ the monwnt (H). covering any complex, 
wi«li* or narrow, which for the individual gives a pleasant 
rvvival at any H]»ecial time. This must in its nature be very 
variable ; it i.n the field of revival made use of when we make 
i>t1hand judgments in asthetic matters. Hut this field will 
U* n*oogni8ed as abnormal so far as it differs from the 
<Y/*f/ifr/y itiaiJr trsthrttr Jirlii <pf thr. itulividHal (C), which is the 
lia.His of the judgments we make after reflection, and which 
•lt*t«*rmines our ])ersonal taste. From this field will naturally 
W ca5t out all that reflection shows us to be painful in 
.my well-recognise<l case, or indifferent in all but unusual 
ca9i*A. To this field we look in the careful com]Nirison which 
\!ntf% with the analysis of a work of art, while the aesthetic 
tiehl of the moment is the l>a.siA of our casual everyday 
jud'^rments. 

It must U* noted that we are still dealing with a 
held which is only n^atively permanent, which is liable ti) 
( han<^ fn>m year to year, and in a leaser degree from day to 
day. Few of us ever realist^ this variability of individual 
taiitc, but as soon as w*e do we refuse to be satisfied; we 
a»k for something more certain and stable. We do not 
•an* ^ much what a persons individual judgment is, as wliat 
It ought to l)e. It is here that the op])onents of he<lonisni 
make their most vigorous attack. Hedonism, say they, 
shows us no difference between taste as it is and taste as it 
should l)e; if pleasure Ix* your criterion you nmst give us a 
'znuU* as Ut what ouffht to please ; otherwise you sweep away 
all difference between what gratifies you and the true and 
noble beauty.^ I am pc^rfectly willing to grant that this 
'objection is well made against any a*sthetic he<lonism which 
vould at the same time defend alisoluteness of a*sthetic 
standard ; but the weight of the objection liears against alwo- 
•uti^m in asthetics and not against aesthetic hedonism. I 'p^rant 

' Cf. Von HartniAiiD, ^4!s. m-ii AVim/, |>. 354. 
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that if one is to be a hedonist in esthetics then he is compelled 
to abandon absolutism psychologically, whatever position he 
may take from a metaphysical standpoint. But the hedonist 
in aesthetics is not at a loss for a standard. His standard, to 
be sure, is more liberal, is less dogmatic than that which 
the absolutist aims to describe, but it has an existence of 
very decided vitality ; it has an objective stability at any 
special moment which gives it worth, and I find it not less, 
but more valuable, than the absolutist finds the hypothetical 
jmm-platonic ideals which he aims to approach. To reach 
this aesthetic "ought" of the hedonist is no very simple 
matter. The average man never reaches it He is un- 
wittingly the most ardent of absolutists. His own personal 
taste he believes to be a reflection of this certain fixed absolute, 
and if others difier from him it is, in his view, because they 
are thoughtless or are led by other than aesthetic influences, 
or are not sufficiently cultivated to appreciate what is good. 
What we have just here described he is content to do always, 
viz. to deal entirely with his own subjective standard ; when he 
would have something more stable than individual taste, he 
canonises his own taste and makes that the standard. The 
logical hedonist, when he feels the need of a more stable 
criterion than his own taste, turns from his own field to an 
objective field ; the fidd of the hi/jfhh/ cidticated man as he 
conceives him (D) ; the field which every philosophic critic 
must acknowledge apart from his own individual taste if he 
is to treat art subjects with any breadth. The individual 
peculiarities of his own field, whilst none the less eff*ective 
for himself, must be treated as individual rather than general ; 
and his criticism be determined by reference to a broader 
field which contains all that is common to those for whom he 
speaks. It must be noted, however, that it is not often that he 
himself recognises the non-personal nature of this standard. 
This standard, it will \ye seen, is still changeable, un- 
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<*ulili* ; hut it is rdntivt'lij unchangeable and Ktable. It must 
vary with width of ex|KTienct% of education, of n*(ineincnt. 
It clianges an a person limits his notions of life and of the 
universe, or as his views become broader and more sympathetic. 
It alt^n with his change of conception as to wluit is worthy 
m the world surrounding him, and as to the sincerity and 
valuf of other ]>eopIe8 beliefs, and in the end it will t>e found 
to be largely detenninctl by his ethical conceptions. As 
Wuudt says. " Effectiveness of higher ii'Sthetic representations 
•le|iends always upon the arousal of moral or religious ideas.** ^ 
It is thus that Tainc, though no lunlonist, would have us 
measure a work of art by its im{)ortance and beneficence — that 
w its power to develop and preserve the individual and the 
uTimp iu which he is comprehended.' It is thus that Fechnor 
vould have us make our own final standanl (»f a'sthetic 
vsiluution dependent U{H)n our conception of what on the 
whole has the best outcome for the well-l>eing of mankind 
f<»r time ami etemitv.^ 

In emphasising the vidue of the recognition of others' 
standards, however, we must not overlook the fact that 
iii^lividuality of field is none the less important, for upon it 
I* dependent the itlml frathefic jidd (E). This ideal field, 
from our standpoint, must be a variable one, differing for 
vach individual ; no absolute as usually conceived ; no fixed 
objective Platonic ideal towards which we weakly strain, but 
the field which in some direction differs from the nonnal 
field; and in this direction the individual feels that the 
world auijht to agree* with him. Each one of us, however 
priHaic. has some s<»rt of an ideal field of this kind ; non- 
I'iTvement with it in others hniks like iesthetic error. So 
tinnlv rooted is this belief in one*s own itleal that intolerance 
i« proverbial among artists and connoisseurs; inUderance 

I BemenfM of Phy. /^., ii. p. 221. • " Mfal in Art." 

* Cf. Font, fi, **«/., end of rol. i. 
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which is often amusing to one who looks at the subject from 
a student's standpoint Once in a while an individual ideal 
when expressed enlightens the world of art The artistic 
genius is the prophet who shows to others an ideal field 
which they recognise as effective for themselves, and which 
but for him would have been unknown to them. To express 
his own ideal must the artist work. He must indeed pro- 
duce effective results in the field of presentative aesthetic 
enjoyment (A), but if his work is to be of importance it 
must go beyond the momentary efiTect ; it must compel recog- 
nition as part and parcel of the stable field of pleasurable 
revival (C), and must not stand opposed to the objective 
standard which is given by recognition of the value of the 
opinion of others whose cultivation entitles them to speak 
with authority (D) ; if, however, the work of an artist is to 
be recognised as that of a master it must express an ideal 
(E) which the common mortal, however highly cultivated, 
does not and cannot reach of himself, but which he will 
recognise when it is reached by another as an enlightenment 
of his own duller conceptions. 

§ 10. In what has preceded it has already appeared that, 
if the hedonistic view be adopted, we must look for diversity 
of opinion, for descriptions of the aesthetic field widely 
separated and even contradictory, because the sesthetic field is 
really a very different thin<^ for different individuals. It will 
be well to note how far this theory aids us in accounting for 
the existence of the theories which we have already examined 
while looking for an aesthetic basis. 

Bald sensualism need not detain us ; although it is worthy 
of mention as an indication of revolt against those theories 
which would exclude the sensational field entirely from the 
aesthetic, and as implying a conviction that the sensational 
pleasures really make an important part of the aesthetic 
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|H*ychcj«is of |>iv8entati«»ii. Those thet)ri<*8 which, by over- 
«*m{»haAiA of the function of the senfte organ. ii|»|>ear to savour 
of M'a^ualisni an» in most caws really rationalifltic rather than 
f»>n "National. 

The tfjtp*u€itiini to m^nsationalisni, h<»wever. on the oth«*r 
hand. \< in)[>ortant. The cafttin<( out of sensational ]>leasun*s 
frtnu the a-sthetic fielcl by authoritative thinkers cannot b<* 
iCTotini : it must have a basis in psychologic exiH»rience. 
In terms of our theor\' it indicates that manv weil-markiHl 
wnsations which are pleasurable in presentation are not 
pleasurable in revival. It has t>een note<l that the sense- 
pleasun*5 which are cast out an* those of the so-called 
■ I.»wer s*»nse**." Tin* pleasures of retinal or aural stimulation, 
or thojM* chicMdv connecttHl then*with. are not the oni»s 
aiT'iinst which our anti-s<*nsationaIist niis(*s his Vf»ice. His 
ohj**rtion is to the inclusion of the sensations of taste and 
touch, especially in their groswr mo<l«»s, and ln» dnigs all the 
r«*4t of sensations after thest*. This ap{)ear8 to me to explain 
th*» whole {»osition. For the <leveIo{)ed man of to-day the 
vnralled •* lower sens«»s " ///* bring pl«»asun* in pn*s4*ntation. and 
nft#*n in what we may call ]»rimary n»vival. »>. a n»vival 
in<tnced by the repn»sent«tion of objects which, if presented, 
vonhl produce the presentative pIraMun*. In relU»<'tion. 
however, then* an* many assot»iated psychic (*lements, largely 
«*thiral. which rise in {minful op{Kksition to any such cherish- 
ins of tht'se revivals as continuance of the pleasure impli«*s. 
The whole mental state can scarcely In* a pleasant n»vival 
uiid«*r onlinar}' conditions, but must gtaierally ap{)ear ]>ainful: 
anil as such will W cast out of the a-sthetic field of judgm«*nt. 

The theor\' which would identifv a*8thetics with emotion- 
alUm is really a htnlonic theory, fnr it is liase<l uiM»n that 
mLstaken analysis of emotions which id(*ntities them with, or 
tmtii tliem as, com{K>unds of jdt'asun's and ]Miins. This faulty 
anal%*si< leads to the uw of the wonl ** (*np*tional " to ilescrilie 
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roughly any complex of pleasure. The theorist hence naturally 
calls his pleasurable aesthetic complexes " emotional," and find- 
ing upon examination that certain of the typical emotions 
are distinctly important and relatively permanent in the 
make-up of his most notable aesthetic states, he takes this to 
be sufficient evidence to sustain his position. 

The elaboration of any theory is dependent upon emphatic 
processes of reasoning. The writer and thinker on aesthetic 
theory must have a decided intellectual bent. Bationalism 
and intellectualism thus appear natural as far as the writer 
allows himself to be carried away by the influence of those 
mental phases which are most predominant for him. Further, 
the mental states known as intellectual are pre-eminently 
those states in which we deal with revivals, and thus one 
turning to introspection for corroboration of theory finds evi- 
dence that the aesthetic field is intellectual, imaginative, con- 
templative, as he emphasises respectively the relational side 
of the contents of revival, the contents themselves, or the 
fact that his (esthetic judgments are connected always with 
reflection. 

Formalism, as already noted, seems to result from a grasp 
of the truth that the basis of esthetic efiect cannot be in the 
" content," or in any special limitation of " content " ; that it 
is based upon some quality which runs through all " contents." 

The determination of aesthetics by reference to ethical or 
spiritual tj'pes arises apparently from the personal bias of the 
theorist, for whom everything in life must conform to ethical 
theory, and from an unwillingness to believe that any field so 
wide, and which is judged so important by the mass of men, 
can have any other basis than that which is for him at the 
foundation of all things. 

The claim that all usefulness to the obsen'er must be 
excluded if an object is to be aesthetic — the insistence upon 
disinterestedness as an element of the aesthetic psychosis — ^is 
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iilmmI u|m»ii the fact that pure egoism of all kinds for tht* 
M*noiis thinker of t4)-ilay is painful in revival because it is 
•iHtnictive Ut the syiu]Mithetic inipuls(*s which are so ini- 
{«ortaiit to our modem social life. 

The theory of passivity* so far as it is not explained by 
the width of unnMirk(*il attention which forms the broad 
lack^n^und in thi* aesthetic |>sychosis, is probably based ui>on 
the pHVcholof^ic observation tlmt the revivals of states in 
vhich we appreciate reaction upon the environment furnihh 
luu emphatic and narrow fields of attention, too nnich con- 
• entratii>ii, to |)ermit of any ap{>earance of {K*rmanent 
plemsurableneHH ; in other wonls, the fields of relatively 
|«rmjinent pleasurable revival are so pre-eminently the 
hekit of iiAssive appreciation that ground is given for the 
by|iothft»sis, which, h(»wever, as we have seen, will not )»ear 
clo^ exiunination. 

Tlie theory of immediacy imlicates an appreciatitm of the 
fact that the a'.'itlH'tic jud^^ment is detennine<l by no complex 
{•nicej^s uf reasoning', is n(» remote result of intellectual action, 
i'Ut is ;mis|>e«l mentally as simply as the very widest t/ita/r of 
|'n-*M«ntalion. and .^urh a wide qiialr ]>leasurc is. 

\Vh**re one makes the distinction between higher and 
i*'»*'r pleiisun*s, and Uis<>s upon the distinction his definition 
►f .iT^thetics. he apiK^ars, as already stattnl. to be merely re- 
naming hU t4*rms and restating his problem. He calls thos<> 
higher plea.Hun*8" which in reflection ap{K^ar worthy of ron- 
'muaiice l>ecaus«* their pleasurableness is not painfully op|hkmh1 
iiV «»th»'r a.ssociat4Ht n*vivals — in other wonls. tliosi» which are 
(•-nuanently pleasuniVde in n*vival ; and in so doing he thun 
•it M nU-H his a'sthetic fielil of judgment. 

A-* .ilnA'e suggestiMJ. theorists who from metaphysiail 
' oD^id«* rat ions have adopted general atisolutism or univer- 
sili^m tind it |iossit»l(» to make iesthetics fit in with their 
t"ninila.'*. with comilwnition from their i>sychologic rx- 

M 
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perience, which tells them of the permanency of the aesthetic 
field ; the fact that this permanency is relative only — is 
apparent and not real — being lost sight of. Further colour 
is given to such a view by the fact that the art worker feeb 
that he is aiming to grasp something which exists, of which 
he has suggestions and for which he makes search until he 
can lay hold upon it. He works out a veritable blind 
impulse to create, to produce an object ; knowing not and 
caring not that the characteristic of this object is to be 
this, — that it shall bring permanent pleasure in revival to 
those whom it is to affect. He may and does gain pleasure 
in his work, but that he feels is not his aim. He eliminates 
himself and works to produce that which is to affect others. 
He thus feels that his effort is separated from the production 
of effects merely agreeable to himself ; that it is disinterested; 
that it represents some ideal common to the race of man ; 
that his striving is to picture some Universal, some Absolute. 
This position is strengthened by the fact that the mere 
grasping of a so-called Universal through its particulars 
is felt to be of importance in (esthetics, as is shown clearly 
in the prominence which is given by so many thinkers to 
the principle of the " unity of the manifold." The explana- 
tion of this prominence does not appear to be difficult bat 
must be deferred ; it will be treated in Chap. VI. 

§ 11. A most fniitfid lesson is to be learned from this 
whole discussion, viz. a lesson of liberalitv. As we have 
seen, the aesthetic field of childhood is not that of the 
youth, nor that of youth the same as that of the man of 
mature years. Differences of cultivation and of point of 
view must be constantly taken into consideration. We 
must not expect that others will agree with us in our 
revival-pleasure-getting, except on broad lines. The failure 
to recognise this fact is often a serious loss. The belief 
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tliat beauty is S4>iuething absolute, which he has mastered. 
biin^TS Uy a man fulness of ennui, and too often cynicism. 
when be finds what he lias learned to consider pre-eminently 
valuable be^^inning to pall upon him. Such is the position 
which too many a critical mind reaches, and which would 
lie avoided could the critic but look beyond the standard 
which be himself has set* and take cognisance of the manner 
in which his ivsthetic field alters and develops as he grows 
in constitution of mind and life. 

We leant also (and this I consider must important) the 
futility of attempting to force standards u{H>n others. We 
uto often ex]>ect youth, or those of low mental ability, to 
appreciate beauties which can be grasjHHl only by men of 
capacity, who have given their years to acquirements which 
make appreciation possible ; and as a result we ]>roduce 
dcH^ist. most s<*riously op])o84*d to the development of a 
retioed iesthetic judgment ; or else insincen* preti*nce of 
appreciation, which is evidently immoral in effect. 

liefore we turn from this subject I think we may well 
consider one other point 

lledtinism in aesthetics i.s f(»r many hanl t4) accept, becaust* 
it «(avour8 of what is onlinarily calleil Kpicun>anism. 

If estheticism merely teaches selfish pleasure-getting we 
»ttnfly cannot complain if our niond teachers renew attacks 
a^nst all emphasis of lesthetic cultun*. 

If the artist nien^Iy works for the pleasure he is to 
give, ami which he SiHis will ])ay him in one coin or 
another, truly this will take the glor}* out of all art effort. 
So Sfiniid a notion will be lx>und to extinguish the enthusiasm 
whiL-h is the ver)' life of art, 

lUtt iHi such positions are involve<l in our theor}* ; for tin* 
tntr artist, in so far as he is an artist, has no end in view 
except the working out of an iiupulsi* to pHnluce. 

So far as he learns t(» calculate and mould his work 
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to bring nearer to him a preconceived benefit to himself, 
so far is he led by other than the true art impulse ; so 
far does he crush down the inspiration, i.e. the inborn 
tendency to produce certain results, which indeed bring 
pleasure to his admirers, but which are undertaken without 
such pleasure-giving as a preconception. 

This art impulse is blindly instinctive in its simplicity, 
with no end in view at all beyond the completion of its 
work In proportion as ulterior determinate ends become 
more fixed the fire of genius is dimmed, although the 
nobility of the man's work may perchance be heightened 
by the intrinsic nobility of his aim, beyond the line of mere 
a?stheties. 

Wlien we take the place of the recipient, on the other 
hand, while it becomes still more evident that the end in 
view in giving attention to art works is the pleasure they 
can give us, it is easy to see that the force of the moralist's 
objection to this emphasis of aesthetics is broken by the 
forms in which art necessarily presents itself; the self- 
centredness, which crude hedonism would teach, gives place 
to sympathetic width of view under the sway of the Muses ; 
the cramping limitations of egoism break down in the 
aesthetic atmosphere. The average moral teacher who 
identifies pleasure with sensation not unnaturally objects 
to a theory which seems to him to put so strong an em- 
phasis upon matters of pure sense, which he values lightly 
<jn ethical grounds. 

l»ut the true hedonic theory here explained does not 
emphasise the activities of sense; rather does it lead us 
to discard the " presentative " elements, and to emphasise 
the reflective and " representative " elements exactly as such 
moralists would wish. For sense -pleasures are pleasures 
of limited range, and, as we shall see, pleasures of limited 
range, however viviil. must soon fade : a shifting field of 
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wnit-r ning(% liowever, may not only j;ive uh u souri* i»f 
<ifliulit more lasting, but alsti a totality of pleasure much 
!:rt*at4*r in amount than sense alone ran give. In attaining 
this nhifting wider Held we cannot lean exclusively u|)on the 
|»nvHenUiti«)nH of sense which natun* guides w^ith slower alter- 
nation. )»ut must turn Uy the flow of what are usually termed 
• nf|)re?k»ntation8.'* which association connect** with our pre- 
•o'-ntative field. 

§ 12. In closing it will W well t4) say a word in 
n'tni'ilMHrt We saw at the Ix^ginning that non - hetlonistic 
thfi>ries of ;i\Htht*tirs as thus far pro|K>unded Iiad failinl 
t'> d<*al sjttisfactorily with its problems. That pleasure is 
always pn*s4*nt in all :rsthetic |wycliose8 we found acknow- 
l*-d«^»«*«l. and by com|Nirlson of the views of thinkers it 
luL^ apiMiiretl rl(*ar that no class of pleasures can lie lieKl 
to U» eAsentiallv non-;i*Hthetir. 

That thrre exists not only a theoretic but a {Mtpular aver- 
sion to thf treatment of ;estheti(*s as essentially hedonic is 
ai knifwh^l'^tHL 

I have triwl to show that the theoretic objection dis- 
;ip[»<'ani if we differentiate the hedonic field in general fn»ni 
th** astlietic field u{K>n the Imsis of ple&sun*-]M*nnanency 
in D'vival. which must l>elong to the latter and may not 
't«'b»n;; to tin* former. Incitlentally it has ap])eared that tht* 
th»-«»n'tir op|M>sition to the luHionic treatment of a*sthetics 
li.x?* l>ei*n incn'as^Hl. if not (>ccasione<l, by an ina>m»ct and 
inail«i|uat4* view as to the nature of pleasure-pain, held by 
.i-thftir tht'orists. I have also tried to show that if my posi- 
tiMii In' com»ct we are enabbnl to account for the genesis 
of rn.iny tht*<jries whi<-h havv Unmi (hTemltMl in the |)ast 

The still mon* complete* misunderstanding of hedonics by 
t(i<' " unthinking henl.*' t4) use Berki*W*s tenn. is sufllicient to 
«'Tplain tli»» i»opular disinclination to the acrt>ptance of an 
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lesthetics which is based upon pleasure. Holding pleasure 
to be a sensation, or looking upon it as an emotion exclusive 
of sensation, it is clearly impossible to identify with pleasure 
aesthetic effects which for the most part deal with what is 
recognisedly non-sensational, and with what must be classed 
apart among emotions, if it can be called emotional in any 
respect. 

Having reached this position, the natural continaation 
of our argument seems to require us to show that sesthetic 
practice conforms with pleasure-pain laws. These laws have 
been only partially considered. We shall turn in the suc- 
ceeding chapters to their fuller discussion. 



CHAPTER IT 



THK PHVSU AL I»ASIS oK I'LKABCKE AND PAIH — I 



/n(r"* fur tori/ Suvi man/ 



I 



An examination of tlit* tlu'ories which have bt>en prcAcntetl 
t«> account for pleasure -|)ain phenomena Rhows that it in 
{•riMil»le to M»]kanite theni int^i four grou|«. We have first — 

A \K 172 tl. . The theories arising from consideration of 
fains of violence* acconlin^ to which yadn is looked upon in 
the first instance as due to an overstc^pping of the limits 
of Dormal activity. an<l from this the principle is extend(*<I 
to include the m-^^'ative limit of subnonnal activity, which 
apparently makes it {Missihh* also to account for ])ains of 
obMlmctkm. rit»asun* is then conceive<l to be occasioned bv 
mrtoration to normal and healthful conditions. Under this 
conception we an* comp<dled to look u|)on pleasun> as a 
fffurtM of replenishment, a view which Aristotle showe<I to 
be intrinsically weak. There apin^ars, moreover, to b<* n<» 
manner in which we can account under this the<jry for those* 
nK«t vivid pleasun*^ which an* evidt^ntly due to activities 
m««re than onlinarily vi;^in>us. vi/. tht* pl(»asun*s of exercise. 

15 p. ITti fl'.j. A Heci»nd j^'nnip of theories is evidently 
^o.'itrtl u{M»n oli«ier\'ation of the pli*usun*H of ivlief which 
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follow violent activities, from which arise (X) views closely 
allied to those discussed under A, pleasure being held to be 
due to equilibrium and pain to tension; and again (Y) 
certain contrast theories, according to which pleasure is 
merely the mark of the absence of pain, or pain the state of 
absence of pleasure. 

Tlie theories indicated by the letter X fail, ks did those of 
class A, because they leave the pleasures of exercise un- 
accounted for. The theories indicated by Y show their 
weakness as soon as we consider that many pleasures arise 
out of states which involve no pain whatever (the pleasures, 
for instance, which the healthy man appreciates in any 
exercise after restful sleep), and that many pains arise out 
of states which involve no pleasure. 

C (p. 177 ff.). The pains of restriction with which life is 
filled have also formed the basis of certain elaborate theories 
which make opposition the basis of pain ; these fail, how- 
ever, in many respects, and especially in making clear the 
ratioryilc of pleasure production. 

D (p. 182 fl*.). ( 'onsidemtion of the pleasures obtained from 
bodily exercise has given rise to a very laige number of 
theories which in one form or another connect pain with 
actions dangerous to the system and pleasures with actions 
healthful to the system. There are, however, so many excep- 
tions to the rules laid down, so many ])ains that are whole- 
some to the system and so many pleasures that are hurtful, 
that these theories have never been felt to be satisfactory, 
those which appear to cover the ground most fully being 
found to be illogical in detail. 

Our review of these theories emphasises certain facts 
which it is well to consider (p. 190 ff.). In the first place, we 
find it generally conceded that j\ll pleasures^ are of the 
same nature, and that all pai ns are ^ likewise of the same 
nature, and that pleasures and pains are closely related. 
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\Vf tiiul. npiin, that all pleasures ore either (*t) imluctMl by 
a« live fuiutioiiiii^. (»r (/') art* connecteil with the cessation of 
activities ; aii<l that all {uiins are connt^cted either with (a) 
••xcfw of functionin«;, or (/o with failun*8 to function. Further- 
more, that then* is a state of so-calle<l in<iitlen*n(e which 
to all int4*nts and |)uqN»si\s is neither {Jitaaumhle nor |>ainful. 
The facts thus hmu^ht out must Ik* relat4*il ami accounted 
(*»r by any satisfactor}' theorj*. 



II 



So large a |>n)|H»rtit»n of theorists have upheld the theory 
of a conne<*tion U*tween |>ain and pleasure on tlie one hand 
and liodily ill and welfare n*s]M*ctively on the other, that it 
!^***m8 desind>le to consider this view critically (p. 192 tf.). 

It apiMsars that in the beginning it was foundetl u]M>n tlu* 
••xjierience tlmt *» sfuci/ir onjan acts ethciently when it is 
LMving pleasun* and inetliciently when it is giving |iain. 
Keiidling our cont<?ntion in t'hap. I. that_xdeasurt: aiul-|JAin 
ar« g«*nenil qualities which may, under pro|)er conditions, 
liclong to any element of conscioiisness, we are able to hoUl 
thaTHie orgAhI(7 basis of pleasure anJ^of pain is not fixed, 
but shift8| as d<K's the element which appears in (^onscious- 
ne<4 ami to which the pleasun* or pain is attachetl. We 
may therefore adopt the following w<»rking hyixitht^sis : 
TifjfciirUif of the tnytin of anif nmirnf if rjKrirnt ix jiteasur- 
mbi^f if ifujfieienl is jMinful (p. i94 ff.j. 

This formula at the first view sei*ms to fail in tlmt it takes 
no acxount of the pleaHun*s eonn(*rted with cessation of acti- 
\itie« and of the |»ains of n*striction ; but when wi* examine 
th«*«<e t|iecial pleasures and {tains with can* it ap|M*arH that 
ihey are systemic, and are not connecte<l i/irfrtli^ with the 
mental element which brings the pleasun* or fiain by its dis- 
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appearance from consciousness. It may be, therefore, that 
these systemic pleasures and pains are themselves also directly 
determined by some activities, respectively eflfective or in- 
effective, other than those which are the basis of the elements 
which disappear through rest or restriction. At all events 
we may reserve consideration of them for a moment, and 
examine our hypothesis with reference to the pleasures and 
pains which are evidently directly connected with activity. 

Efticiency and inefficiency describe conditions in which the 
action of an organ is respectively greater or less than the 
reaction we expect from it when it is stimulated in a given 
manner (p. 197). The emphatic cases of inefficiency and of 
efficiencv all seem to have reference to differences of relation 
between the amount of activity in some organ and the 
nutritive, condition of that organ, and this leads us to the 
adoption of the following supplementar}^ working hypothesis : 
All pleoM^rC'^Miiji plienomcna arc fhiennhwd by the relation 
Itciir ecn t he action in certain organs ivhich in coincident inth 
the con-scions state vmter consideration, and the nutritive oon- 
d it ions of these oryaiu^ at the time of the action (p. 202). 
This wouldseem to account for the acknowledged close 
relationship of pleasures as a class and of pains as a class. 
As to the grounds of the difference between pain and 
]>leasure, observation shows that if the conditions which 
bring pain persist the pain in general incretises; but that if 
the conditions which bring pleasure persist the pleasure 
decreases. This points to something used up in the case of 
pleasure, and the fact that there is something to use up 
jH)ints to storage. 

The same conclusion is reached if we consider (p. 202 ff.) 
that pain is not, and pleasure is, directly connected with rest 
of the organ which is active in producing the mental state in 
question : for rt'St implies stomge of surplus energy in an 
or«;an which has been aelivt-, and which in being active baa 
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created a demand upon the system for a supply of nutriment, 
this supply not being cut off promptly when the call for it 
ceases. 

We therefore reach the further working hypothesis : 
Pleasure is experienced ichcnevcr the physical activity coiTioidcnt 
mfhthejj^mjchic state to ivhich th4:. plea^iurc is attached involves 
the u se c^ surplus stored force. Pain is experienced wlwiiever , 
tlic plumcal action which determines the content is so related vj 
to tlie supply of nutriment to its organ, that the energy involved 
in its reaction to the stimulus is less in amount tJian the energy 
which^hc stimulus liahitually calls forth Xv- 204). In certain 
wises ^here the stimulus calls for no surplus stored force, nor 
yet calls for a greater reaction than the organ is capable of 
giving, we should expect to have a state devoid of pleasure 
or of pain — that is, a state of indifference. Theoretically this 
state would be seldom reached, but states little separated 
from it we should expect to experience often, so that 
the region of practical indifference should be wide as we 
find it. 

^ Returning to the pleasures of rest and relief (p. 209 ff'.) 
and the pains of obstruction, we see that it is probable that 
the rest-pleasure may be caused by the use of surplus storeil 
force in the systemic organs which have been withheld from 
action during the excessive activity preceding the rest. We 
see also that it is possible that the obstruction pain may Ije 
caused by excessive activities in the systemic organs, which, 
so to speak, endeavour to break down the obstruction. 
Finding no evident inherent objections to the working 
hypothesis, we are now in a position to examine it in detail. 
To this we turn in Chap. V. 
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appeiuaiice from consciousness. It may be, therefore, that 
these systemic pleasures and pains are themselves also directly 
determined by some activities, respectively effective or in- 
effective, other than those which are the basis of the elements 
which disappear through rest or restriction. At all events 
we may reserve consideration of them for a moment, and 
examine our hy{K)thesis with reference to the pleasures and 
pjiins which are evidently directly connected with activity. 

Efticiency and inefficiency describe conditions in which the 
action of an organ is respectively greater or less than the 
reaction we expect from it when it is stimulated in a given 
mann(»r (p. 197). The emphatic cases of inefficiency and of 
etliciency all seem to have reference to differences of relation 
between the amount of activity in some organ and the 
nutritive- condition of that organ, and this leads us to the 
adoption of the following supplementar}' working hypothesis: 
All plcfumir-jHiin phjciwmcnn are ildermincd by the relation 
Mir een t he cwtion in certabi organs whirh u coincident \rith 
fhr conscioi/a state under conHidtration, and the nutritive con' 
d it Ions of thfse organs at thr tintr of thr action (p. 202). 
This woulclseem to account for the acknowledged close 
relationship of pleasures as a class and of ]>ains as a class. 
As to the grounds of the difference between pain and 
]>leasure, observation shows that if the conditions which 
bring pain persist the pain in general incretises; but that if 
the conditions which bring plea.sure persist the pleasure 
decreases. This points to something used up in the case of 
pleasure, and the fact that there is something to use up 
|x>ints to storage. 

The siime conclusion is reached if we consider (p. 202 AT.) 
that pain is not, and pleasure is, directly connected with rest 
of the organ which is active in producing the mental state in 
question : for rest implies storage of surplus energy in an 
orjan which has been active, and which in being active has 
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created a demand upon the system for a supply of nutriment, 
this supply not being cut off promptly when the call for it 
ceases. 

We therefore reach the further working hypothesis : 
Pleasure is experienced whenever the physical activity coin/ndent 
icit h^ the v sfifchic state to which the pleasure is aita/^hed involves 
the use, of surplits stored force. Fain is ejipeinenced wheiuver 
the phmiccd action which determines the contend is so related vj 
to the supply of nutriment to its organ^ thai the energy involved, 
in its reaction to the stimulus is less in am^ount tJutn the energy 
which-fhc stimulus habitually calls forth X^, 204). In certain 
cases ^here the stimulus calls for no surplus stored force, nor 
yet calls for a greater reaction than the organ is capable of 
giving, we should expect to have a state devoid of pleasure 
or of pain — that is, a state of indifference. Theoretically this 
state would be seldom reached, but states little separated 
from it we should expect to experience often, so that 
the region of practical indifference should be wide as we 
find it. 

^ Eeturning to the pleasures of rest and relief (p. 209 ffl) 
and the pains of obstruction, we see that it is probable that 
the rest-pleasure may be caused by the use of surplus stored 
force in the systemic organs which have been withheld from 
action during the excessive activity preceding the rest. We 
see also that it is possible that the obstruction pain may be 
caused by excessive activities in the systemic organs, which, 
so to speak, endeavour to break down the obstruction. 
Finding no evident inherent objections to the working 
hypothesis, we are now in a position to examine it in detail. 
To this we turn in Chap. V. 
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Tech nical Trea t mnU 



§ 1. In Chap. I. 1 have endeavoured to gather together 
in brief the psychological evidence which indicates that plea- 
sure and pain are primitive qualities which, under proper 
conditions, tnay appear with any psychosis, whatever be its 
content. In closing that chapter I drew attention to the &ct 
that this psychological theory, if a true one, should be found 
to throw light upon the problems relating to the physical 
basis of pleasure and pain. I shall attempt here to examine 
this special view of the subject, and shall hope to show also 
that the position already reached psychologically is corrobo- 
i-ated, if we accept the view to which we are led by our 
investigation as to the physical basis of pleasure - pain 
phenomena. 

Where a working hypothesis which seems to be not un- 
reasonable is strongly and honestly defended, we usually find 
that it is based upon some emphatic experience, which the 
theorist grasps clearly, and to which he attempts to relate all 
other experience at all connected with it. With any complex 
phenomena, therefore, which have been long under considera- 
tion, we may usually get at the indisputable data of experi- 
ence by examining the special facts which have formed 
starting-points for serious discussion of the subject. 

It will be found, I think, that all the most notable pleasure- 
pain theories may in the first instance be placed in four 
groups, detenuined by the emphasis of certain kinds of 
pleasure or of pain, which, therefore, we must accept as data 
of pleasure-pain experience. 

§ 2. A. The most emphatic of these experiences are the 
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'm-i-» ••!' thf ri'slijratiMii of limit. This virw showtnl its weak- 
n*^^ Mn«lfr thf riu'itl analysis ol' Aristoth*. who ar^Ufd that 
I >'.*'.!'* 11 n* I (»uli| nnt In* lo()ki*(l u|N>n as a ynrrxs. .\< \w. savs. 
I: \^ a whtili*. and Wf cannot at any |iiirtirnlar tim«* t('t*«*ivf 
I'liM-iiP*. thf sjnMif«i of which W(mi1«I \h* |H*rt<rt(Ml if it Listt-ii 
. i"ni;i*i tim**."' TIm- strrnu'th of thf i'latonir vifW li«*s in 
••i- fait that it NiTVr^ to rorn»latf tin* sliar|H*>t of |ijiins with 
•iif plra^nn* i»f rfli«f from |Kiin and of n*>l. H«»rwif/. in hi-* 
/'../••/i*-^ -/."■/»* Annh/sin, has adoptfil this throrv in a form t*» 
vhiih rff'T'-nrf is made hflow. So arutf a lhink(*r as 
P^IrMiuf ha<« formutat«Ml hi^ vifws as to plfasun* • |Miin 
ivxWiMily Mil the s.iiiit* lint-s; thi'i last, as the most <htV(do|M*d 
:-.rm *^ ihi-* thforv. dfSfrvfs «*\amination. 

St'iisaiio!!." s;iy> PflUi-uf. " is a(*nim|iAni«'il with a wnti- 
it;' nt iif )>.iin i\< thf rf>iill of approach U\ th<* liniit.s of total 

• \haii-ti"n or tht* dfpaitiirf fnan the ]Nisiti(m of naiunil 

• •{uil:i>rium. It i< at < oiiipani(*il with a SfntimtMit of plfastii«' 
i- thf n-^ult of di-iartun* from thf limits of fxlmnstion or 
*;.*• apppi;!!'}! ti» tint {Misitiiin of nalnral fi{nililirium." ' Now 
: -.i-i th«i»ry of jtain. *».< i' ^f'ttnis, fvidfntly fails to takr ar<*oiint 

: ti.i 1 Mills ..f rf-*tii<-tioii of normal ai-tivitifs; for n-ftTf n( f 

■ I». !l-iiit'-i formula >ho\\H that for him "dojiartun* from 

'..'■ i-<-itP»n of natural fouilil>rium " nifans wi //i« ihrftiun ff 

•; '/i/ *.,i/,/ . and it "itill morf fvidfntiv fails in thf fart 

.•'■* fit* i/' /'«•/■'. ' « 7'-. |» 1 *■_' I Ii4\r Ti'Jiri.f J-l :ii !T iIl«>Utl|lu'. 
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that not eveii all these "departures from the position of 
natural equilibrium " can be shown to be painful, for a large 
proportion of our pleasures (those of exercise) are most 
evidently in the direction of exhaustion and involve a dis- 
tinct departure from equilibrium. The pleasure - theory, 
which he directly refers back to Socrates*s observation of 
relief from restriction, fails to take account of these same 
pleasures of exercise, which we shall presently see are of 
great importance. Wliile the theory covers the ground of 
the pleasures folloicing excessive, exhaustive action, it does 
so, I feel, on spurious grounds. For Aristotle's psychological 
objection above mentioned remains unanswered, and on 
psychophysical grounds it may well be held that the argument 
is much weakened by the fact that we have no evidence else- 
where that processes of replenishment or repair are directly, 
'pcr sCy brought into consciousness at all. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer also treat s of pain as due to violation 
ofUilQit, pains of restriction as well as those of excess being 
held to be concomitants of departures from the normaL He 
fails, however, to make clear w^hy pain should arise with non- 
action, which no psychophysical theory would hold to involve 
consciousness at all. He recognises the difficulty, but does 
not* face it.^ An equal failure of his theory lies in his dis- 
cussion of pleasure. Since the judgment of most observers 
is against the view that pleasure is a concomitant of normal 
activities — as would naturally follow from the arguments 
which go to show pain to be a concomitant of abnormal 
activities — Mr. Spencer finds himself ctmstrained to maintain 
the connection with "medium" activities. That intense 
pleasures involve hypemonnal activity we have already 
noted; the connection with "medium" activity can, there- 
fore, be maintained only on most general grounds, and 
definition of the word " medium " is demanded. Mr. Spencer 

» Prin. of Psuch., I cbai». ix. § 123. 
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;u kii*>wUHl«;(*8 the ditlicuUy hi*iv, and utteuipU to solvt* it by 
rffvivnce U) evolutionary doctrine. On broad lines, it is 
eviilent that the extreme states of restriction and of excess 
with which [tains occur are detrimental to the organism, and 
ht-nce we have the infen»nce that *' medium ' activities which 
art* prtnluctive of pleasure are beneficial ; which in a <;eneral 
way seems Ut lie upheld by obnervation. A most intenvstin^ 
fat't this is certainly ; but, as he <:oes on to show, one which 
merely amounts to this: that if we grant pleasure to be a 
" ftH.ding which we s^^t^k to bring into consciousness and 
rt'tain then*," * that race must {lersist which takes pleasnn* 
111 U*neticial actions. 

Now. to mi* this ap|N*ars to l>e a clouding of the <|uestit»n. 
and not an elucidation of it The problem, as he himst*lf 
states it, still remains, viz. ** What constitutes a medium 
at'tivitv^'* He has told us: Pains are concomitants of 
excessive artivities ; pleasures_an* concomiUints of nuHlium 
juitivilies. When we ask ourselves what is meant by '* medium 
activities," we tiiid merely an added refen»nce U^ organic 
evolution, so that we are able to rtrstate his propositions, 
abiding the wonls in italics, thus: I*ains are concomitants of 
ex\^**ive activities <irfrimcnl(d to the oiyitnijtm. Pleasun*s an» 
ci>nc*«>miiaiit:$of meilium activities iidvantntji'in$^ to the in^ni/tw. 
lUii a'^in we art* bn>ught to face the old question. How do 
w»» know non-exc(»ss, nuHlium activity — except by its pleasure- 
quality, which we are attempting to explain ? If the hyiH*r- 
noniial action is pleasant it is called " medium ** ; as soon as 
It lie^^imes {gainful it is sai<l to Ik» "excessive." 

* A* Mr. K<lnian<l <iornry Itan iioImI in bU iSntrr of .VihuW. it U tnon- 
tlun •louhtful vhrthrr thr infi^mliriit i*( iniimlMf ini|»li<*<l by tbiJi <lefitiittoii 
\% u> br foumi in all plnuure, and the mmr may he iaid of |iain a* it i* 
d. :m#<l by Mr. S|M»nc«r. An wv »ball prrwntly sec, pleasure ini|»lifA a trn<l- 
'n<:T to firniiiitrncr. an<i pain a tendfnry to rf»Mation. of thr artirity </ tA^ 
nrfam m^inK tb« pl<«nir« i»r |iain. bat this i* not at all what Mr. S|irncrr'ft 
d«'finitiofi ni<*an«. 
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§ o. B. Those notable pleasures of relief which come after 
the paius of hypemormal action have naturally led to theo- 
retical consideration. The quiet time of rest turns one of 
contemplative habit to thought of the stream of conscious- 
ness, and the presence in that stream of full pleasure with 
remembrance of the pain-writhings of a while ago must 
attract attention. In this emphasis of the pleasures of rest 
and the attempt to relate pains to these pleasures, we have 
the basis of certain modifications or invereions of the theories 
just discussed. Hence apparently the theory that pleasure 
is connected with equilibrium, and that piin is a state of 
tension, as upheld by Horwicz^ and ilr. Leslie Stephen.* 
Some objections to this theory have already been touched 
upon. The pleasures of rest are made to depend upon restor- 
ation of equilibrium, and this position is open to the objection 
made above against Plato's position as to replenishment. On 
the other hand, the pleasures gained in exercise, as already 
noted in discussing Mr. Spencer's position, themselves require 
a departure from normal activity in the direction of excess 
— I.e. a loss of equilibrium.^ 

In this emphasis of rest-pleasures we apparently have also 
the starting-point of those contrast-theories which in one 
form or another appear from the days of early Greek philo- 
sophy up to our time. Tlato gave answer to the Cyrenaic 
and pre-Socratic theorists of his own time, who contended 
that pleasure was mere absence from pain, when he presented 
the notion above ivferR»d to, that pleasure is determined by 
replenishment. He opi>osed their position on the ground 
that there is a neutral state which is neither pleasure nor 

* Psifch, A mi y sen, ii. 2, p. 40. ^ Sriaiee of Ethics p. 51. 

^ While Horwicz ac'kuowle<l;((>s thi» fact, he esi^ajies its difficulties by 
adopting the strainoti hyitothesis that the pains attending I'xoess are really 
thi're, hut covere<l ov<t hy the pleasure of the ^c^t«l^*<^ state of e4|iulibrniin 
wliirli vtill tills c-onscion»nesf<. 
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}'.un.^ whirh could iiol be the case if all nvt-jntins wcru 
]'If>xiAure.i. NDtwithstanditij; this opposition, th(> Epicureans 
« luni! t4) thi* (\ivnaic doctrine. In forms more or h>HS 
<-xtrenu* it ap|>ears in the thou<;ht of such men as Kruno, 
I^'ibnitz, Ij(K*ke, Hume, and Schopenhauer. But contrast 
cannot ;:ive a satisfactory explanation of either ]>ain or 
pK-a!iurt*. Althou^'h the change from pleasure to ]>ain, or 
rur ivr«^ ap|H*ars t«» hrin^ the newer of the two states into 
ftfecti^'e prominence,^ it is {mtent that there are many {Niins 
which arisi* with(»ut antecedent noticeable pleasure, and many 
plfaAur\.*;L which arise out of states which involve no {win. 
It IS a most conmion c>ccurrence to be awakemnl fnmi un- 
• iinsciousncss by {Klin, which is the first state to ap|)ear. It 
i« (H|ually ordinary to move fmm one pleasure to another of 
h:<jhrr df^'^ret* with no interme«liate ]tain. The pleasures of 
hf** are such iM>sitive states to my mind, that I always look 
fi>r the bias produced by a ]>essimistic view of life as a 
\%holt^ and an unn'ser\'ed rebellion aj^ainst its |mins, when 
I find •«uch a theory upheld. 



§ 4. < '. This world is full of disap|Kiintments, of curtail- 
ni-nt>, of restrictions; and it is easv to understand whv the 
t'ttN-r {Klin which they brin;;, none t4H> seldom to the student 
and thinker, has ap{H*areil to theorists to Im* most funda* 
m*-iitiil. the state to which all <ither {wins ami all pleasures 
:iiu*t lie ndated. Th<*iM* |»ains fonn the lumis of i»essiniistic 
•i-"( trine, and th<' |H*ssimist not unnaturally finds himself 
n^akin^ pU*a>un' nicndy secondary, as ndief fnim the normal 
•:ati* of pain. That a lar^«* pn»iNirtion of our ]»ains are 

• ••line* t4*<i ^%ith unsatisfied needs d«K*s not cover the fact that 
*-\rf-.«>ive lu'tion in the dini'tion which has ;^iven satisfaction 

• f th«*»* cravini:s brink's the shaqn^st of pains. That a lai}»e 

• fUi-uthf, iWmk l.\. » S«. ( liap. VI. II. 3J5 ff. 

X 
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proportion of our pleasure is determined by satisfaction of 
needs does not explain those pleasures directly connected 
with the very cessation from activity, which cessation, in the 
end, develops physical needs and their psychical cravings. 

The pleasure-pain theory of Herbart and his school is 
almost certainly based upon the observation of restriction- 
pains. Beyond the difficulties just noted, however, there is 
an objection to Herbart's special position, in that conscious- 
ness itself, as we find it, must, by his theory, be always 
dependent upon mutual antagonism of presentations, and 
thus all consciousness ought to be, in some degree, painfiiL 
This difficulty is but imperfectly covered by Herbart's explana- 
tion that pain is determined by that form of arrest, which 
does not consciously modify the content Volkmann avoids 
explanation, setting aside the difficulty in part by the 
summary process of supposing that, in all cases where there 
is no pain, the mental side of the process is below the 
threshold of consciousness. He endeavours to make the 
position clearer also^ by supposing Tnood {Stimmung), an 
expression of vital function, to have a unity of its own ; an 
unyieldingness {Unnachgi€biglcit\ which covers not the 
whole quantum, however, but a mean between two extremes. 
Where the contrast within the sphere of yieldingness is 
brought into consciousness it gives us disagreeableness and 
not pain proper.* Pain is thus due , not to a mere increase 
of an indifferent stimulatioiLJiutjbo an opposition between 
stimulation {Beiz) and mood {Stimmung), the conscious side 
of vitcd -function. On the other hand, Herbartians would 
determine pleasure by the superfluity of the mutual support 
wliich presentations give one to another ; ^ and this suggests 
the query, WHiat support can be superfluous under the 

1 Lehrbuch cUr Psychdo'jU, i. 242-J4S. 

' This dLstiiiftioii Itetwo^n (iisagreiaf>lonc38 aiul pain seems to me to be 
not warranted by experience. ' Cp. Mind. xiiL 4S9. 
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Hi'rUirtian view ? This building up of theory, hypothesis 
u|koti hypothesis, ingenious and brilliant as it is, is not 
prtrpff t4) i»sychoIog)' unless it overcomes the ditKculties 
oonnet'teii with the probleniH involved ; which, in my opinion, 
thi.H tbeor}' fail.H to do. As Wundt ' points out, the greatest 
ditticulty with it in that it fails to explain the simplest 
sensual pleasures. What is accomplished is, after all, little 
nioiv tlian a n*statemenl of ignorance, with pretence of 
scientific form. 

IVrliaiis it was the emphasis of tliscords in nature which 
leil to Fechner's contribution to this subject, mentioned in 
rhap. I., end of § IK At all eventn we may hen' mention his 
hy{M»thesia, which, an he himself is very ready to grant, is 
little mon* than a suggestion which has as yet no corrobora- 
tion. To him it .H4*ems possible that pleasure dei>ends upon 
th«* agn*ement, ]»ain u]>on the want of agreement (incommen- 
surability) of the nerve vibrations. As complete ignorance 
pn*ventM the verification of this hyiN)thesLs, so it prevents us 
from raising very tlefinite (»bjection to it. 

A A this ImxiIc gtM>s to press then* ap])ears in the Amrrican 
J'»HrHiii of pKyi'h*tii0fy* an important attempt by Mr. 11 I. 
(tihuan to rom*lat4* pleasurc-|)ain with physiological habit ; 
a theory which it is pn>|)er Ui discuss here, because* of the 
pn»minence given under it to the *' thwarting of habit '* as the 
Ui-iis of pain. 

Mr. (rilman holds that "any presentation correlate<l with 
a Imdily process that tends to fix a liabit (increases a trace;. 
\sk pleasurable ; while any presentation correlated with a 
Uitlily process that temU to loosen a habit (decreases a trace !, 
IS painful. Tlie latt<*r c^ise is exemplifie«l in the occurrence 
• *f any process a-followed-by-other-than/9 in a Itody when^ 
th*" trace a-followe«l-bv-/9 exi«t?»." 

» /'Ayi. rSr^. L &34 :».• .\ufl.:. • Vol Ti. 1. 
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The theory, under the limitations of the article of which 
it forms the close, is of necessity stated with little detail of 
evidence ; but it must impress any student as being the 
outcome of very careful thinking by one who holds the 
fullest grasp of the subject-matter to be treated, and it 
is to be hoped, therefore, that a fuller and more detailed 
discussion of the subject will soon follow from the author's 
pen. 

It is not an agreeable task to raise objection before the 
full force of evidence is presented, but I think it uecessaiy 
to call attention to an important direction in which the 
theory as thus far elucidated seems to me to fail — namely, 
in explaining the notable relations of Pleasui^e and Pain to 
Intensity. 

1. Fii*st, as to pleasure. As I understand the writer, the 
stronger a trace a^ gets, the greater intensity of the re- 
petition of a^ that is required to strengthen it in a given 
amount. This being so, under the theory, we should expect 
that, icith a given content, a continuation without increase of 
an intensity which at one moment is pleasurable would in 
the next moment cause an immediate loss of pleasure inten- 
sity ; for in such cases there would be no reason to expect any 
equal " increase of a trace,*' unless we make the assumption 
that there is a powerful tendency to the imnicdiaie oblitera- 
tion of traces, and that the continued unchanged intensity is 
constantly working to keep the trace open, cutting it anew, 
as it were, and thus continuing the same degree of pleasure. 
But surely this would be a bolder postulate than is warranted 
by our experience of the general phenomena of habit. Now 
the fact is that, under such circumstances of continuance 
of an uniucreased intensity, there is often no immediate loss 
c»f pleasure at all. as the theory thus implies, but an apparent 
continuati(.»n for a considenible time of pleasure without 
loss. 
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2. In cases where, iriM a given content, there is a suflicient 
lucreasc of an intensity, which was pleasurable before the 
increasep we should exi)ect to find a continuation of pleasure* 
and, so far as I can see, no lai>se into pain ; for, under such 
circumstances, if I understand the theor}', we should find 
repeated increases of the trace; but, in fact, while in- 
creased intensity often does for a time j;ive continuance 
of pleasure, it is a matter of general exi>erience that the 
phnt?*ure eventually wanes (see Wundts htu\ Chap. V. § 9) 
under any possible increase of intensity, and does Iai>se into 
pain. 

The loss of pleasure, if intensity l>e sutliciently increased, 
c.in he accounte<l for under the theor}\ »o far as I can see, 
only by boldly postulatin*^ a great gain in the capacity to 
rretire traces; but such u {lostulate runs counter t4» that 
oeressitat4*d under the previous case, where we were conii>elkHl 
to aAAume a strong tendency to Miteratr traces. 

If it l»e held that the rise of p:iin. undt^ the incn*as<Ml 
mU*nsity, is accounte<l for by the fart that this intensity 
would eventually interfen^ with th«' functioning of the mi 
*if the oryanunn, and thus bring |miii. we are then evidently 
forceil to assume that the |iain, wh«*n it com<»t, is detennineii 
by other contents than tliose which were giving the plt^asun*. 
Thi^ assumption is op|M)sed to cxiMTience, and is not |)er- 
mivtible in this instance without op|M>sition to tiie conditions 
<)f our problem. 

II. The pleasures which come with normal activities of 
rttirfi organs, notably in those cases of recurrent alternations 
of action and rest which give us the delights connecte<l with 
rhythm (see below, Chap. V. § 5), are apparently not accounte*! 
for unless we adopt again the force<l hy|>othesis of an extreme 
tendency to the obliteration of traces. 

4. Turning to (lains: inth a given eontent, |»ersistent con- 
tinuation of an intensity which is at th(* outset painful should 
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apparently eventually bring ns to a condition of indifference, 
and then to a state of pleamtre ; for, as I understand the 
theory, the sequence a, ^ (other than ^8), if repeated, will go 
on being painful (that is, will leave no trace) until ^i X ib 
equally familiar with a, fi\ its energy, if we may so speak, 
being used up in blotting out the trace a, /8. So soon, how- 
ever, as a, X becomes more familiar than a, ^, then we will 
have pleasure in connection with a, y. 

But while, in a vast majority of cases, continuation of a 
painful content brings more pain for a time, and gradually 
reduction of pain towards indifference, parallel, however, with 
reduction of the intensity of the content itself, there is not 
ordinarily any change from pain to pleasure without an inter- 
vening period of rest, i.e, of discontinuance of presentation of 
the content. 



§ 5. D. The pleasures obtainable from bodily exercise 
have with good reason attracted attention, and it is not 
unnatural that the earlier races whose lives were filled with 
physical action, with whom fame was determined by skill 
and strength in muscular performance, should have made 
this emphatic pleasure tlie beginning of consideration. This 
was tlie basis of Aristotle's tlieory of pleasu re, which, doubt- 
less, embodied the thought of many before him. His tbeoiy, 
unfortunately, lias not come down to us in such clear-cut 
and complete form as we could wish. We may put it thus : 
" pl easure is the acc ompaniment of the energising of a sense 
in perfection when to it is presented a suitable object of the 
most perfcct^kind.*' ' Although the theory as stated is fiu 



' In Ethics, Book X. cha|). iv. he tells us - Browne's tranRlation) : '* 
]»erfects an energy. . . . Tlie most perfect is the most pleasant ; md the mott 
{•erfect is the energy of that which Ls well disiiosed with reference to Hie biit 
of all the objects which fall under it.'* And again, in chap. t. : "Pli 
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i:<iiii ^itiKfactorv. Aristotle's oDonnuus influence has UhI to 
•ft «|N*cial study <>f the i>Ion«$ures of exercise, and to this study 
Me nmy tnuv a lup^e proiNirtion of the l>e8t thought-out 
thiH>rieH of th«* |»ast. These theories, although open to serious 

• thjti tii»n. show persistent life, wliich argues not the Mind 
(••llowin^' of a leader, hut conviction, which Aristotle hinistdf 
liiii-t have felt, that in the pleasun*s of exercise wu shall find 
till* key to till' psyciiological problem of pleasure and |»ain. 
I'fie the«>r>% therefore. <leserve,s more than ordinary attention, 
.ind I shall return to it lat4*r ; here I merely wish to note 
lis weakness, ;ls |»ointed 4JUt hy •!. S. Mill in his Ejaminatiun 

• t I/ftnniton, who had adopted the Arist^itelian view in a 
^li^htly moditird form. Mill allows that the jM^rfection of 
irtion. in a Lirv^e pio]H»rti(m of instances, gives no sign except 
:h** p]e.u<uri* itsidf which it is iield to explain (and similarly. 

:nfiitts im'ttnulU, of jkiiin) : hence, if the theory )>e stattMl in 
th** form of pn>|Mi8iti(»ns for pleasun* and fur pain, thesis 
PPifMksitions an* not convert ihle. 

T)i<* thei»ry has U'en felt to )m> incomplete, hut the 
j-!»'it*un*s of exereise wliich it emphasises have suggested 
"tiirr tli»'on*iieal ]H»sitions. 

Iji*ihnit/.. fiillowing IIoblHs. h<-Id that pleasun* is due to 
!h*' cifgnition of fiirtheriHl vitality ; and pain to thi* c<»gnition 

• •! di'pn-.-vsfd vitality. lUith-r expn*sse<l the same view. This 
:h«*i»rv has Uvn e.sin»ciallv sui:g«*.**tivi' to many later writers. 
lUin's *■ Ijiw of Srlf-eoimrrvatioii " r«»ads tliu** : "Stat4*s nf 
pl«-.vure are (-onnecte<l with an increast*, states of |iain with a 
•ittHMse, of snuii* or all of the vital functions."' Ifntlding 
hold*« that " plf«viure ap]H>ars in any east* as the expri'^sion of 
r.eiu'ht4*ned life. |i;iin as tlic <*\prt*ssinii of retrogn*ssion and as 
the fon.»ninner of di-atli. " - Fouillee expressfs his view in 

■ :.:r:-.i;t» ti« r*. r» im> tli*- m. i.:v " ^'y. ,il««t llftini!t>'ii'« intrr]>rrUtii>ii. 
' l/r»i/ 'jiiff /;•«/'. • ! i|i. iv. * /'• '.Am/'-ii', }• *J7'J, traii«Uti>>ii. 
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almost the same terms.^ Professor J. Mark Baldwin, in his late 
Psychology, clings to the same notion. " Sensuous pleasure," 
says he, "may be defined as the conscious effect of that 
which makes for the continuance of the bodily life or its 
advancement, and sensuous pain the conscious effect of 
that which makes for the decline of the bodily life or its 
limitation." - , 

Bouillier's ^ atomistic theory that " love of life is the basis 
of and the typical pleasure," and *' fear of death the basis of 
and the typical pain," tells the same tale, and we find the 
same general notion in more casual expressions, such as that 
of Clifford, that " the sense of increased power is the basis of 
all liigher pleasure." 

^Bain's law, as being the most known, may be taken for 
consideration. ELeasure, he says, is connected with an 
increase of some or all vital functions ; pain, with a 
decre ase of some or all vital functions. If we attempt to 
convert these propositions we find ourselves at once in 
difficulty. It surely is not true that all increase of vital 
function is connected with pleasure, for in the case of specific 
organs pain accrues when the action is increased until it has 
become excessive, as common speech has it. It is equally 
certain that not all decrease of vital function is connected 
with pain, for the lowering of the functioning of a specific 
organ wliicli has been bringing pain often yields us pleasure. 
In such cases it may indeed often be shown that the pain 
has been connected with a decrease of energy in the system 
as a whole, and the pleasure with a corresponding general 
increase of potentiality. Hence it appears that the law, to 
hold at all, must be referred to the organism as a whole, and 
not to the organ which is active. 

* Pop, Scinicr Monthly, xxxi. 81 S. 
= Fonmjsnnd inn, p. 12t>. 
' Uu PlaUir rf lU A' JAn/Uur. 
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This may perhaps be made clearer by taking one of Pro- 
fessor Bain's instances. " The pleasures of healthy exercise and 
of rest after toil '* are evidently both connected with processes 
indirectly increasing the vitality of the organism ; but if the 
application of the principle be attempted in reference to the 
active organ, vitality means two different things in the two 
cases. In the case of healthy exercise it means increased 
vital functioning, and in the case of rest it means capacity for 
increased vital functioning. It is the same with pain. Pains 
of restriction and of " excess " are both connected with 
processes indirectly decreasing the vitality of the organism. 
If, however, reference be made to the active organ, decreased 
vitality in the case of restriction means decrease of vital 
functioning ; while in the case of " excess " it means decrease 
of the cajmcity to function in tlic near future. 

But if, to avoid this difficulty, we give the law reference 
to the organism as a whole, it seems to me it is still open to 
very grave objection. Painful fatigue, for instance, which 
certainly is not directly connected with decreased vital func- 
tioning of the organism, is not even always indirectly connected 
with it in the long run ; for, while the capaxnty to function 
decreases temporarily, it is not infrequent that painful fatigue, 
if not carried too far, is connected with the growth of powers, 
which, on the whole, add greatly to our vitality. It becomes 
necessary in such cases to shift back again and to refer the 
loss to the capacity of the specific organ. Again, certain 
specific pleasures bring general organic detriment, and we are 
forced here to refer the pleasure to the gain of activity in the 
special organ itself. This necessary shifting of ground is 
very unsatisfactory.^ 

That there is an important connection between pleasure 
and pain and heightened and lowered vitality respectively 
for the organism is apparent, but that the connection is 

* Cp. Sidgwick's Method of Ethics j 4th edit. p. 185. 
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indirect is evident also. This indirectness of connection 
indeed is acknowledged by Professor Bain himself in drawing 
attention to such startling exceptions as the painfulness of 
the cold bath which is advantageous, and in explaining the 
*' painlessness of certain diseases " on the ground that '' the 
connection of pleasure with vitality, and of pain with feeble- 
ness, does not apply to all organs alike." As Martineau says,^ 
" The formula which identifies ' pleasure giving ' and ' health 
promoting ' cannot be admitted as true ; for though there ia 
a small central interval where the qualities are found to- 
gether, they soon begin to vary inversely as each other. 
And this is in accordance with the common sense and 
observation of mankind. No people are regarded with more 
general distrust, or are more sharply scrutinised by the life 
assurance offices, tlian the pleasure -seekers ; there are 
none, I should say, w}io have less chance of establishing 
a new species by happy variation ; or who, in fact, are 
more continually dying out and commencing their fossil 
existence." 

Professor liain, in his supplementary law of " Stimulation 
and Kxercise," makes a step away from the general vitality- 
theory in the direction of exclusive reference to the organ 
whose action is involved in the mental content When he 
tells us that " to stimulate or excite the nerves with due 
regard to their condition is pleasure, to pass the limit is 
pain," he turns our attention to the examination of the 
specific nerve -organ involved and not to the vitality of the 
whole system.*- In this direction we shall presently follow 
Iiim; but his theory, as stated, is not of great practical 
value, for what " due regaixi to their condition " means is 

* Types uf Etkical Theory, ii. p. -lit]. 

- It u to Ite noted, however, that I'rofessor l>aiii {ifenaeg and InMlmi, 
p. 295) is not willing to allow that it is proper to rely ezclasiTely upon the 
I'tTect in the organ of the content 
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n<ii evident, aud so far as I can see we have no guide to 
<^how ua when the nerve is acting with this "due regard" 
other Chan the pleasure itself which we are endeavouring to 
•*\plain. Such a form of argument in Hamilton has re- 
ceived the full force of .1. S. Mill's cutting criticism* as above 
notecL 

lYofesBor lUin (Afind ami Botiy, p. G2) holds that " the 
principle connecting ph'anure with increase of vital power 
n*oeives confirmation from outward displays under pleasure 
.ind iiain.** But I feel that if this prove an^'thing it proves 
t4»f> much; for. as Fechner has noted {VorM-h, ii. Arjtthdik, ii. 
•0*1 >, the greatest pains stimulate us often in the strongest 
manner, and it is impossible to refuse to call this a heighten- 
ing of life, if we are to explain thus the expn^ssive action in 
ca.«e« of pleasure. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer's theory of pleasure -pain, aliove 
t4iuche<l upon, appears on its face to be a version of the 
vitalitv-the<»rv ; at all events, his words lead one to believe 
tliat ho so considers it ;* but, as I have al)ove shown, his 
anrument relates rather to the present distribution of 
pleasun»s anil pains in the race tlian to their essential 
uatun*. Like llain*s, it cannot claim to be more than a 
law of indirect application, and it is of less value than Bain's 
in on** view, liecnuse founded so largely upon hypotheses 
which are nut aliove suspicion. 

Tlie most noted supjMirtiTs of evolutionary il<»ctrine have 
oil the whole done little for us. if we except the strong 
«-mphasis giv«>n by Mr. Spencer to the fact, long before 
n«itice<l. that the theor\' which tmce<l |min to restriction and 
that which trace<l it to excess of action mav both be correct 
in part Difficulty, however, arises in defining what ia (co 
IttiU mnd what is tou muck ; and, further, in defining the 
< Muditionn of pleasun* as apart from the wide region be- 

» /v.H. ,.f i^tfch . i. rihl nf 9 !•.»;;. 
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tween the two states of pain, which is ordinarily called 
indiflferent.* 

Dumont, in his TMorie ScierUiJique de la SenstbUM, after 
a very thorough review of the work of his psychological 
predecessors, has adopted what is essentially a restatement of 
the vitality-theory in a form whicli appears on its face more 
scientific, but which proves no more satisfactory. According 
to him (p. 67) pleasure is determined by an augmentation of 
the ensemble of forces which go to make up the ^o, and pain 
by their diminution. This definition is open to all the 
objections which Mill raised against Hamilton — which 
Dumont, however, waves aside as unphilosophic — and in its 
application is open to many others, consideration of which 
would be out of place here. It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing, however, that, under Dumont's theory, as under Bain'a, 
it is possible to explain the facts which experience gives us 
only by a shifting of term-meanings. " Force," as he uses the 
term, in some cases means what is ordinarily called aetivUi^ 
of nerve, and in other cases it means ability to act. 

Paulhan ^ has referred pleasure and pain respectively to 
increased and decreased nervous systemisation, which, I take 
it, is a modification of the vitality-theory, but not an advance. 

Closely related to these theories, but separated from them 
as leaving physiology aside and being purely psychological, 
we have I)r. J. Ward's very notable restatement of the 
Aristotelian position. "There is pleasure," he holds, "in 
proportion as a maximum of attention is effectively exer- 
cised, and pain in proportion as such effective attention is 
frustrated by distmctions, shocks, or incomplete and faulty 
adaptations, or fails of exercise, owing to the narrowness of 
the field of consciousness and the slowness and suddenness 



* It is to lie noted that Dumont ('>;). <:i7. ) objects to Spencer's ckMificfttioB 
together of pains of excels and of non-exertion ; his argnment does not Mem 
to me to be etfective. ' Phenomenes Aftdi/k^ p. 96. 
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• t it> e)iiiii;^t*s." ^ As this statement in imt corrvlaUnl to 
('*fiyHiuIi».;iciil coiu:f|>ti()ns, it in, strictly s]H*akiii;:, apart from 

• •iir fiuhjrrt just lK*n>, but it may )k* a|i|>n»|iriate to iiute that 
u«> (ii> lint thiil whiit is to ti-II us whtMi tlie rxi'rcise of atten- 
tion is ctrrctivo (*X('t*pt the pleasure, ur when it is frnstnitcHl 
••r fiiils of ex«Tcis« rxcejit tht; iKiin." Nahlowsky's tliii»ry, 
:h.it ph*;isure-pain is the inmuHiiiitc eonsciousness (if the 
tiiommtA of risin;; or Iowerin«; of it.s own psychic life -act, 
.^ I'viilentlv an outcome of the consideration of exercise- 
j'titMiomenii, but it hiis step|)eil uway from the ellbrt to jjive 
i pur*'Iy psycholo<^icaI explanation of |il<*a.surc-pain facts in 
*.he I linnet it »n of hucIi mctapliysical statements as we fin<i 
;:i 1 >tsciirtes. S|»ino/a, Kant, bitz«». and Wumh ' — all of which 
^.iiii th«*ir inspiration from the conc«'ption of healthy exer- 

• i^e, iitvl which may U* sumnnni up in the wonis of Honvicz: 

All picasun-pain i!ffuh!) is the «iin*ct expression <»f the 
:riipuls«* tiiwanis si'lf-maintenance of the soul ; which fet4s 
!h.it p!»*asant which harmt>nises with the conilitions of well- 
r**in.:. and the op|M)sitt* unpleasiint." * This is not far from 
I.ipps's thfiiry,' wliich n*lates pl(*asure and |uin to intensity, 
A hich. in certain de;;n**»s, is favourable .'AWwViV/' to the soul 

N«itr ii).j<><-tii-n4 raiM"! hy Mr. K. II. r.t.nll«-y, Muui, No. Il». 

- Tm«. «• iAT a« Willi. It i« roiii'«-riit'<l a! -ill i*vriit«t, i« ii«tt to !■«• looked 

.:• :. i« iiiv lm'u!f'//r iif 4tlvaiitaf(t' or «liMilvaiitJp-, whi'tlii*r <-oiiM*iuuji or 

%i't. 'if.M |.iu» ; f«ir ))•■ • :>j>i-t* til Aliy f:ri-rnHtnix%th^'ru of tliin kiriil on the 

^Ti.'jui lli*t ;t lir*t MTk* th«* iiliji'itm* t4iiv» i»f fi'i'liiii; .'/'/mA/*- in onlrr to 

:r»:.tf' f ti> it<*lf til" Hripfi k! t^-ini**' •»! I'-rlmi; /'Ay* /■•y**A . i. MO.. An^t u» 

«.:h I^'tie. wh" hn)<U tiu! ]•*« iMiir«' in frit uhi'n thi* «t»ul f;rA«|i« thr f^it tlut 

: \|«-rii<'rniil «tinitilA!i*'n >Airi<'4 mitli ii .in iu<*rraM» i»f n'storcil i'4|Hii-itv : 

:ii;-. . wi.Mi It kTuf** th- fii t i>t A ilivrpft**' (.1^"/ />v>'A , |i. 2*tfi Ili> waiitoo 

!• >- A ;hiiiV-r to Kl-Dtify thi« inrrraM- of rp«torr«l iji|4«ity tiitli tlirrrt 

*: -r>x«r ff vitality. a« wr Iiavi* vrn nonir of dur iiHMii'rn ftuthnrittt* liATr 

' t.*-. 11^ f'-ri* It n<-rfftv.iry ti> |<l«-e thf* m>iii, an lliAt Kiliiili |;^aji|iii, lM*tfifTii 

' ' " ^•Ittii*" Atv\ mint \* til r**iiiilt fiiifn thf action t^i thr Iwnrfit of vitality. 

• /r^ '. .1 t.tf , I if-.vi 

■ *;'i.'i #fA '.♦•.irArn iiVi ,\./'* i". /-ijv |i. 'jort If. I'f, a1«4i Ixhmaiiii'^ <•;•, 
' I I.V- %> • |>t«n'r, withi .1! rik'il riaiiiiuAtioH of tl.* n«>ti..n that all fiain 
.« I .' ti* v'.rifr an<l a- 1 i>l'a«iirr tu i:jrTii*iny. 
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and then gives pleasure ; when, on the other hand, it is an 
obstruction {Hemmung) it gives pain. The theory cannot be 
carried into detail without raising a demand for other condi- 
tions than mere intensity. Certain intensities which give me 
pleasure in a certain psychosis at one time will give me pain at 
another. 2^Iany other difficulties of a kindred nature appear 
upon a close consideration. From here the step is short to 
mystic self-deceptive positions, which give us under the form 
of explanations mere verbal elaborations of our ignorance.^ 

§ 6. Purely destructive criticism such as I have above 
indulged in is always unsiitisfactory, for it seems to indicate 
lack of appreciation of the value of the thought which others 
liave given to the subject renewed. But here I can do no 
more than state the grounds which lead me to discontent 
with the theories discussed. All theories which up to this 
time have been seriously defended, will be found, I think, to 
Ih3 reducible, in whole or in part, to one of those mentioned. 
And, while this examination has given us little upon which to 
ivst, we have at leiu^t pointed out some few cardinal fisLCts 
which must be explaineii by any satisfactory theory, and which 
may well form tht» start ing-ix^nt of our investigation here. 

1. There is a ijouoral agreement, wit h bu t few dissenting 
vp ioos^ ihat all ple;isu]v is fundameut;\lly the same thing, and 
that-sUl pain in its ossonoo is a single psychological pheno- 
-nuuion. What is more, there is always found the same 
practical ajiiwmoni that plo;\sures and pains are or should be 
.uniliftl^lo ; iha: wo should Iv aMo to bring them into clear 
and intimaio rt^lation with ono auoiluT. 



oTi- r » : : V. .* v. : v,\ i : . : •. v^ : : : . > : ' .i^ ■ : \ I v : ; : .; ^^v . i- :».■. . H t : : iv. ' which attcmpli to 
vvr:vldk:i i>l-. .%>.:> a:..; :<l-«::; «:::. rv:*t v'.v t-\.:::«>i txicnMons and flexiaiitie- 
si»<v : : V I ' \ . 1 ; ^ :*. .:>... >n ; ; A\^\ i . N> .t ::Nt . *> : 1: -^ t at ffxpUincd, it fafdy 
IS V. o !:: . :^; : \\x\\ ; «• v. U : : v s . \\ : h .' r ■..*;: . ^ • v. : a: : vn with exfvrieace tuTlBg 
A5 \t: N-. :; >':;.'« :-.. 1: jkv:v.> : ^ :v.-. iv.iinly :r.*iii':'.'.A:r : failing, indeed, to 
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2. There an» rertaiii facU ho markeil in cxperienco oh to 
havi* iMicuine tho basis of the majority of pleasure - pain 
th<*ories, and thes4> niu.st bo explained and related to each 
oih«T. viz. — 

''It All pl»*asun»s which \\v can exjierience may lx» rffemnl 
to one of two i;n»at classes : — 

(*i) Pleasures induct*d by active functioning. 

(/') l*leasun*H connected with cessation of activities). 

1 2) Tliere an? states, which are usually calle<l indifferent, 
HI which we not4> no distinct pleasure or |»ain quality. 

{'^) All iiains which wi* can ex|K*rience may U* reft*rr«'d u^ 
(•m* of two j^reat cLisses : — 

(it) Tains connecte<l with excesst»s of function. 
(/') Pains connected with faihin^s to function. 

It must In* our aim then, so far as it may In* posnibh*, la] 
t*> hnd a nin^le Imsis for all {mins and a sin<;Ie Itasis for all 
plt-asures; (ff) to find a common ground for unification of 
|iains and pleasurt*s; (7) to sketch a theory which shall 
explain the faints acknowleilge<l in the experience of thinkers 
as indicat^nl by their statements ; and (S) to discover the 
liasis of tnith in the notable exiKwitions which have come 
down to us, and the n*lation of the old views to the theory 
to which wo an* leil. 



n 



§ 7. The reader who has noted the wide influence upon 
tbe^irj*. pn>duce<l by the exiN*rience of pleasurable exen'ise, 
will not regret that my own consideration leails m«* to direct 
attention at the start to the tlH*ory which these* experiences 
liave develo{»ed. For surely the line of thought to which 
master-minds have again and again returned must be worthy 
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of especial consideration, even if it has not given ns the 
solution of our problem. 

In these days of reading and writing and thinkings the 
pleasure of exercise suggests the wide field of intellectiud 
activities, as well as those which are, in a way, judged len 
noble. But the pleasures of the exercise of definite bodfly 
organs are so vivid and typical that to them we certainly 
should look at the outset. 

Aristotle's definition makes reference to perfection in the 
object stimulating the active organ. Whatever he may have 
meant by this perfection, it is apparent that thd condition of 
the organ which acts determines the pleasure-pain quality, 
for, with no change of object, or of the stimulus which it 
brings, there is very frequently a complete change from 
pleasure to pain quality, and this can only be accounted for 
by some change in the receptive organ. 

Upon a superficial examination it seems natural to connect 
the pleasure of exercise in an organ with the efficiency of 
that organ, uf. with its ability to function vigorously. Pun, 
as involved in exercise, on the other hand, appears as simi- 
larly connected with an inefficiency in the organ — an inability 
to function normallv in relation to the stimulus received. 
It will presently appear also. I think, that this positioii, 
while requiring exphuiations and definition of terms to bring 
the different pleasure-pain facts into relation, on the whole 
does not prt'S».'Dt any formidable difficulties so long as we 
It tidfrstand it as the interpretation of jdmsurt and pain in 
t'onnrxtion with th*- action of thf ifpecijic organs tckich are givin§ 
UA thf content of consciousness. But the modem notion which 
leads us to look upon the "brain as the organ of mind" 
and treats all the rest of the ner\'ous system as mere ost- 
femur, so to speak, for this living, assimilating psychic 
centre, has led thinkers not unnaturally to take for granted 
that pleasure; and pain have each a special locus in the farain. 
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SO that if the proper tracts are stimulated in one case 
we must experience pleasure, and in the other we must 
experience pain. 

It is very natural that this step should be taken; the 
more so that so large a proportion of our pleasures and pains 
are not traceable to any special terminal organ - activity. 
That it is felt, however, that the pleasure-pain is really boimd 
up as a quality of the content in the case of terminal organ 
action is indicated by the theoretical search for a special 
kind of pleasure-pain conduction in the nerve carrying the 
stimulus to the brain, or for special pleasure - pain fibres 
bound up with the sensory fibres carrying the stimulus 
to the special ^pleasure - pain organ in the brain. (Cp. 
lipps's Grundthatsachen, pp. 196, 197 ; also Wundt, Phys. 
Psych., chap, iv.) 

I think it has been shown in Chap. I. that there is 
little evidence in favour of the existence of these special 
brain localisations for pleasure and pain, and the view is 
fraught with especial difficulty as soon as we attempt to 
relate it to efficiency and non-efficiency. Our pleasure-pain 
experiences shift from one phase to the other with the 
greatest possible rapidity and variableness with change of 
mental content, and this is incompatible with a theory 
which relates pleasure-pain to the efficient or non-efficient 
action of a brain-organ; for there is no reason at all 
to believe that the conditions of efficiency can so rapidly 
change as would be necessary for an explanation of the 
facts. 

This difficulty, perhaps but dimly felt, leads to reference 
of the efficiehcy away from any special organ to the organism 
as a whole (whence have arisen the vitality-theories with all 
their difficulties already referred to), and then by another 
step to a practical abandonment of the whole search, psycho- 
logical and physico-psychological, in the theory that we have 

o 
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in pleasure-pain a separate kind of mental action — in fact, 
another mind than the knowing mind ; two individualities, 
80 to speak, on friendly terms with one another and walking 
hand in hand, but for all that separated by a great golf of 
incompatibility which neither can overpass. And tins, in its 
final outcome, must lead away from what ia psychological to 
mysticism. 

In Chap. I. it has appeared that psychological evidence 
would lead us to look upon pleasure and pain as qualities 
which, given the proper conditions, may belong to any 
mental content, — qualities bearing a general resemblance, 
for instance, to the quality of intensity, but with this evident 
difference that intensity in one shape or another mttst always 
be of the essence of each and every mental content This 
leads us to take a broader view. If the position be weU 
founded, the search for and localisation of organs of special 
mental contents need not detain us, because, wherever the 
organ of the content may be, there will be the centre of the 
pleasure-pain quality. I am convinced that if we hold this 
position as to the psychological nature of pleasure-pain, we 
tiud not only the true interpretation of the Aristotelian 
efficieuev-theor\', but also the clue to a solution of the 
problems before us. 



^ S. It was the observation of etlicieut or non-efficient 
action in organs which were clearly known that gave the 
Aristotelian theon' its birth, and to these data of experience 
we return, but with a wider view of what an ** organ ** means 
in this connection. From this standpoint the theoiy may 
read thus : The ti<7»ri/y of thi or^jan of anif conieni i/ejleieni 
U jjt'osurablt'y if intjicient is j)aim/ul. 

Two dil ulties at < x ne apparent : — 

^1) An essaiT of the meaning of 



/ 
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fflicifiit " and '* iiictlirient." DiscusHioii of this — the more 
iin|M>rtant^iifliriilty I |MKst|K)iio fur the inoniHUt 

('2} It H«'(*iiis ap]Nin»nt thnt two };reat classes of pleasun*- 
pain an* not covenHl diivclly hy the statement, viz. the 
pains invnivfHl in n*st*ietion of activity ami the pieasurt\H 
iH'ciirrin^ whm rest billows |>ainful excessive activity. 

Th«»se thtMirisii who n'ferre<i efficiencv to the whole 
op^Mni'^m rather than to the active or^an, wen» ahle to over- 
ri#me this sttcomi <liflicuhv ; for n»stricteil activitv is detri- 
m«*ntal. ami n*st after extreme action a<lvanta;;eniis in tlio 
main, to th(* or^'anisni ilh a wholr. Kut, as we have se<Mi, 
this refen*nce to the advanta^^e or disadvanta«:<* of the 
or.'anism is fraui:ht with ditliculties when we take into 
ac« oiint those often-not^nl instances where sweets mean death 
and |Niins mean future vigour. 

Thf pains of n>striction and the ple4isun*s of rest in fact 
|-.int to ili«» ver)' |Nisition to which we have Iwcn 1«h1 hy 
other argument/ vi/. that the inrthciency and etViciency 
of which |Hiin and pl«*asun* trll us an% in«*niciency ur 
•-f!i«'i«*ncy in th»* or^Mn which is active in pnslucing the 
(••n:*'nt to which thf ]iain or pleasun* is attadieil. For 
when wf ctmsidtT these states fnun this stand|M)int, we at 
• •n« ** ni't«* that painful restriction of the normal activity in 
an «»nrin «|,,^^.s not imply tut inn, hut rather non-act vm, in 
the orpin restritieil, nor d«»eH it imply inrjfftnnu'jf in th«* 
or 'an r»strtrt»*l, S» n'strii'tioii of the excessive activitv of 
an or^'an in pltM<>uraMe resting evident ly do<>s not mean an 
«*f!i* lent action in thnt or^'an. Restricted and riNluccd 
activities, in fact, n*ally imply a shifting of jisychos^'^. and 
/«^r ^ involve the notit»n that th«» pleasun^s or the pains in 
Au« h \\\'-*^A an* detenuiiMni hy the functioning of other organs 
than th'»-M» restriei.'il. In fact, the difliculty hen» disjip]H*ars 

• • J. \ji*\2*\ Mff. rtyh., |.. i.17 If. . an*l Volkitunn, Uf^rK 'frr i'tyrM,, 
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altogether, it seems to m^, if we take the view that the 
pain in one ease and the ph^ure in the other are due to 
inefficient action and efficient \ction respectively in other 
organs than those involved in the (^Dntent which is restricted 
or quiescent. For is it not clear, when we come to think 
of it, that the pains of restriction and the pleasures 
of rest are systemic in origin ? lliey differ most 
markedly from those pains and pleasures of action which 
cling to distinct and definite contents. They have no 
marked locus, are connected with no developing mentsl 
object 

My own experience tells me that, when an organ which 
has been over-stimulated is rested, the pleasure obtained is 
not only wider than was the pain which went with the 
over-stimulation, but that the content to which the pleasars 
clings is apart from the content which went with the pain; 
that when a normal action is restricted the pain is equally 
wide, and has a content apart from that which would have 
gone with the normal action. In fact, the common occur- 
rence and emphasis of this form of systemic and unlocal- 
isable pleasure and pain enables us, in my opinion, in gresi 
measure to account for the existence of the notion that 
pleasures and pains are phases sui generis — ^unlocalisable, 
uncognitive, as has already been noted. 

If, then, these particular pains and pleasures are connected 
with mental states which are barely in consciousness, and whkh 
are so widely distributed that no specific content can be 
attached to them in reflection, it may be that they are still due 
to activities which are respectively inefficient or efficient 
(whatever these terms may be found to mean). We may defer 
further consideration of these pleasures and pains, there- 
fore, until we have looked more closely into the natnxe 
of those which involve distinct mental contents, and bj 
implication, action in nerve -concomitants of the where- 
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aUMitH uf which wt* iiiny roasonably claim to know rnnne^ 
tkinsj} 

§ 9. Kt*turnin^, then, to the pleasures and pains of 
oipinic activity, we must ask what wc mean by inrffitirncy 
il^ tb wh ich we relaU* pain, and by effieifrwy with which wi» 
rt'latr plensun*. 

We call an action inethcient wlien the outcome of a 
it-rtain stimulus is less tlian the outcome we lookinl for 
JLA tlu* result of our experience. As our experience varies, 
so will vary our notion of inefticiency ; but, on tlie whole, 
wf «^iin a fairly fixed notion of what we, in agreement 
with others like ourselves, may normally expi*ct in the case 
of orpins wliich are frequent in their action, and the varia- 
tion-4 of whos4* action in relation to varying stimuli have 
thifrt'ftih^ b(H:ome matters of full experience. Thi* notion of 
int'tficiency thus reached is an ill-defined one, to be sure, but 
it is fix«Hi in our thought by the fact that witii the failure 
to m*-et our expectation in this regani often springs up the 
•ifta'cial and nf)table quality wliich we call {lain. 

T!i(* emphatic cases which attract attention are those in 
which we find (1) an unusual increase in the frequency 
i»f re<'um*nce c»f the stimulus. Tlie leg-muscle, which is 
ai cuHt4»m(*d Xo contract at short intervals for an hour each 
day in a walk, begins Ut pro<iuce pain if the exercise be* 
(*ontinue<i for two hours at the same rate, or if in the single 
hour the {tace l>e forced, and we soon find that with this 
constantly -increasing pain goes a constantly -decreasing 
acti(»n of the muM'le under a normal stimulus, or a demand 
for incn^ased effort to induce the continued action. 

In another set of cases (2) we find the rhythm of stimula- 
tion not abnormal, but the amount of the stimulus greatly 

* It thooM br notMl hrrr that Rooillifr (op. eit. pw M) fipUini the 
|»UMurr« of rrst M 0T«triiiic (rp. aIm Rain, S€nat9 ami InUiUei^ p. 2S3). 
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increased ; and here, too, we find pain and reaction less 
than experience leads us to look for. The man who con- 
stantly uses his hand in writing or drawing some day 
attempts to fell a tree, and finds the muscles of his hand, 
which held the pen or pencil for hours together, fedling 
him rapidly and painfully. 

(3) Still another set of facts attracts attention. The 
writer or draughtsman is some day reduced to weakness by 
fever. He resumes his duties, but finds that normal work of 
writing or drawing soon brings pain and inefficient outcome. 

The first set of cases leads us to look for some condition 
of the organ which is relatively constant in time, and which 
has been disturbed by the abnormal rhythm of the recurring 
stimulus. 

The second set of cases leads us to look for some condi- 
tion of the organ which is relatively constant in amount, 
and which has been disturbed by the abnormal amount of 
stimulus. 

The third set of eases leads us to see that this condition, 
relatively constant in time and amount, is disturbed by 
systemic weakness. 

The thought of one who is acquainted with but the 
rudiments of physiology at once turns to the nutritive 
conditions of the organs which are governed by nervous 
stimuli largely separate from the systems reactive to stimuli 
connected with the emergencies of life: conditions which 
are constant in time and amount relatively to the inter- 
mittent action of the nourished organ, and which, on the 
other hand, are likely to be disturbed by general derange- 
ments of the body which affect their practically separate 
nervous system. 

Now, let us turn to the notion of organic effidtncy as 
related to pleasure. Efficiency, like inefficiency, is an ill- 
defined notion, and one relative to our experience. We 
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call ail actif>n cflicicnt when the outcome of a certain 
HtiniuluH is tfrtnier than the outcome looked for. Variable 
a^i L< (»ur t*x|M*ri(*nce, still we ^in a fairly HxihI notion of the 
action to Ix* ex|HHte(l as the outcome (if a pven stimuluB, 
and. when X\\v outci»me is gn^atcr, it ))ecomes the centre of 
attention with tin* pleasure which accompanies it 

Hen*, an with pain, there arc (1) notable cases where, 
i4»upli*«l with plctLsure-<;otting, there is an unusual incrcaA4> 
in thf frwjuency (»f recurrence of the stimulus. Tlie 
muscular ron tract ions at the In^pnning of a vigorous walk 
•in* plesLsurable. 

(2; Thrn» are notable cases where the rhythm of stimu- 
lation is not abnormal, but the amount of stimulus is 
hyiwniornuil. The commonplace observation, that ))oth 
pb^iLHiint and |)ainful states wrary and exhaust the frame, 
finds its justification in this hy|M*nionnality common to the 
two statrs.* It is to be esiK»cially n*marke<l here, however, 
tliat hy|x*rnonnal riiythm and amount of stimulus usually 
•^ive pl(»;isun* only tenqiorarily. Plimsun' is evanescent, the 
tpiality 4ui('kly fad«*s into " indilferenee " or changes to pain, 
.ind the pain (»f hyiK*rnonnality, either of rhythm or amount, 
t-« ver}' much nmn* i»ermanent. It is at the lieginning of 
the im reased rhythm of action or of the unusual degree of 
.it tivity that the pleasure is obtaiined. 

Apiin (!»;. th«*n* art* many ra'<«*s in which normal action 
brin;;'* pbsisun? after an unusually pndongtnl rest. Tlie 
muM Irs which we use ever}* moment of the day. and with 
mditb'n'ure. an* ustil with pb'asun* by the healthy man 
wh«-n he wakes after a giNnl night's rest. 

It Ki«M iif»t set^miMl neiH*w(iiry to give fuller examples of tho 
• «irint*<'tion U*twt*<»n |Kiin and ple;ii«ure and the hyiHrmormal 
rhythm of .irtion. or hy|»enionnal amount f»f art ion in tho ncrvc- 
"rg:in. nor of the relation of |Kiin to nomud .uiion under con- 

» Cf. Ix*tzr. Mfdif. /"cy.. !•. •.*?•». 
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ditions of debility ; for such examples will instantly occur to 
the reader. I think instances will almost as readily appear in 
corroboration of the statement that normal action brings pleasure 
after an unusually prolonged rest. 

After the quiet of the night -hours the bird -song, as we 
awake, is more than usually pleasurable; the rested eye sees 
beauty in all colours. The rubbing, at our morning bath, of die 
skin, which has not during the night felt the nonmd friction of 
our clothing ; the flavour of some special food to which we have 
been accustomed, but which has not lately been tasted, — all are 
pleasurable. The burst of delighted admiration and love for a 
friend whom we have not seen for a while ; the zest with which 
a student takes up his line of thought, after it has been broken 
off for days by some necessity, — point in the same direction. 
In fact, I would not think of cumbering this chapter with these 
examples, were it not that Helmholtz, in elucidating his famous 
theory of discord, makes statements which, at the first glance, 
seem to deny the fact. It is, to be sure, apart from his subject 
to describe the nature of pleasure or of pain, but in explaining 
the phenomenon of discord in terms of aural beats he places the 
essence of the phenomenon in its painfulness, and brings this 
painfulness of aiural beats into direct relation with the painful- 
ness occasioned in the eye by flickering light. He then states 
that this painfulness in the eye is occasioned by the frequent 
repetition of the case where a new stimulation affects an organ 
which is at rest, which action he states to be painful, 
this position on the fact that the eye finds it painful to 
from a dark room in which it has been for some time into a 
glare of sunlight — a painfulness which gradually fades away if 
one remain in the brighter light. It may be worth while 
to quote his words in this connection. ." ^^^ly,'* says he,* "such 
intermittent stimulation is so very much more unpleasant 
than an equally strong or even stronger continuous one, is 
easy to understand from the analogy of the other nerves of 
the human body. Each strong stimulation of a nerve brings 
at first a deadening of its sensibility; so that as a result 
it will be less responsive than before to new stimulation. On 
the other hand, as soon as the stimulus ceases and the nerve 
is left to itself, it is placed, in its general relation to the living 
body, under the influence of arterial blood, which soon restores 
its capacity for activity." Havin<; Itrought into prominence the 
case of one ** who steps into daylight from a dark room and is 

^ Lehr. u. d. Toncmpfindungctit Part II. chap, riii p. 281. 
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Minded,** he goes on to say (p. 283) of the action under inter- 
mittent light : " During the iMiuses the sensibility in some me«- 
inre is regained, and the new stimulus acts hence much more 
intensely than if it had acted continuously in the same strength. 
Thus scratching gives a greater mass of sensation than pressun*. 
Scratching, rubbing, and tickling are all disagreeable because of 
the int<>rmittent stimulus." Thi^se wonls may perhaps be held 
to refer the pain to hypemormal activity caused in the brain 
organ, and, in fact, 1 have no objection to raise to his statement 
of (act, nor to the general inU!q>retation which he seems to put 
u{M>n it, namely, tJiat the whole state of the eye has become 
accommodated to the low conditions of stimulation obtaining in 
the dark room ; so that the stepping into a glare of light would 
be, in my view, a case of hypemormal amcmnt of stimulation. 
Beyond this I would say that the Ions of ]>ain is duo to thv 
extraordinarily rapid aut4>matic methods of accoMmo«lation which 
obtAin in the action of the eye, which Hpee<liiy rectify the con- 
ditions to enable the eye to act normally under the increase<l 
stimulus. It is to be noted, however, that this obtains only 
finiviiieil the stronger stimulus iM one to which the eye lum lieen 
accustomed to answer |)eri<Miically. If it be more excessive, 
then, accommodation being im|M)Mible, the pain does not dis- 
appear by continuance of the stimulation. 

There would seem, tht^refore, to !« no reatM>n, undrr my view, 
for objection to hi* explanation of the facts which he presentii, 
were it not for the implication of the argument that the dis- 
agreeablcness is determine^l by the action after rest ; by the 
•timnluji Iwing applied to an organ well prepared for activity.' 
Tk^ rmfhtutA, in mtf ofnnumy nhould U hid upon the rcndiiian irAirA, 
m ikf case im kawl^ Ihis rrM implies^ nam^Wt Ae Tfhalanrintf of ihf 
arfnm to jU U to anjiurr to ^timuii of low nmpiiiutir only, *o that what 
mre moi unHjtmiily high dfgrtfs of 4\mulus ar^ in fact rfhiiirflff hyper- 
monmal im rffrrmft to thr orfffin*.* rtrndiiitm. This brings his view 
into relation with the large number of facts upholding my 
gmerul position that action of an organ after rest from activity 
of that organ is pleasurable. 

If w»> retuni now to the three noticeable grotrps of facts 
in n*lation to pleasure above note<l, we find that here, as in 
the case of |tain, the first and the second groups leail us to 
look for M»nie condition of the organ which is relatively con- 

* Cf. Theo. LippN, nrunii. d. S^elenieUnt, chs]*. iL p. 24S. 
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stant in time and amount, and the third group turns our 
attention again to systemic conditions. The three together, 
as in the case of pain, lead us to judge a priori that pleasures 
are involved with the nutritive conditions of the active organ. 

We are able, therefore, to make an important preliminary 
step in laying down this principle : — 

All pleasure-pain phenomena are determined by the action 
in the organs concomitant of the conscious state, as related to the 
nutritive conditions of the organs at the time of the action. 

It appears to me that we have here what looks like a solu- 
tion of the second of the problems to which, at the dose of 
the first part of this chapter, I called attention, viz. we have 
apparently found the basis of that coupling together of all 
pleasures and pains which is so universal, although these 
states are acknowledged to be distinctly diverse. 

§ 10. We must now turn to the consideration of the 
grounds of this diversity. It is apparent, upon observation, 
that if in any given case of pain the conditions as to action and 
as to nutrition remain unaltered, the pain in the main tends to 
increase. When we are in pain and wish to decrease it^ our 
first impulse is to withdraw from or remove the stimulus 
which is producing the painful activity. If the state be one 
of pleasure, however, the stability of the same conditions 
brings about decrease of the pleasure. If pleasure wanes we 
find ourselves automatically acting towards the increase of 
the stimulus which had been giving us the delight. These 
facts point to something iised up in the case of pleasure, and 
the fact that there is something to use up points to storage.! 
Turning to another point of view, we shall find that we leacn 
the same result. 

As we have already seen, both pleasures and pains are 
produced at times by action of unusual frequency, and again 
by action of unusual amount Mere rest, however, in an 
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orf^n which is often active will give to nonnal action a 
pleasure-quality which would not appear without this ab- 
nonual rest It is also to be noted that it is the early stage 
of hypemomial rhythm or amount of stimulus which brings 
t»l«*asurp. and evidently antecedent rest is here also a condi- 
tion of imiMirtunce. The difference between the hyper- 
normality of pain and of pleasure, therefore, seems to turn 
u|M>n the fact that pleasure is obtained where the organ has 
U-en rrMed. 

What do<»s this rest imply ? 

The* pro(*esses of nerve-nutrition are relatively constant. 
The regular rhythm of normal pulsation but serves to em- 
pliaMiM* the n*lative constancy of the flow of blood through 
th<? nutritive channels. Apart fnmi this rhytiimic cadence 
imltHHl then* are changes in the course of the flow which are 
very imiMirtant. but they do not take from the general fact 
that, relatively to the activities of our expressive life, the 
nutritive action is constant Where the action of a nourished 
n»*r\'e in equally constant, or where xXa rhythms of action are 
comiMirable with thase of the blood-supply, it may bo supposed 
the energy us^hI will ec^ual the energy supplied. Where an 
organ i^ u?hh1 irn*gularly tiie constant flow continues to bring 
lift* to the organ, but there is no regular use of the power 
fj^aincd U> corresiKtnd with this constancy of income. Under 
«uch additions it will evidently be of the greatest possible 
ailranta^if to tlie system to 8ton» up in some way this power 
n*a<ly for us<* when the im^gularly coming stimulus calls for 
a<:tion. In an onanism large in n>lation to the forces affect- 
mg its |iarts, with Ms nutritive |>ower8 normally engaged, a 
call for nutrition in any {tart, such as will be necessitated if 
th»? nerve sulistaiice is to do its work with any degree of corru- 
«[H»ndence to the impulse given, could not be answered at 
«»nce by the system ; could nf>t l)e answered until there had 
bt-en produced souk.* additional stimulation in the |iarta supply* 
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ing the nutriment, and until time had been allowed for this 
nutriment to be brought to the part from which the call 
came. 

For the parts of the system to wait for such nutrition 
before acting would in most cases prove very detrimental to 
the system at large ; the action must be instantaneous as far 
as possible, and this alone can be attained by the existence 
of a store of force ready to be given up at once upon the 
application of the stimulus ; the replenishment of which 
store will take place as soon as the parts supplying the nutri- 
ment can be so affected as to turn their restorative current 
in the necessary direction. That there exists such power to 
store up force, so to speak, to increase potentiality, during the 
intervals between action whilst the flow of power -giving 
nourishment remains constant, cannot be doubted. That a 
race like ours, which is adapted to answer to the most forcible 
and irregular of stimuli, could have come to exist without 
such power is hard to conceive. Given these facta, 
rest in an organ which is at times active means storage 
of surplus energy; and action after rest means the uae 
of this surplus stored energy. But, according to our 
view, action of an organ after rest gives a psychic con- 
tent which is pleasurable ; hence we have the working 
hypothesis : — 

(1) Pleasure is experienced whenever the physical activittf 
coincident with the psychic stoic to which the, pleasure is 
aJtta/Jud involves the use of surplus stored force — the resolution 
of surplus potential into actual energy ; or, in other words, 
whenever the energy involved in the reaction to a stimulus is 
greater in amount than the energy which the stimulus habitur 
ally calls forth. 

By a similar course of reasoning we reach a kindred 
hypothesis as to pain, thus : (2) Pain is expervenced when" 
ever the physical action which determines the coTUent is so 
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related to the supply of ntUriment to its organ that the energy 
involved in thi reaction to the stimulus is less in amount than 
the energy which the stimulus habitually calls forth. 

In general, also, we may say that 

Pleasure and pain are primitive qualities of psychic staies 
which are determined by the relation between activity and 
capacity in the organs, the activities of which are concomitants 
of the psychoses involved. 

These hypotheses may perhaps be made more clear by symbolic 
representation. 







In these figures, S indicates the stimulos, O the organ stimulated, 
R^, R2, R3, etc., the reaction to the stimulus. The dotted lines are 
supposed to represent the channels of nutritive supply. A repre- 
sents the conditions immediately after the organ O has reacted to its 
habitual stimulus (S). After the lapse of a certain time we shall 
have the condition B. The cross-lines represent the nourished con- 
dition of O, which has absorbed enough energy from the nutritive 
supply to react normally to the stimulus if it appears. Under the 
conditions above discussed, where storage appears, we have the con- 
dition C, in which ^^ represents the surplus stored energy. Now 

we may suppose that A and B represent the normal habitual con- 
ditions, which may be stated thus : S produces R^ + R^ + R^, and is 
indifferent. If, however, under the case symbolised by figure C, S 
produces R^ + R^ -h R^ + x , we have pleasure. If, on the other hand, 
S produces R^ + R^ + R^ - x , we have pain. 



The intensity of a psychosis is determined by the amount 
of activity within the conscious system, of certain elements 
relative to other activities ; so, in somewhat similar manner, 
pleasure and pain under this theory are conceived to be deter- 
mined by the amount of activity relative to the capacity of 
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the organ involved. The likeness and, at the same time, the 
unlikeness between the qu ality intensitt f and the qualities 

pleasure-^atn is thus made clear. "^"-'- 

The Peripatetic doctrine seems, in a measure, to involve 
the position here defined, so far as pleasure is concerned, as 
an indirect resultant. The principle, however, so far as I 
know, has not been made fundamental by any psychologist^ 
with perhaps one exception to be noted, although I think it 
may be held that it has been incidentally recognised by many 
thinkers. 

For instance, Lotze (op. cU. 285) recognised that pleasure and 
pain both turned upon the using-up of capacity, but he referred 
the difference between the two to a recognition by the soul, 
whether the organ was or was not going to be able to gain after 
this over-use a heightened capacity for action, to the general 
organic advantage or disadvantage. 

Horwicz (op. cU. iiL 40) recognises the fact that use of surplus 
force is involved in pleasure-getting, but deals with it as a restora- 
tion of equilibrium, which equiHbrium is disturbed either above 
or below the normal where pain exists. Mr. Grant Allen (Phy$, 
Aesthetics, 35) tells us that **all strong pleasures result from the 
escape of stored-up potential energy which has been hoarded for 
a considerable time " ; but, for all that, he holds that " pleasure 
is the concomitant of a normal amount of function in sentient 
tissues/' These statements seem to me to be in effect contra- 
dictory, and the latter to be in opposition to the principle as to 
the use of surplus stored force. 

Professor Bain also tells us (Senses and Intellect, chap. iv. § 18), 
"It is known that exercise is pleasurable only when we are ex- 
pending surplus energy, and thereby making the blood to course thnmgk 
the sf/stem more rapidly " — that is, the use of stored force brings 
pleasure because it increases the vitality of the organism. Pro- 
fessor Bain's position is, on the whole, not clear to me. Hii 
principles of conservation and of stimulation, far from being com- 
plementary, are scarcely co-ordinate. The law of conservation 
is " telcological " (biologically speaking), deals with the {Hresent 
distribution of pleasures in the race, relates to the genesiB of Uus 
distribution, but docs not strike at the essential nature of plea- 
sure. The law of stimulation, on the other hand, looks towards 
the essence of pleasure, but not satisfactonly, as we have seen, 
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ami Professor Rain himsolf holds that it is not in form to cover 
the whole ground {ibid, § 23). 

Zt»llner, however, has stated the position as to pleasure with 
distinctneais (Konutrnhuch, i. 325, 344, 378). His consideration 
of the action of materiad |)oints led him to belief in the univer- 
sality of M.*ntii*ncc (Kmpjimiumj), for him a much more fumla- 
mental fact of oWrvation than is the ca|)acity of matt4*r for 
movement. From his mechanical consiileration, ho conclude<i 
that, in discussing the relative motion of two material |)oints in 
rvlatioii to the work |>erformod, two cases only are to \m con- 
i^ideriMl. Hither the (Xiints move in the way determined hy their 
resultant effective force, and their Spannkraft or |Mitential energy 
i« tninf»formc<i into living force or energy of motion ; or, thnmgh 
the influence c»f a thinl liody — an outside influence — they move 
in the o|»|iose<i sense of force, and then energ}* of motion it* tmns- 
ff)rme<l into potential energ)*. In ctinscioiis life this influence is 
ext*rrise<l thnmgh two sentient (Empjindungs-) qiudities — phui- 
•ure {L^d) and displi*sasure (rnlusi). And so, he goes on to say, 
all ]M*rformanc*o of work of natural lieings is determined thnnigh 
pl«*a^ure and |Miin, and the motions so relate themselves as to 
reilucr t4> a minimum the sum of pains. This theory, put in a 
few wonU, is this : Plraaurr is thr pajfrhit titir of ihf irans/tnma' 
ttim '/ p^Uniitd rnrrtjtf (/ inmid My nurpiwf jtt4^Htud enrrgy) into 
Unmj /'tree ■ pain m M/ jmyfhir fidf uf tht Irawi/urmtiiiifU of enrrtjy 
of mttium into jM4rnti»d fnrrgy. The ff>rmula as to plc^asure is not 
far removwi fn»m that which I hiive here reach€<i, hut it is a 
mere InUl statement of hy|K>thesis without pnxif ; and I may 
here f«tate that my attention was not attracte<i to Z4»llner*s work 
until long after my views were complete in my notes. The for- 
muLi as to fiain in entirely unsatisfactory. What I call storage 
of force ho would claim to lie fiainful. Hut the fact that this 
omdition is often very distinctly pleasurable Ic^d to the Platxmic 
the<»r)% which, we have seen, made replenishment the Imsis of 
jiUiuurr, What is fatal to thin [mrt of the theor}% however, is 
the fact that |iain gTH*s with destniction of tissue and loss of 
efficiency, which in not ;iccounted for by his stJitement. 

Alf. lichmann in his lately |>ublished work («'/>. rit, p. 156) 
has calleil attention to the importance of tho nutrition of the 
(JTgan involve<l, Imt indefinitely descrilies pleasure as arising 
when the work of an organ uses no greater energ)* than its 
nutritive connection can supply (which overlooks the exhaustive 
effects of pleasure), and |iain when there is a plus or minus mia- 
rrlation (which goes back to the 8|)encerian poeition above 
chticise«l). 
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§ 11. Before considering these hypotheses in detail there 
are some general considerations which may well be discussed. 
It will be evident upon the first glance (to refer back to our 
symbolism) that the conditions must be very rare in which S 
produces E^ + R- + R^ and neither more of an outcome nor 
less. 

On the other hand, a very close approximation to this 
relation would be expected in all parts of our nerve-system 
which are subject to constant stimulus and reaction or to 
relative regularity of rhythm of stimulus and reaction, where 
the rhythm is so short that little opportunity for storage of 
nutrition can occur. These are the conditions which go 
with the great mass of our constant systemic nerve-actions ; 
and a priori^ therefore, we should expect to find a corre- 
sponding general phase of consciousness, roughly acknow- 
ledged as normal, which, however, under careful analysis, 
would appear of doubtful existence as a frequently recurring 
state. Now, just such a mental phase we do find in what 
is called indifference, which is acknowledged to be general 
enough to relate to all consciousness. That the mass of 
systemic psychoses — and, indeed, the greater part of our 
mental life of no very vivid form — is indifferent is what 
most men will consider a truism. It is only those who 
are accustomed to observe the very fine niunues of psychic 
life who find themselves unwilling to rest assured in this 
respect, and who are disposed to believe that almost if not 
all consciousness is in some degree coloured with either 
pleasure or pain, though often in degree too small for dis- 
tinct recognition.^ 

Turning to the two phases of inequality in our symboUsm, 
we see additional reason why the two corresponding phases 
of consciousness should be classed together as one pair of 
mental experiences, exclusive of all others ; further, why, 

1 Cp. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 4th edit p. 125. 
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niitwith*<tan(iing this kinship, tht'V should \ie exclusive of one 
^noth(*r with one and the same mental content. This chur- 
.ii'teriBtir of pleasure and pain needs no more than mention. 

§ 12. We have now reached a ])oint where a return to the 

• • »n.sideration of thi> pleasures of rent and relief and tlie 
|>ains of obstruction seems desirable. 

In :i iii^hlv or'nnisiMl svst«*m like man's we should natu- 
r.illy hx>k for some such Kilancing of functioning; as will 
1 nature rapability in the or<;anisation as a whole. If one 
distinct set f»f (»r};ans should U^come excessively active we 
should ex|>ect all iuiiit>rf(*ctly connected functioning to be 
l**«s4«u(-d in amount, for othen%'ise then* would Ik* a verv con- 
«unt risk of reiluction of vitality to the danger-iMtint Such 
relation of the functioning in disconnected n*pons is, indeetl, 
A well-n*ro^nise<l physiolii«;ictd fact, in certain cases tempo- 
r.4rily pnnlucin*; wliat approaches to paralysis in otiier n*^ions 
than those of the excessive* activitv. The less marked cases 
.ir«* (ommcmplaces. W<* liave examples in the holding of our 
bnrttth when our '* attention '* is stnm^ly cidled for; in the 
i:«*nenii muscular <|uit*t whicii pn>vails when we are mentally 
^i tive. In fact, an over-activity must Ih* isolat<Hl, as it were, 
tn hti'ome noticeable; it is drawn into relief by the lack of 
.ictivity of or>;ans adjact*nt to it Wliat is more, this is 
•*videntlv an advantaf'i^ous tendt^ncv which would Ik* con- 
— r%*«l by survival. For the adjacent orpins Iwinj; quiescent 
«ill not call for much nutriment, and a larger amount than 

• otherwise would l»e |M»H,sible can l>e drawn from the avail- 
.ibb* «upply without endan^'erin^ the system. The general 
:n«-« liani-<m of this iMilance is fouml in the relative constancy 

"i amount of bhMMl in the arterial and venous systems (cp. 
M<»s?h/s celebratiHl ex|HTimenls\ so that excessive activity in 

• •ne dir«*ction, calling f<»r a larger amount of blcKHl in that 

• iirection. withdraws the normal fulness of bhntd fmm other 
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courses, and stimuli will be thus rendered ineffective which 
would ordinarily produce activity; this failure to function 
acting as an obstruction to the diffusion of stimuli and of 
activity throughout regions which would normally be affected. 
It must be noted, however, that the reduction of the blood- 
supply does not mean its cessation. There comes into play 
what may be called a species of mitriiive momentum. If the 
blood-supply continue in its less full flow, normal activity 
being prevented by failure of diffused stimuli, then we have 
the condition which we have seen brings about storage of 
force. This storage of force will take place, be it noted, in 
those regions which are determined to activity by difiused 
stimuli which are in such cases cut off by the failure in 
functioning of some more distinct activity X. The more 
excessive the initial activity, the more important will be the 
organ (X) which fails to react, and, therefore, the wider will 
be the region of inhibition through lack of normally con- 
ducted stimuli, and the wider will be the region of diffused 
storage of force. Now, suppose the excessive initial activity 
to cease ; then the inhibited stimulus X will again come into 
play ; the diffused stimuli will act, and upon organs which 
are ready to deliver over stored energy. That is, in such 
conditions we shall have, in widely diffused systemic regions, 
activities involving the use of surplus stored force, and the 
width of this use of this stored force will be determined 
in a direct ratio by the relative intensity of the initial 
excessive activity. It follows also that, if activity which 
is normal be caused to cease artificially, every other 
connected organ which is active will receive a larger than 
normal blood-supply, and, therefore, will in some small degree 
show the condition in which surplus stored force is used. 

This hypothetical process may be made clearer by symbolisa- 
tion as follows : — In the figure following the dotted lines indicate 
as before the channels of nutritive supply; the solid lines ii 
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the lines of conduction of stimolatiye energy ; the several O 
represent the elementary organs, activity in which are the co- 
incidents of the elements of the content. 



a- - 







We may suppose the figure ahove to represent the normal 
effect of the stimulation (S) of O^- I^> for any reason, 0°* 
becomes excessively active, then the action of O^' ni*y ^ 
supposed to decrease, or to cease altogether, in which latter case 
we shall have the condition shown in the diagram below. 




o- 



Here, it will be noted, that while the stimulus AB^, and 
hence B*-D^ and B^D^, are lacking, the nutritive supply yr, <r</>, and 
o-w is not correspondingly cut off. If then, after a time, the 
stimulus AB2 be re-estabUshed, 0^\ 0^\ and Q^ will act 
under conditions in which surplus stored force will be available, 
and the result in consciousness will be pleasurable. Let us 
endeavour to state this in psychological terms. 
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Attention, whatever else it mean, surely involves loss of 
balance of psychic functioning. Excessive attention, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, whether caused from within or 
from without, means excessive psychic action in one direction 
and a consequent loss of activity in other directions. That 
is, it fulfils the psychic conditions which we have seen on the 
physiological side to involve action in a limited region, and 
the storage of surplus force in diffused regiona The cessation 
of this excessive attention, therefore, involves, as we have seen, 
action in diffused regions with use of surplus stored force. Now, 
here we have, it seems to me, dimly outlined what will probably 
be found to be an explanation of the pleasures of rest and of 
relief, in terms of pleasure as determined by oMivUy with the use 
of surphcs stored force. The reader needs but to be reminded of 
the diffused nature of the pleasure which, be it noted, always 
comes with rest from toil or from mental or physical strain ; 
in other words, relief from attention voluntary or involuntary. 
The more pointed the attention — the more this attention 
tends to be painful — the wider and f idler is the feeling of 
delight at the relief from the excessive activity. 

The action indicated in the paragraph preceding the sym- 
bolisation above, when interpreted psychologically, gives us 
what appears to be an adequate explanation of the pleasure 
connected with artificial rest; the delight connected with 
the relief of muscular strain, which we feel when we throw 
ourselves into a supporting medium like water ; the pleasures 
of letting ourselves be led and guided in thought as in our 
physical environment. 

As corroborative of this view, it may be noted that any 
hypernormal action which is widely spread over the whole 
system fails to give the pleasure of rest after its cessation. 
The painful conditions of hysteria and all other cases of 
general nervous activity, so-called " ner\'ousness,'' give ns 
general painfulness and exhaustion, an impossibility of 
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ami no pleasure in the enforced quiet which exhaustion 
bnngs.' 

§ 13. We have above brought the pleasures of rest under 
the laws of pleasurable activity with no great straining of 
our hypoth<^is. The pains of restriction, which have also 
the systemic quality characteristic of the rest-pleasures» will 
doubtless be found to be explicable in terms of the law of 
{lainful activity. In what follows I endeavour to indicate the 
hnes on which I think this expknation will probably be found. 

Ketuniing to the physiological view, what hapi)ens when 
a nonnal activity is obstructed as the result of contrndictor}* 
forces or failure of stimuli, but without radical cliange of 
nutritive supply ? All tlie connected organs will, it would 
neern, take up into potential fonn all the energy tliey an* 
able to store. Hut aft(>r that? If the blood -4*um*nts still 
penist without use of the material which they carry with 
them for the organ, they will fail to move on in their courst^ 
with nonnal ease ; the nutritive channels will lx*come gorginl. 
their muscular coatings and their pro]H*r ner^'t^ forced to do 
abnormal work under conditions of exc(\Hs and beyond the 
limits of storage. Monrover, tlu* effect will not by any means 
!*• liniit<*d to the nutritive system. Tlie whole make-up of the 
i»n:anism will react to o]H*n up the okstnicted ]mth ; the din^ctly 
dt»bU*d elements calling for aid in the sha]>e of nerve force, 
and those thus called upon looking to still others for help ; 
until, in stmie easels, the full width of the system is arousetl 
to break down the olist ruction. In the n*gions of fine 
rapillary division amidst delicate tissue, as in the r<*gi(m of 
the brain, the very slighu^st obstnirtion may be expecti^l to 
produce a relatively lan^e t-lTt^ct in the din^ction of this 

* <^'fitiiDM through the rojoriiirDt of mit wr may utill ffrl the rhrthmic 
throb oC WiBPoed pain from th« part which has Utrly Itcrn doiof; nich ortr- 
■rrrv«,— * Cirt which go«i to corrolxirmte the riew that the mit*pl««jnir« i« in 
diffrmt rlrni4*nt« from th<Mir in whi<*h the active \mn had apfmirrvl. 
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dififused excessive work. When the obstruction is removed, 
however, the return to activity must involve work of organs 
which are well nourished, and must, therefore, result in the 
use of surplus stored force. 

Now, these physiological considerations would lead ns to 
look for exactly what we find, viz. pain of a diffused kind 
resulting from the obstruction of a normal activity or of 
any flow of activity : the well-known pain of obstruction» 
of hindered activity. They also lead us to look for pleasure 
of a widely -diffused kind in connection with removal of 
obstructions and a return to normal activity, and this we 
clearly do find. I shall not stop to illustrate this, for we 
shall find frequent occasion to recur to it from time to time 
in what follows. It is worth while, however, to note here 
that the wide regions of activity involved in these phases of 
pleasure in rest, and pain in obstruction, will render these 
states in general unlocalisable and disconnected from clear 
and distinct contents. It is this principally, it seems to me, 
which leads to the somewhat popular division of pleasures 
and pains into acute and massive ; for the latter comes into 
prominence rather through the summation of a large number 
of elements of low degree than by any special acuteness in 
any direction. 

This general discussion of these hypotheses as to the plea- 
sures of rest and as to the pains of obstruction serves, at least, 
I think, to show it to be not improbable that these pleasures 
and pains will be found to be explicable in terms of active 
functioning, effective and ineffective ; and if this be true it 
at once becomes evident why it is that we practically take 
cognisance of five phases as to pleasure and pain, although, in 
fact, the five are reducible to three. We have, as noted at the 
end of § 6 : — 

(la) The pleasures of activity involving the use of surpl 
stored force in the organ determining the content 
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(16) The pleasures of relief, of rest, which are reducible to 
(la) ; but which depend upon activities apart from the con- 
tent which had been emphatic before the relief or rest. 

(2) The state of indifiference. 

(3rt) The pains of hypemormal activity. 

(3&) The pains of obstruction, reducible to (3a), in a 
manner similar to that shown above for pleasures of rest and 
relief. 

The principal point to be emphasised here is the fact that 
these pleasures of rest and pains of obstruction are systemic,- 
{,€. are not connected with markedly fixed or localisable con- 
tents ; so that while we may hope to find corroboration of the 
hypotheses as to these pleasures and pains in the course of 
our further examinations of the subject, on the other hand 
we may note that they need not enter into consideration 
when we attempt to deal with phases of fixed content. 

§ 14. In what has preceded this we have examined the 
theories which have been defended relative to the states 
of pleasure and pain, and with especial care those which 
deal with their physical basis, but have found none satis- 
factor)'. We have noted, however, the facts upon which 
these theories have been based, and have found them 
all imifiable under a modified form of the Aristotelian 
theory, provided the efficiency in the case of pleasure 
and the inefficiency in the case of pain are conceived 
as relating to the organ which is active in producing the 
content of which the pleasure and pain are qualities. An V\ 
examination of the notions of efficiency and inefficiency has 
led us to see tha t pleasur ejain_p henom ena are determined 
by the relations between activity and nutrition in the organs 
which in functioning determine the content, and this leads 
us to the theory that pleasure implies use of surplus stored 
energ}% while p ain implies a subnormal reactio n to .a given 
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Stimulus. This has led to our statement of the hypotheats 
as above explained and symbolised. Examination of tJiia 
hypothesis may be made in the main on two lines. Ist, We 
may examine mental states, to see whether they involTe 
any special relation between nutrition and action on their 
physical side, and look for the pleasure-pain quality, which 
should be expected to appear with their rise into conscious- 
ness. 2nd, We may examine the laws of pleasure-pain in 
the case of fixed contents, where the organs which function 
may be supposed to be the same in all cases of the appear- 
ance of the content In the chapter which follows this we 
shall take up this examination in detail 

I undertake this task knowing full well the danger whioh 
lies in the expression of theory which is not subjected to the 
test of refined experiment No one can look over the ruins of 
complex theories, which in the past have been constructed to 
account for the physical basis of the operations of mental life. 
without feeling that our conceptions of the nervous basis of 
consciousness will be subject to radical change as time gives 
us more exact data. Whilst, therefore, I have above expressed, 
and am willing further to express, my notion of the basis 
of pleasure- pain in terms of the conceptions which our time 
holds with fair clearness, I do not feel certain that later on 
much of what I say may not appear as erroneous in form. 
I shall be altogether satisfied if I am able to bring my readsis 
to believe tjiaL- ^^ physical coi ncide nts o f pleasure - pain 
phenomena are to be found in general qualities common to 
all processes which are at the-basis of our conscious life ; 
and that this Js corroborated by introspective analysis of 
pleasures aud^^ains. 



CHAPTER V 

THK rUVSUAL HASIS OK I'l-KASl'RK AND I'AIN — II 

In trviluetory Su m ma ry 

, \«-' mkI'IXG to the fonuulu n*acluMl in Chnp. IV.. pleasure 
r>"«ulu fn»iu the usi* of siiq>lus At(»nMl r<»n:i* in tlu' or^an 
wlkoiio lictivity detennines the mental state cir pHychcsis ; 
aii'I pain is ileterniintHi by the reeeption of a stiiniilns to 
wliich the orjjiin in incapable of reactinj^ complett^ly. The 
%-eriticatiun of this hy{K)thesi8 nd'eraitatea very t4*chnical 
treatment, and I shall not a^k the reader, who is not interested 
in tht* full aivnment, to follow iu steps in any detail in this 
summary. 

If we ask what laws of rise and failuiv of pleasure wc 
shouM look for under our hy|>othesis, we find that we are 
b-1 to adopt a formula which ap|)ears to be a C(»rrect psycho- 
hr^cal statement of the efU*ct of habit in the deatlening of 
{•ain ami in the production «if pleaisure (p. 22r> ff.). 

We find a Inais for the relation lictween rhythmic action 
ami pleasure-pain phenomena (p. 2«n), and we an* able to 
acci»unt fur tiie evanescencif of pleasure and for the relative 
}ier»i*tence of {lain Cp. 232). 

\Vf find, further (|i. 23.'$ tr.;i, tiiat many states of mind which 
wi'iiM iiece.*isarily involve the conditions of jKiin <>r of pleiLsure 
under our tlier>n'. an* found tu U* painful or pleasurable 
r».-»pectively as wt* >houlti e\|iect them to l»e. When wc 
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consider states of mind which involve fixity of mental 
elements we are able (p. 238 ff.) to trace the laws which we 
have found corroborated in the region of sensation, through 
all mental fields in which we are able to find alterations of 
relations of activity to effectiveness without change of the 
elements present before the mind. 

If we proceed by another method (p. 257 ff.) we find 
corroboration of this view in the means adopted as the 
result of experience in order to produce and to reduce plea- 
sure or pain. 

We also (p. 260) find reason to believe that our formula 
is convertible ; that we may properly say that all pleasure 
is the coincident of the use of surplus stored force, and 
that all pain is the coincident of organic conditions, which 
imply that the energy of reaction is less than that which 
should be expected to result from the stimulus reaching 
the organs, whose action determines the mental elements in 
each case. 

Turning to pure psychology (p. 262), we find that our 
hypothesis compels, a statement of the laws of pleasure 
and of pain in terms of attention which seem to be satis- 
factory. 

We find, finally (p. 264), that an evolutionary view 
would lead us to expect what we find, viz. that if pleasure 
and pain tell of healthful and non-healthful activity tm 
sjKciJic organs, they cannot be expected to tell accurately of 
health and of disease in the system as a whole ; that the laws 
of sun'ival and development, however, will in the long run 
bring about a general correspondence between the conditions 
of pleasure and individual advantage and the conditions of 
pain and individual disadvantage, but that with this general 
correspondence we must expect to find many exceptions, aa 
we do find many of the sweets of life disadvantageous to us 
as individuals, and many of its bitters advantageous. 
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We shall Hod further corroboration of this theory by an 
examination of the results to which it would lead us in 
the field of a*stlietics, and to this we turn our attention in 
thap. VI. 



Technical TrcaimetU 

§ 1. In taking up this work of verification of the hypo- 
theses reached in Chap. IV. we meet at the very start with 
difficulties and stumbling-blocks^ The complexity of the 
laws in accord witli whicii our lives are developed constantly 
r^'uders indistinct our t<{)ecial {Mith of inquiry. Nature's 
t«rn4lency to automatic re^^ulatiou works in the imlirulual 
a«^niit the continuance of extreme states, and tends to the 
• •Uiteration of pains. In the race the emphasis of the advan- 
ta^^us and the tendency to the suppression of the disadvan- 
t.iffeous complicate the evidence. Tlie motion of habitual 
states towanls unconsciousness n^nders the tracing of laws 
difficult 

Upon such iN>iiiUH as this it is not worth while to dwell ; 
(•ut it seems desirable to emi)lia8ise one difficulty, for at the 
wtart we have to face in an u*;^n^vated form the special 
stumbling-block of physiolo«^ical psycliology, which looks for 
A phy!»iological basis without adcMjuate means of applying 
pbysiohigical ex{N»riment. Tlie difficulty is serious i*nough 
in ordinary caises where the functioning of special oi>^is is 
•examined. When we apply ex{>eriment in such cases, it is 
usually taken for grante<l that we know what organ is 
active in the special case under investigation. Writers upon 
psycho- physics are wont to give the impression tliat they do 
know the organs which are active in the production of a 
^iven mental state, or that they might know them with 
pn»per investigation on well-establishe<l lines. Hut if we are 
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candid we must confess that our ignorance in this respect is 
extreme. We note the impingement of a physical stimulns 
upon a bodily organ ; we note certain changes in that organ ; 
we postulate activity in the nervous filaments of the organ, 
although the nature of this activity cannot be described with 
definiteness. Our skilled neurologists tell us, however, that 
consciousness is not based upon this action, but upon another 
action produced thereby in the more complicated regions of 
the brain. They are now attempting by delicate experiments 
to fix special organs in the brain, and, we must acknowledge, 
have had remarkable success, considering the enormous diffi- 
culties of the task they have undertaken. But we are in no 
position to apply direct experiment to these brain organs in 
the human being. We may study the effects of related stimuli 
in a given terminal, but are in no position to claim that tbe 
same relations there traced follow in the brain. We are unaUe 
to assert, for instance, that the relations of activity which 
are traceable in the ear when we bring about a harmony of 
sound, or in the eye when we appreciate composite colours, 
hold in the brain organs, which are claimed to be the real 
physical seat of the activity which gives to us consciousness 
of these sounds and colours. 

If the difficulty ordinarily is great where the functions of 
special organs are examined, it is peculiarly so in connection 
with our special investigation, for, as I have before noted, 
evidences of the very existence of special organs for pleasure 
and pain are entirely wanting; these states, so far as they 
can be said to have organs at all, seem to depend upon new 
activities with each change of content 

It is evident that we must not hope to bring forward 
evidence which an extreme criticism will allow to be cmciaL 
But we may hope to accumulate less positive evidence in 
such mass as to produce conviction that we are moving in 
the right direction. 
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§ 2. The tli(*i<iH n^achcHl in Chap. IV. in its Hiiuph'^t form 
may U* stateil tliUA : PUasure and ptiin are dftnminai by 
•/## rrldfitm ftfticftn the rnfnjy tjivm out and thr nimjy retrirrd 
.f/ tfntf yum inomntt by tht phyifirat oryanji which detrrminf 
Oi» nmUnt of that moment. 

rftTTTiitr M fxi>erienrrd irhentvtr the phyaiad aetirity 
"inrtiient with the jwyrhir state to whieh the jdetuitre m 
tttaeh»d, involves the */xr of surplus stored forre, — the rejkJutiim 
"f' stirjttits jtotentitd into actual eneryy, — or, in othtr itxtrdA^ 
'•henrr^-r the eneryy inivltrd in the reaction to the stimulus is 
trritt'-r in amninit thni tlie energy which the stimulus htdntil- 
'II y calls forth, 

/*f%in, on the other hand, is exf)erienred whenever the 
fJtytieal activity coincident with the jtsychic state to which the 
jmitn M attached, is stt related to the supjtly of nutriment to its 
•*c>pttn that the tneryy inntlred in the reaction to the stimulus is 
Uss in amtatnt than the eneryy which the stimulus habitually 
t V» ftrrth. 
lira.*nrf thus nrndts when the lndance is on the sitie of the 
*neryy yw'n out, and poin when the h da nee is on the side of 
fh^ rnenjy coticfd} irhere the amounts received and yirm 
•i ifv- ftpt wale net- , thrn we have the tttatr of Indifference, 



B 
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In thi* ii)m>vo (iiairraiu I represent a caMt* of normal aition. 
A* in Chap. IV., § 10, S is intended to n*pres<'nt the 
-tiniuluH, O the or^ran stimulated. K* -f K- -f K"" the '^in- 



' i'^tr mu«t )« Ukrn not to luakr ''cnrrfcy " licrr t)ir r«)uira]rnt of *'c«p*- 
<-ttT tn ^nfT)!\^" which would iii«kf thr utAtcmmt a U\*^ oiir. A* wr have 
9^*n *)«>Tr. ihu u no uucominon rrror. 
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different'' reaction to the stimulus S. Here, and in 
what follows, I speak of an equivalence between S and 
P^ + R2 + R». 

An equality of energy in the physical sense I of course do 
not imply, for a very small amount of physical energy i^ S 
may produce a very large amount of physical energy in the 
group E^ + R2 + E^ 

We may speak also of higher or lower potency in either 
the S or the E^ + E- + E^ groups, meaning thereby to indicate 
a disturbance of the relation of equivalence between the 
two groups, and at the same time to define the basis of 
this disturbance in one of the two groups. 

§ 3. It is evident, I tliink, that the statement placed in 
italics in § 2 is not in any strict sense capable of either 
psychological or physiological verification; we must turn, 
therefore, to the data which have led to the adoption of the 
formula. 

Taking a step backward, we find that our thesis may be 
stated in these words : Pleasure is produced by the use of 
surjdits stored force in the organ determining the content ; and 
pain is determined by the reception of a atinudus to which the 
organ is incxipahlc of reacting completely. Indifference occurs 
where tJie reaction is exactly equalised to tlie demand by the 
stimulus. This statement, however, is purely physiological, 
and, to be of practical value to us here, must be translated 
into psychological terms. In so doing it will be necessary 
to recur to physiological conceptions. 

Each bodily organ has, as we know, a certain amount of 
elasticity, so to speak. The lungs contain a body of fixed air 
which is not changed in normal expiration and inspiration, 
but which may be partly changed upon systemic demand by 
increase of rapidity or depth of breathing. The muscles can 
all do more than their normal work for a short time without 
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{»ercx*ptible deterioration. Carrying; out the general principle 
under consideration, we may hold it highly probable that the 
a%'erage nerve tcAirA i$ normally cictive at rtgular iniervaln will 
have a certain amount of 8uq>lu8 stored power which may be 
iMed if at any time the stimulus received is hypeniormal for a 
sliort time ; but ordinarily between the energy given out and 
that received tliere will be such an approximate balance that 
this surplus stored force will practically not be drawn upon. If, 
on tiie otiier hand, at any time tlie stimulus received be less 
tluin normal, tlie blood-supply to the nerve not being corre* 
spondin^ly diminished, there will result a storage of surplus 
power, varying in quantity with the capacity of tlie nerve, 
tending on the whole to be laigest in those nerves which are 
at intervals called upon to react to extreme stimuli We 
should expeia, therefore, to find the following psychological 
conditions for pleasure : — 

A contnU which apj)rarit normally ai relaiivtly rrffulnr inirr- 
T*tU trill trntl to be indifferent [t.g. breathing]. If U ajfjtear triih 
k^fprmormal intensity or frequency wddenly in the eour$e of 
thr normal retjularity, it trill for a relatively short time appear 
as fjeasurable, but thiA j)leasurableneM %rUl $oon fall atray into 
indifference [r.^. npurU in moBcuUr exerctte]. A content %rhich 
hti apjteared normally at relatively regular intervaU, but the 
npftearance of trhich has been suppressed for a time, trUl, trhen 
it apjtears, be distinctly f^easurable, ami thr intewnty and dura* 
turn of this pleasuraUeness trill be determined ^tartly by the 
irngth of time trhich has elaftstd since the normal appearance 
in ct/nJiriauimess [e^, the pleaiun* ffaincd by the tue of muadet 
which hare been under reftraint^ and partly by the frequency trith 
trhich ii has in the jtast been liable to suppression [t^, no great 
l>I<wrare is obtaine«l by change* in breathing, but much frum the aatti»- 
i*cti<m of hun^r or thint^ or to appearance under conditions of 
rjrefttii/md intensity [e.g, viridnfM in general]. 

Turning to pain. — Any stimulus of hypemormal frequency 
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or amount reaching a nerve which has been often active, should, 
if our position be correct, first bring into use such surplus 
stored force as there is in the nerve until the amount of energy 
given out becomes in a way equivalent to the energy received 
from the stimulus. If the hypemormality of stimulus be 
continuous, this relation would exist for a relatively brief 
period only, and then the amount of energy given out would 
become less than the equivalent of the amount received, the 
balance in favour of stimulus increasing (if nutritive pro- 
cesses do not materially change) until deterioration of the 
nerve began to supervene, in which case the activity of the 
nerve would gradually decrease until it became incapable of 
functioning.^ In all cases the system is probably able, in 
consequence of the fuller action, to increase the nourish- 
ment supply, and if the over -action be not too extreme the 
extra supply of nourishment would be expected to bring 
about a condition of equality between the supply and the 
demand. 

This, translated into psychological terms, would read 
thus : — 

If a co)U€7it which has already often appeared in canscum^- 
/icfis appear with unusual frequency or exceptional intensity^ U 
tcUl ordiiiarihj he accompanied at first hif pleasure, which usually 
icill wane until the content appears indifferent. If tJie hyper- 
normal stimulus continue {ejcecpt as heloio described) the content 

^ That continuation of painful action beyond limits prodaoet more or 
less permanent destruction of the parts involved seems to be shown by 
obMrvation. The overworked muscle at length refuses to do iti work. 
Excess of light blinds us more or less permanently, and continned 
excess of sound will deafen. Continuous over-feeding, besideit its 
forts, will proiluce destructive action in the digestive organs. Tutea 
not often allowed to continue through great painfulness, bat to both 
tastes and smells which are disagreeable we soon become callooa — ^that 
is, we become unable to obtain conscious eflects through the stimnlatioB 
of the proi«r organs. The most painful emotional states doe to excess of 
activity finally exhaust themselves and disappear in the exhaustion. 
The over*activity (tains of intellect disapiiear in mental inactivity, in sleep. 
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vnll become painful, and this pain will increase in amount, and 
having reached a maximum vnll dea^ease gradv^ly until it 
disappears, hid in such causes with it will also graducdly dis- 
appear the content itself, not to reappear in consciousness for a 
considerable time, ifcU all. In some cases, however, if the content 
be not over-intense, we may look for a gradual decrease of the 
pain felt at the beginning until a condition of indifference is 
reached. [We grow accustomed to pains.] 

If our position be valid, therefore, the psychological condi- 
tions which I have placed in italics above should be traceable 
as laws wherever contents are fixable and are subject to 
variation in intensity or in rhythm of recurrence. 

This tracing will be a serious task, and before we under- 
take it I think it will be well, for reasons presently to appear, 
to examine a few corollaries which seem to follow from the 
physiological view we have taken, and ask whether the 
psychic conditions which we should expect to correspond 
therewith are found in consciousness. 

§ 4. The Algedonic Effects of Habit. — Let us first 
consider certain aspects of what in Chap. IV. I have called the 
principle of " nutritive momentum." 

If hypernormal stimulus cause painful action, increasing 
even far enough to bring about the beginnings of deterioration 
in the nerve-tissue, the result may in the long run actually 
conduce to increase of the capacity for action. For this hyper- 
normal stimulus will indirectly increase the blood-supply, and 
if the action be not earned too far, when rest comes there will 
supervene a condition of stored energy, so that upon a later 
application of the same stimulus the organ may be found not 
only ready to act, but ready to act under the conditions 
which involve pleasure. In fact this may happen in the course 
of hypernormal activity, if the latter be not too excessive. If 
the supply of nutriment increase rapidly the deterioration of 

Q 
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the nerve substance may decrease and may finally ceaae 
altogether, and, as a result, the stimulus may no longer 
be excessive as related to the condition of the organ. 

One more point. As our system tends to balance, it is to 
be expected that in the long run the supply of nutriment to 
an organ will come to be approximately equalised to the call 
which the organ habitually makes upon the system. Hence 
it yrill result that oft-repeated activities in definite oi^gans 
will render stomge of surplus force unusual and finally 
practically impossible, except under special conditions. 
Thus, organs which at the beginning of a series of stimula- 
tions have no capacity for this storage and are unable ftdly 
to react, and which perhaps have become capable of this 
storage and of the giving up of surplus stored force in answer 
to the stimulus, may be expected to lose the storage-AoM, 
as the stimulus becomes more usual and recuiTent, although 
retaining for a time the storage-cajyacitf/, which itself may be 
expected practically to disappear so soon as regularity of 
stimulus recurrence litis become fixed. 

If we again translate into psychological terms we shall 
obtain the following : — 

Pa 1 71 does not necessarily tend to hnru/ ahotU ohlitercUion of 
its content in future psijchoses; hut may, in fact, on the wholes 
ronducr to its viyorovs reajypcarnncc in pleasui'able form. Thai 
is, a contend which ajypcnrs jKii^^f^dly at one time may, if reeyLr- 
rent at a j^rojKr interval, In- fmnid slightly pleasurable, and if 
carried out to jxiinfnlness at thi^ second appearance fnay be 
found stdl vioir jyltasurablf at a third appearance at the same 
tyroper intnTnl. [Acquired tastes.] 

In ffrt, it man eira htijtjftji that an almost contimwwiy 
.irest'nt rant nit, if not too int* ns*\ mtnf ht-gin by U:ing dightly 
jH^infol, hut t lid in hnunaing nn/i.^H/itiful, nnd tren j)leasnrablf, 
in ff s)nidl dnjrtt\ fn' II till". [We "j^tow accustomed to" paint.] 
In oth*r I'-nrds^ derrofs*' of jwin may apjHvr before the maximum 
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ef pain is reached ^ and in that case the content will not dis- 
appear icith the reduced pain, j^ovided the stimulus which 
induces its np-coming continues, but unll persist even if the pain 
disappear into practical indifference. If, in sv4;h cases, the 
content disappear and reappear at no great interval, at this 
reappearance it may he found to he actu/dly pleasurahle. There 
will, hmvever, he a limit to ail growth of pleasure-capajcity, vari- 
able in different cases, and, on the other hand, recurrcTvce, vnth 
great regidarity, of the content unll he accompanied by gradual 
loss of pleoisurahlejiess, [Routine activities in general] The capa- 
^Hy f^^ pleasure -getting, hou'eva\ will continue so long as 
variableness of recurrence exists, so that pain of obstruction mxiy 
ensue if the recurrence be exceptionally prevented, and pleasure 
unll result when there has be^m failure of appearance in the normal 
rhythm,and subsequent reappearance [c^. hunger and its satisfaction]. 
The increased regularity of recurrence, Jwwever, ivill end in a 
loss of the very capacity for pleamre, unless by a second move- 
ment through the same course as described above. 

Under the physiological Anew, growing callousness as to 
pleasure under continued stimulation is necessitated by the 
opening up of efferent channels implied in each reiteration of 
activity, this making the use of the surplus stored force ever 
more diflBcult On the other hand, exercise of a strong form, 
it will be seen, is necessary for the building up of the basis of 
pleasure-getting. 

The cravings would necessarily imply over-storage, and hence 
a preceding case of relative inaction ; but we can conceive 
it possible that a certain time may be required for the accumula- 
tion of suflBcient siuplus to make the obstruction-pain evident, 
and in certain cases we may expect a suflBciently close accommo- 
dative action of the nourishing organs to prevent an over-charge 
of nourishment. Thus we may see ground for the fact that 
inaction (real or relative) does not always bring about the 
painful craAdngs. To which fact we refer again on p. 234. 

The paragraph printed above in italics expresses in psycho- 
logical terms the effect of habit in the deadening of pain and 
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in the production of pleasure ; and in the loss of pleasure 
through frequency of recurrence of the activities to which it 
was at one time attached. The deadening of paius through 
hahitual activity is recognised in all regions of mental experi- 
ence, and so is pleasure-acquisition. What are known as 
** acquired tastes *' are more truly " acquired pleasure-gettinga ** 
in fields which have been painful or indifferent, and the course 
outlined in the beginning of the above statement is readily 
traceable in such cases. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer gives an explanation of the acquired 
pleasure-gettings, which may be briefly stated thus : Activities 
which are resisted require to Ije excited by an extra quantity of 
** feeling " (" commonly the fear of pain that may result from non- 
performance '). ** But since the complex discharges throu^ 
these complex channels render them gradually more permeable, 
the quantity of disagreeable representation of pain required to 
excite the actions decreases." This explanation upon indirect 
grounds seems laboured in itself. Moreover, it fails altogether, 
so far as I can see, to explain the evidently allied cases of 
acquired pleasures in sensation (the ordinary '' acquired tastes "). 

One point which involves important results is especially 
worth illustrating. The reader will have noticed an implica- 
tion that, apart from natural growth and the inherited 
capacity which tliat growtli brings to light, increase of 
]»Iea^ure-getting in any special line comes only through 
hypernonnal activity, which carries the mental state beyond 
its ] pleasurable phase and a certain way into the painful 
l»liase, which must follow with continuance of the hyper- 
luirnial stimulus. The athlete must work beyond the lines 
nl' ph-asure-j^ettiiig into modenite weariness, if he is to gain 
LTiowth of muscular capacity and the increase of the satis- 
faction which will be found in the stronger exercise. He 
who is learning' to sniokt* or trying to acquire a taste for 
olive?, for example, must ^'o b*.'Von«l imlitt'erence to the 
beginning of disagreeabh-ness if he is to irnin a future satis- 
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fartidti ill till* use of tobiicco or u likin*; for the bitUTiiosA (if 
the olive. In siinilur manner, all mental endeavour which 
li to hhn^ incn>a.s«Hl ease and incrcasml satisfaction muHt In* 
lM»r44*vt*n*il in up to the time when the work itself wearier. 
All ?(tii(ienU have leanuHi that t4) ^n a thorough com|m*- 
hen.Hion of a Kubj(*rt '* hani study " Is required. 

Si much for pleasun* piins : the loss of pleasure through 
fr**«}nt*n('y of recum>nre is also well n*cognued in all mental 
>.::'inj». To quote an example of l*n>fessor Ikiin\s; upim 
:ht* tli*-«truction of the Ikistile many prisoners expressed no 
}oy at their ndease. They hail lost cajiacity for nonnal 
^tivities. What had lMH*n restniint was restraint no lon>;er ; 
but. on th«^ other hand, the activities nonnal to them in 
fonuer life, to the pleasun* of which their friends would 
havf hn»n*;ht them ag>iin, wen» found to be exct^ssive and 
painful. 

l'nifeMS4)r l^in/ in a criticism of mv discussitm of this 

«ubj«Tt. has furnishe<l us with another most excellent example. 

Wh**n (tenenil Wolseley disemlmrked in Kg}!'^* ^''^'' ^' 

• xp-iiitionar}' force, he found his o{)emtioa4 n*tanle<l by the 
.liability of th<* horses to pillop.*' In my reply* I liave 
.'ivcn what j(*>cm<<i in m<* to l»e the ntthnnU of this casi^ as 
fi.Iows . — 

(*iin<«tant practic«* in m^ct'snary for the most efficient action 
in any line, U't^ausi* it brin^'A iiUiut the action of the organism 
K'^ a unit nion* or loss in sulMinlination to the s|N*cial action 
*.vhii h i:^ i>«rrt'*i-t«'d. I>i*t this pmrtice In« intennitt4«d. and at 
wncf till* other activitirs of th«* sv9t4*m which had been sub* 
'•piinat«il .lu'ain ari.se, and s^mie of them U*come the controlling 

• •n«"> . wh»*n the int«'nnittcd activitv is renewed then; will U* 
]'b'.x>-iir>* (•.iiiHHt«*<i with it 'due to the nourishment through 
r»*t . but tin- sulMiplination of the general system m»a»ssary 
f'.r ih»' •:r»*at«->t ffti<ii'nry in tin* nam»w line will not hold ; 

» 1/. . ./. \. s. 2. |. \^\. • Ibid,. 5. IV w. 
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what is more, the intermission will have changed the 
nutritive habits, and as a result of the intermitted practice 
when the action is renewed, as in the case of General 
Wolseley's horses mentioned, although this action will be 
unusually pleasurable for a time at the outset, there will 
result a quick loss of ability, because of the failure of 
the nutrition, until the old nutritive habits have been re- 
established. Introspection corroborates this general view, 
for I think it will be agreed that perfect efficiency is only 
obtained by a concentration, a narrowing of attention. This 
means an adjustment of higher centres, which will be easily 
put out of relation by lack of exercise. What is more, this 
kind of perfection on limited lines involving such constant 
practice does not leave room for any nutritive acctimulatian. 
and it is natural, therefore, to find that such perfection of 
skill after the Jirst momoits of exercise does not give great 
fulness of pleasure to the performer, in the psychic elements 
which are directly coincident with tlie skilful activity. The 
virtuosit in any line finds his constant effort laborious. He 
finds his greatest delights, indeed, in directions in which his 
special skill is not involved. As lYofessor Bain says, there 
is no law to connect taste and talent. All habitual exertion, 
whatever In? its field, must become indifferent, and in all cases 
we must turn to patlis not too commonly trodden if we are to 
obtain pleasure. Richelieu amused himself by writing bad 
tragedies; Darwin by reading crude novels. The principal 
delights the virtuow gains in his work are indirect through 
the sense of power over others, and in connection with their 
devotion to him. Let the skilled man be cut off from his 
laborious practice, however, and he soon begins to crave the 
intermitted activities fis the organs involved become over- 
prepared through " nutritive momentum " ; when the oppor- 
tunity for activity returns, he may have lost the balance 
implied in the peifection of adjustment he once displayed, bat 
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ht* will fX{)frioiioc* an intensity of enjoynu'nt that the full 
Israel lie «liJ not i»ivf. 

Another -jimmI e\:un|>le in one nK'ntinmnl by Mr. K. 15. 
IK-Lil»arre/ \vh«» culls attention to tlie fact that "the feelin;: 

• •f f.iti'.:ue 1< Hated in the eyeli<l i*« not eoniinensunite with the 
.iuiount of Work tiii-^ on^'an has aceoniplished. It is some* 
limes exees^ively strong in the morning' alter oiniplete rejioHe 
"i the nuHi'ltM iiiv«)lve«l.'* Tmler our thet>rv this is eviilentlv 
«l:i»* t»» the clianu'** <»f nutritive liahit. ftfecteil during the 
rn.:ht. 

'Hies** laws of hahit, as related to pleasun; and |»jiin. have 
ij»rt' U»en tli'ilui:e«l fmni i»hysiol<H^'ical conditions, whi«'h S4*eni 
:•• ii* iinidied in tlie hy)Nithesis of which wo tn*at. So strong' 
.1 corrolNinition enrouni^'es u^ to |(H>k a little further in the 
*,ini»» direction U'fore lakinii up aj^ain our ni«»n» tlirert line of 
.ir^uuit'iit, 

i r.. KnvTHM. — Time is an essential factor in the i»nK*es8 

•l' organic n*|iair. An or^an, havin;; the ea|iarity to ntore 

«ur]>Iu<« forr**. .in<l which has Ikhmi so stimulated that this 

-ti^n^il forc«* has Ihmmi us4mI, will not imnu*iliately recover ita 

• ajMcily lo ad with full vijrour. For each or«ran there will 
''4* .1 c*'rtain time after action h;Ls ce.used at which n*curreiit 
:i('tivity will 1m* mo4t effective. It' stimuli an> so apidiinl that 
•.h»' action i-< madi* to n»cur at the I'xact interval of most 

• tfu ;ent condition, and is nt^t induced at internie<iiatc times, 
we -hall have for the orjan involved tin* conditions pniductive 
'•f the m«*^t jdea-sure. 

It *«-*Mn'4 hi;;hly pnikible that hen* we have the physical 
Ui<*iA iif the ;:ratitications obtained thr<»u;;h rhythms. There 
:* a tendencv ti» vibratit»n for th«* whole svstem. Music of 
-.%'*-llniark»d rhvthm alm(»'«t invariablv caus<*s us t«) move 
-on*** U"lily i»art in time to the nnisic." A** <iuniey says 

• Mw*\ N. S. :i, y, 3" !. 
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{Pov:cr of Sound, p. 128) : " We cannot doqbt that the 
pleasure of rhythm is due greatly to the wide range of the 
nervous discharge, and also to the $tsociilIon of lifQ and 
expansion, which especially collect around the sense of 
muscular movement." Thus it is that we are to account for 
the full pleasures of the dance with musical accompaniment 
— of mere watching the dance in the ballet — of marching to 
vigorous music, etc. The same principle may be traced 
through all art, so far as it is deter ipiped Ify sucoessi^ rather 
than by simultaneous impression. The recurrence of definite 
elements in architectural work, of order'add symmetry — the 
vibrating flow of the poet's verse — all point to the value of this 
principle, the application of which may indeed be carried far 
beyond the simple rhythms to account for pleasurable efifects 
produced in many complex artistic productions. The re- 
currence of theme in music, for instance, which may be 
uninteresting if badly managed, gives the most intense 
pleasure if properly introduced. In such cases we have a 
feeling of readiness for the recurrence. Ehythmic con- 
sciousness, in fact, as thus viewed, appears as a specially 
marked and orderly species of what are called states of 
expectation when objectively viewed. To this I refer again 
in Chap. YI. 

There is also a relation of rhythm to pain. The throbbing 
of acute pain is well known. So far as this is not directly 
traceable to j}rt.<^ures of bloo<l-supply, it is probable that it is 
indirectly traceable to the rht/fhm of blood-supply, which 
determines some rhythmical hyi)eractivity, which in its turn 
is stinmlative to the organ directly concerned in the pain- 
jnoduction. The intermediate moments of reduced stimula- 
tiun will enable the pain-giving organ to recuperate slightly, 
so that rapid deterioratinn is prevented. 

§ G. Algedgnic rKKMANKNcv. — One more point. The 
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o»utliti(iiis which are involved in the case of pleasure make 
it nece.Mar}' that pleasure should ordinarily be evanescent, as 
it is ^*nenilly acknowle<lged to Ih* ; for the use of suq>lus 
storeti force implies the re<luction of (>otentiality, except under 
<«|>ecial contiitions. On the other liand» with stability of 
ci»ntent we should expect to find pain without fluch limit in 
time, provided the oi>^n involved retained aipacity to act at 
all, t,r, so long as the cont4*nt which is painful continued to 
\^ present to consciousness. This, too» acconls with general 
rx|)enence. Such exceptions to the general rule as ap|)eAr, 
I think, are explicable with no great ditKculty, as due to 
those alterations of nutritive condition in n*lation to action 
referred to above. 

§ 7. I)efore we tuni to the tracing of our fonnulate<l law 
in the region of fixed contents, it will be well to consider 
rortiiin states which arc det€>rmined by the special manner in 
«hich activities appear. If any of these statics of mind seem 
to involve definite relations U*twe(*n activitv and nutrition 
tu the organs involve<i, we should be able to predict the 
pl««usure-{»iiin phase in which they must always appear. 
Nimtf general sean*h in this direction will b«! appropriate 
her^. 

Tains ok Kkstriction and theik Satisfactioxs 

We have stated that the restriction of normal activities 
mvulves wide-spread systemic (Ntin. Typical cases of such 
r«-*triction are given when consciousness Is occupicti with our 
f--lily cravings; — demand for exercise of muscle which has 
i-^'n unusually (|ui('scent ; hunger and thirst which aris<* 
»h<fn there is lack of nonnal f* nkI -supply ; the artificial 
tiiir^t which com<*s to the drunkanl ; thos4> all-jten'asive 
«i« mands for t^ilxicco and for opium which the habitual UM>r 
f»-^U when he tries to bn*ak up his habit. If these an* typical 
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cases of restriction, they are also typical cases of painfulness 
of a wide character. 

The cravings are always preceded by an inaction or a low 
degree of action in the organ involved, but it is to be noted that 
inaction or low degi'ee of action is not necessarily foUowed by 
these pains, presumably because the supply of nutrition which is 
necessary to the production of the \'ital condition which has its 
coincident in the pain, for one reason or another, is withheld ; 
cither through lack in the system or because of extreme calls in 
other directions. One does not feel himself " aching for a walk " 
after a ten-mile tramp. The itching of our skin does not oocar 
at once after the skin has been rubbed to satisfaction. A craving 
for sweets or for a particular Aiand does not claim our attention 
immediately after we have paitaken of sweets or the particular 
viand in quantity ; we do not hunger immediately after eating 
heartily. We do not long for the odour of roses after spending 
an hour or so in a rose ganlcn, nor do we crave light in mid-day, 
nor sounds in the intermissions of an orchestral concert 

In each case there must be a period of antecedent rest. The 
itching skin has not received its usual stimulation, or else its 
supply of nutriment has been abnormally large ; the craving for 
a particular taste arises after a lack of the viand which supplies 
it : hunger comes after fasting ; the longing for a rose odour 
comes when we have had no flowers ; we long for the light in 
the night, for sound in the desert quiet 

When, in considering the pains of restriction, we step 
beyond the simple cravings we are on more doubtful groiind, 
and I think it l)est, in order to avoid breaking into the 
continuity of our argument, to discuss the analysis of these 
more complicated states in Appendix I. to this chapter, in 
which I think the reader will find corroboration of the view 
here expressed. 

At the moment 1 must be content to mention briefly the 
most prominent examples. 

Desire is a state which is acknowledged to involve 
repression of activities, and I think there is no doubt that it 
must also be acknowledged to be painful 

In Despair the permanency of the thwarting of our desires 
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- ••iii|ili:t<i«4i*«l. ainl li»*rf tin* {laiii apiKMir* in an r.\ti\*ine form. 
h -uM iiiul llt'^itain V ' an* also ^<>ni*ral states whirh itii{ily 
:■ -trirtiiiii. and an* uotaMy ]»ainf(il ; antl so aNo I>isai»|Ktint- 
.i*'iiC. wliif h iiiVf>Ivi>< till* tli\variin«^ of an out^'oin*^' thought 

I.--* II- I'Htk for a ninUK'nt at aiiotiit*r siiie of the 4Ui*stion. 

Ill wii.i: 1 1.1-4 Lion*' iM'fon* wi» liav** sfon that artitit^ial 
•-•ri'tmii i*\' an a«tivitv wliich woulil naturnllv occur 
i.\"lv»-* a i:ain''«l i'a|ia«iiy for j»li*a**ure-;;fttin;» in ctinnoction 
\\i'ii :lii^ ai ii\itv wlirn it tl<H'< (K.Tur. All the statvH which 
it\<»l\*' thi* irnio\al of the n'stri('tiv«' conditions alH)\(* 
't- rn- i til ••UL'lit. lh«*r»*fnri', to U* plrasant ; anil >iu'h wi» tin<l 
ii'iii ?•• i»f, Th«' -^at i^fa^■t ion «»f «ravini;s. till* attainiiifnt of 
:• -ir- -. tlif fnlliinn'nt i.f r\)M'L-tations. an* noiahly ilfli;!litful. 
tw*' thf idi'.ti fultilnii'nt i»f f\]MTtation inst«'a<l of tin* oh- 
*:'i''ti'»n «»f n'»n-<«\|iiTtation a<Mt*«l to «h»i*in', anil wr r»*niovr 

i \i •'•.••ivi-ly )>ainful stati* of (If«<]Miir, ;;ain in;; antic i|iiit ion. 

ih:* li i- a Vfiv full plrasun*. 

Ia« n wli'-r* th' !•• is a vihration U*tvv#»«'n i'\|H*rtation an<l 

- :i • Aj- • ViMmii /.,-. \\\iri\ aftiT tlcspair wv hav«* Hojn* 
it* ii* uill 1m> a ntiirn of activity, which shouhl in- 

ii'-itlt lalih* i»l«M-un\ iniinfiliat«*lv f(»lloWfHl liv non- 

'.;-« '.t!:"ii I .liiifuhii --s Wi* tin<l IIojh» on«' of our nicM 

:t.ii.tt:<- •iiintiiinal stat«'s. as tht-v an* comnionlv callini. 

[:.'> i« 'ii:-. I think, not so niurh to its tru«* fniotional 

!•!!;• I:"- a-i !'• th»' l.ip^i* total I'tfiM't of pleasure and ]min 

■.'. l^-'i in t;i»* -«tat«' as aUive di*s< riU'il. Whv wi* always 

• :. i *•• • til {•!• iMU* -pain i|ualilie.>( emotional. I haye tri(*d to 

■A ::j a |.i«-\:nii> rha{»ter. Where aversi<»n is involvt*ti. 

"• i'lir.ii'l'- f'lief i-^ ohtaine^l hy a h»ss of ex|NM*tation. Tlie 

*: imiii'ht ot an »\)K-<-tation after a temi>orary tlisa]»|Niint* 

• :;! »\*'U \\h*rc till- I'aiii of •liHa|>]Niintnient has faiU*<i to 

v.. ill*,, iii.tiii-; th«* M'tth'inent .'>f Indief after the conflict 

• ]■ ^v .lit,,.,, /'fi. A>7.-/i/. 11. 1'. "J*;. 



•* . • 
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of doubt ; the will-act after the strain of hesitancy ; ^ — all 
have connected with them such wide pleasure as we should, 
apioH, expect to find. The delights of liberty after restraint 
are proverbial. 



Pleasures and Pains of Hypernormality 

We have been dealing above with the indirect pdns 
caused by restriction and with the pleasures attained by 
normal action after unusual rest. If we turn to the pleasures 
and pains connected with hypemormal activity, we are able 
to take broader ground. 

Attention, from our point of view, may be considered sb 
determined by relative hypernormality of action in the 
organ involved in the production of the content attended to, 
the relation to the coexistent activities making up the back- 
ground of consciousness, out of which the content which is 
attended to arises. Such hypernormality of action under our 
theory implies pleasure or pain except at the time when 
pleasure passes into pain, and then it implies a condition 
of so-called neutral excitement. Attention is so frequently 
pleasurable or painful that Dr. James Ward, as we have 
seen above, has based his theory of pleasure-pain directly 
upon its etl'ectiveness. It cannot be doubted, at all events, 
that many powerful states of pleasure -pain are states of 
marked attention, the more intense the former the stronger 
the latter.- 

But it must be noted that we are here treating attention 
in a wide way ; the delicate play of thought with which the 
term attention is usually associated in our minds in reflection 

» Cp. W. .Tanu's, /^W<., ii. 5*J0, r»30. 

* Cf. Sully, Th€ Htimnn .iMn/, i. 163 : and Stumpf, Tonpmfekolo^, 
L 68. 
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:-« notably closi* to the Htato whirh we call imlifTereiit, it 
tt 111*^ im|M>Hsihle Ut attend to fine distinctioiis of the diller- 

• iitiatctl qnalities theniscdves uhere the siHX'ial alf^onic 
•^-i;ilitii'8 lire prominent, as we shall si>e below. 

l^Ufstiun urisi>s when we consider those cases of attention 
w)iich ar\* claimed to lie neutral for lon^ i>eri<Hls, and there- 
!**n? u|fart from tht* momentary neutrality obtained at the 
iii>ment of |iasfta<;e fnim pleasure to i>ain, referred to above, 
(••n^idenible thou;{ht luis Iieen given to this subject of 
1 it«* ^ l'Mfrs.s4>r pMiin takes strong ground in favour of these 
li'Mitral sUites of attention or " exoit4fment/* as he calls them. 
i*-rsonaI intnis]Hrtion leads me to agree with Mr. Sully that 
:*ri»*s*» nUiU'H of att«*iition are n»aily widely, but dimly, pleasure- 
{min t«>n<*«i. They often l>ecome suddenly marke<lly i»ainful. 
and this implies that they were pn»viously slightly ]»ainful, 
•■vfu thou^di ni»t so nM*4»gnise<l. When^ excitement seems 
jr»'at and still not not4ibly pleasurable or fiaiuful, I se4*m to 
ii'»t«- in the st;ite a continuous shifting of gmund — new con- 
t«nts in succession, vivid in many caM's but without stability 
»f pl«?asur*'-p:un pluise. This shifting of content is inde<*d 
;inplt**«i in th** comiiii»ii-s<'iis<* meaning of the wonl "excite- 
MifnL" Surprise*, which may be called jntr fjrrlUnre the 

• :ii<itiiiii (»f «>tfectiv<' attention, and which l*n»fessor Bain 
'iiiuk^ a '^'(hhI fxamph* of inditVen*nt excitement. apfH^rs to 

.»■ to present, on tlh* rontniry. a distinct corroboration of the 

.-»itiMn In-n* uplield. Ft»r certainly suri)rise gives a pleasur- 

. l- tlvment to tlie hnlicrous. and the geneml delight in 

.r: ri'-'s is indicated bv tin* crowds attracttnl to the pant4»- 

.:in«* and the circu*^ i»v th<* Nitisfaction thev obtain in nu'ro 

« «r 

! -w ni-ili iinvi»lti»'H. 

I'll** mtntion of nov<dties turns our thought to another 

rr-'J-'Mti'tn. Apait from the emotional surprisc-comiK»nent 

Afi: \i \^ n«*t always pn's«*iit, ntiVelty in um*< cases implies a 

* .Vim/. N<>«. 48, 49. &•). an<i :^:t. 
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shifting of content to regions which have not lately been pro- 
minent, and therefore the activity of well-prepared organs, 
the use of surplus stored force. The pleasures of novelty 
indeed could have been looked for on a pj-iori groundB if 
they were not forced upon us.^ Of this we speak again in 
Chap. YI. 

Coupled with the pleasures of variety go those of unity. 
The emphasis of a common bond between two co-presented 
objects implies the action, upon one organ, of stimuli from 
two separate sources — that is, a hyperuormal action in the 
organ determining the unity. If this organ has been well 
nourished we should expect the result to be pleasurable; 
and such we find it to be in a large body of cases. But in 
many cases of such conjunction of activities, of course, the 
amount of available force stored up must be small, and we 
ought to find, as we do, many unities which give us no notice- 
able pleasures. This point also is discussed further in 
Chap. VL 

General conditions of organic vigour imply conditions of 
storage, and hence pleasure in activity when it arises. This 
is recognisable as to general physical activity, and in the 
more delicate regions of consciousness covers those so-called 
cases of spontaneous activity {i.c, action produced by stimuli, 
so small iu degree as to be unrecognised; which are always 
pleasurable. 

§ 8. L^t us turn now to consideration of states involving 
fixitv of content. 



* It is to 1k> noti'd tliut varictifH may K'comf ii on -pleasurable aud even 
I«infiil. The excosiw .i«-tioii wliieh tli»'y imply for the Kysteni at large 
hhonld aft'T a time ])nn;; ^O'l^'ral exhaustion and {laiu. We fimi ounelrn 
'• iire<l " of fver-reeurrin.LC u«'wness, aud hiULnu); for ivst. That thia general 
exhaustion i'« the cause of thf dis.i^r('«'ahltfuess in eviileut from the fact that 
wlii'U we Jir»' very tin^l of varii*ty wi- tind any stiniulati'in ilisap'eeable. We 
M'ek ri'p ise frum nH stimulation. 
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To make a thorough exnmiuation in this direction it will 
he necessary to examine practically the whole mental field, 
.ind soch examination in itself would hreak too much into 
«mr argument at this jtoint. What is more, there are other 
i»brtt4U'-les to the complete discussion of this subject here. To 
the iUttic'ulty resulting from lack of common agreement as t<> 
tht* analysis of mental states, is to be added another equally 
farmitlable. and one that es|>ecially affects our consideration, 
\i/. that the acceptance of the general pleasure-iiain theor}' 
which I defend necessarily implies a considerable rearrange- 
ment of mental phenomena in classification, and such re- 
:irnuigement, of course, cannot be attempted lu>re. As 
•leliatable ground must be avoided, omissions which might 
oUkerwise be inexcusable nuiy Ik* jmrdoned. 

A 4 an rxanipli* <>f this ditticiiUy it iiiav )m* not(*4l that Prr>feM4ir 
Kain tre*U (*f i-crtiiiii ** emotions of intellect." ThfM*, fxrept h> far 
V they aru n'llucihle to emotions elM*wher«* dincuMt**! by him ;«-.«/. 
•uq«n«r.; turn out to U* itiinply pleopurahh* or iminful r<»nihtion*». \Vi* 
r:n«l it ini|»ii^ihK* {*» liMik ti)»(»n an emotion oa a nifn* mmplex of 
{nftMun-1* 4ir |iainA, an<l th«*r<*forf ntioh a claMtifirAtion ntfuini* revi!*i<>n 
fn>m our AtandiMiint. Then* may U* liithnilty in ilinriiiint; whrthfr 
\nj:^r an«i pritlo an* {•li*;i.*»ur!i))l(* or jainful, but their fniotiimnl 
hanirt'T remain'*. Tak«* away tin* iilea-iun* and |iiiin fmni the 
.nt«-lbttual Mtate, howewr, an<l the ** emotions of intelWt " tiifsap]M*ar. 
Tlii* ■**»'iiiii til nil* to arjcuv ••••nrlu^ivcly a.rain-t Pp»fej«j*<»r BainV ••Km*!- 
^•ration in thi.4 |iartirular. 

We must content t»urselves hen* with a mere sketch (»f 
:n<-th<Ml and a few marked examples. n»fVrrin;» the reader to ii 
:'uli«*r tn*atmeut of tluf subject in ApiH*ndi\ II. 

In this c<»nn<H>tion the pleasures of n»st and n*lief and tin* 
pains of nstrirtiitn will n*ipiire littlt* attention. For alth(»ugh. 
V we have «e«»n. th«»v an' only for convenienre claHscHl ajiart 
:'n»m pleasun*s and pains of activity, this siK^cial detachment 
iris«*s from the verv f:u't that tli«* (M)nt«*nts of which tlirv 
itK' f|ualiti«^ are so shift in<; and indefinite that we art* abb* 
to *tudv thfm onlv on llu* widi* lines of svstemif function- 
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ing. In all mental fields, whether sensational, emotional, or 
intellectual, rest after high degrees of tension is pleasurable. 
and restriction of functioning of which we are capable is 
painful, in the wide way already described. We shall 
restrict the discussion, therefore, to the pleasures and pains of 
active functioning. 

§ 9. If conditions alter or are alterable so that without 
change of content the relations between activity and nutri- 
tion vary, or may be made to vary, we should be able to note 
corresponding changes in pleasure -pain phase. Fixity of 
content on its physiological side implies the functioning of 
the same organs during the time of the continuance of the 
content. Increase of the intensity of a content therefore 
implies relatively increased activity of organic functioning, 
and this involves changed relations between the amount of 
action and the capacity of the organ for action. We may 
therefore rightly demand of our theory some information 
here. 

The examination is greatly aided by one implication of 
the general theor)', viz. that if we can discern laws relative 
to pleasure-pain phases by the study of some one region con- 
venient for examination, we should be able to find traces of 
the same laws in other mental regions. Clearly, we must 
begin with Sensation, where as nowhere else we are able to 
alter at will the relations of activitv to nutrition. 

The study of sensational functioning undertaken with 
great fulness for other jisychophysical pui-jioses has led Pro- 
lessor WiUKlt to ftn-mulate a hiw as to the relation of pleasure- 
pain to increasing intensity of sensational content.* He finds 
that increasing intensity of sensation is accompanied by a 
ia]»id increase nf pk-:isuiv up to a uiuxiniuni, then by an even 

' S«'- also rori-('1»i>i'atiiiii liv Jaini> \Vai->l, A'/c**/. iJrit.^ Art. * * Psycliolojigr " ; 
IIdiwu-z, Vf'i'h. Jii'ilr<.}t^ iii. l'*j. 
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iiit>re rapid decrease to a {loint of indifTerence, and beyond 
that ifl accompanied by an increasing pain. 




— .r' 



The diagram above, taken from his PhygMotjiMlu Piycho- 
Ut^t, L p. 511 (3rd edition), explains the law graphically. 

Tlie horizontal line indicates the general *' threshold " of 
MfoaaticA and also of pleasurt*-pain. The solid -line curve 
indioutvs the ri^e of sensation according to what is known as 
' WeWr's law." The rise of this curve alwve the horizontal 
indicates increase of intensitv. The dotted -line curve 
indicat4.4 the alteration of pleaisure and of pain int4*nsity 
oijrTvs{>onding with increase of sensational intensity ; all 
above the horiz(»ntal line indicating pleasure, all below 
indicating pain, and intensity K'ing represented by distance 
fruui the horizontal. 

This law certainly stands the lehl of general olnervation, 
t>ut r^^juires consideration becausi* of its implicit denial in 
the aAM.*rtion occasionally met with that some sensations are 
{Sinful however low Ik* their d(>gn*e of intensity, and othere 
pleasurable howevur high it l>e.* To this we shall return 
after having considereil cerUiin other )H>ints. 

* Cp , for iD»Uiic«, Sfirucrr** Pn/cM., i 27'i ff. ; Aim (iurncy, l\nter of 
.it^mJ, p. I. 

R 
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§ 10. Let us now take again the standpoint occupied in 
the beginning of this chapter. Confer § 2. 

1. As we have already seen, an organ may theoretically 
have capacity to act which is exactly and only equalised to the 
demand involved in the stimulus that comes to it ; and such 
may be held to be the case where the stimulation to activity 
is constant. This exact constancy, however, is probably 
seldom, if ever, reached. On the other hand, there will often 
be a near approach to this equivalence, and with organs 
habitually acting to what seem constant stimuli, or to those 
of regular and rapidly recurring rhythm, we should expect 
to find a wide region of activity very close to this theoieticil 
equivalence and vibrating on either side of it. 

2. The inconstancy of environmental conditions, however, 
makes it probable that for the great mass of organs, even 
where this approach to equivalence appears, there will be 
sufficient inconstancy of stimulus to bring about some capacity 
for storage of surplus force however small, and hence capacity 
for the use of such surplus stored force upon occasion, even 
though this use may be possiWe for a very short time only. 
This storage-capacity will vary in amount somewhat in pro- 
portion to the variability of the stimulus and to the import- 
ance of vigorous action whenever the stimulus occura. 

3. "Whether this capacity for storage exists or not, thexe 
is no case in which it is impossible to conceive the conditions 
existing wliere the amount of enei-gy demanded by the 
stimulus in reaction will be greater than the amount actnaUy 
appearing in the reaction thereto. 

4. All organs which have cajjacity to, and do store suiplus 
force must do so by virtue of a regular or spasmodic supply 
of nutriment in excess of demand ; hence, if the nonnal 
action of such organs be restricted, there will at first occur 
storage, and, when its limits are passed, then obstruction of 
the processes of nutritive absorption and consequent 
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ivtf artidii widely distributtnl in those or^aiiH pnMliiciii}; the 
lUiivomeiit of nutritive riim*nU. Inherite^l iiiaiiner of j^rowth 
iiuiy briii«; (*a|»ti(:ity for Ht4)ra^e and increitstnl nutrition to 
make Htnrof^e {NMsihh\ even U'fore any distinct ai'tion has 
itpiU'^dit idMitit th«» eall for nutrition. 

5. Artion iK'currin^ after such olistrurtion will lirin^ 
aUlut the liU*ratit>n of more en«T^y in n*action than is 
•{••mantleil for equivalence with the stimulus, or, in (»thtT 
wiirdn. will use sur]»lu<^ stonnl fttnu*. and tliis usually in 
{*ni{H»rtit»n to th«* amount of the pn'vious rt'Strirtion of 
iii tivitv. 

6. The use (»f surplus stored force will also «Mriir at the 
U*^innin;^s of hy]»i*nionnal activity aftfr normal ctuiditions ; 
tli»' anil Mint of stonHl ft>n'i\ h'lwever. occurriii;^ without 
.i;ii«»nual restriction will not Ih* ndatively lar^'r. henci* in 
.-uch ciises will Im* s<M>n u^eil uj». 

7. Stimuli which involve more eneivy ^'iven than can be 
p'.ftctetl to ciiuivalently, if eontinueil. will nt»t Im> ftdlowed 
t>v a rev**rse ct»ndition. uidess in abnormal cases thi^rt^ \h* a 
•i'lddfu inflow t>f nutriment. On th«* other hand, when* with 
;::ven stimuli the pMotioii shows mon* than eijuivalent 
|*i>:ency. and wlifu th«* stimuli an* continued, the dis|)n)|M»r- 
::<>n will d**4*re;LM* as tin* surplus stontl ff»rce is useii up, and 
thf-n till* n>latiiui of einT^»ifs will Im» likely to U» reversi^l, 
.1* w«' sh;dl s«M» Ih*1«»w. When* the eii«T^»y involveil in the 
«tnnulati<iii is of liiu'her |M>teni-v than that involve<l in the 
nM' tiMU. a n*ilui tjnn of intensitv of stimulus mav brtn«' tht* 
two into iipiivaleat-i*. but, unles*« the stintulus is disi-ontinued 
and n*"it su|H'r%<M»«*s. or a suild(*n increiL^f i»f nutriment to tin- 
a tivf iin;:ui tak»' p!;i«-i*. then* can t»btain nt» condition wImmi* 
i!»«- »'n»*rp:y <if reaction is ^n^ater than that calleil for by tin- 
*t)mulatii»ii. 

>< If an orjan 1m* artini; appn>ximately in amount just up 
t>> u-* capanty, increase i*}i ami>unt of stimulus will involve 
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the use of such surplus stored force as it has (which may be 
practically nothing). After this has been used so far that the 
energies involved in both stimulus and reaction are equiva- 
lent, continuance of the h}rpemormal stimulus will involve 
conditions where the energy involved in the reaction will be 
less than equivalent to that called for by the stimulus ; and 
as the hypemormal stimulus continues or increases, the over- 
proportion of energy involved in the stimulus will increase 
rapidly. 

• 

§ 11. Let us translate what has gone before into pyscbo- 
logical language, and at the same time look for correspondence 
with facts of experience : — 

1. Indifference: a state ivhich is neither pleasurable nor 
painful is theoretically possible, but, strictly speaking^ mil 
j)robably be seldom readied. On the other hand, a condition^ 
varying so slightly either toioards pain or toivards pleasure a$ 
to be practically indifferent, mill be very often reached, andf in 
fact, will be normal for those states of consciousness, which af€ 
determined by systemic activities. 

Of indifference in general enough has already been said. The 
fiict of indifference is acknowledged in the mere statement of 
the problem. The real question at issue is whether indiffeienoe 
is a special state of mind of wide extent, and which ezdudee 
pleasure and pain ; or whether it is a quality determined by 
those nicelv balanced conditions which are intermediate 
between those productive of pleasure and those productive of 
pain. I do not see that experience denies this last state- 
iiient to which our theory would force us. One thing, at 
least, is certain as regards the matter of indifference : the 
phase discoverable in sensation is traceable throughout all 
mental regions where there is fixity of content. There are 
emotions, as we have seen, which are so usually indifferent 
as to lead to the claim that they can never appear otherwiae. 
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Our normal life of thought is often apiKirently totally devoid 
of either pleasure or {min. In fact the more pleasun's and 
{13) IIS obtrude themselves, the less there can W of emphasis 
of the content^} to which the algedonic qualities are attached. 
I: 14 only when practical indiiference api^ears that the 
line Delations of psycliic elements which thought implies can 
UTi»nie prominent. 

-. Ajxiri from ihr (hcarftiral indiffrrfficf (tltui' rr/rrmi to, 
*tn)f nmUnt may hrimj j)intjfnrf under jtroftrr amdiiionji, 
ttlf.hmnjh thr jJ^a^urr mnif Itf of rrn/ loir dfiji't'c and of very 
«/i/ trt dii rtttitm, Tkr cajHicity for jtlrtisii rr^rft \n*j in nm nrct ion 
i''ith tiny speciid content trill dcjtend vjnm thr varitdnlity of the 
ayiwttrnnrr if thr content in comti'ioiisnejis and I'jnm iti inijftn't* 
awrr m thr life of the indiridual. 

Any sensation may be felt pleji^urably if the orjin^n 

involved be well reste<l and the action Ih* not too sud<lt*nlv 

• 

ir^'D'asetl. If some sensations ap|Nfar to Ite disa^H^able even 
at tlieir lowest intensitv, it is l>ecause we cannot easilv 
induce the action at a sufficiently low decree for ex|>erinient. 
att«Mition liein^ n^taineii ; or l»ecaus<* the conditions of st^r* 
AL'»* in the or>::ins involv(*<l an* inappreiiable in consequence 
of the constancv of stimulus. 

m 

Tile smell of onions to most iHK)ple is intens<*ly liis- 
acrtt-able ; J»ut that it is pleasjint in very slight dt*gnM* i» 
eviilent fn>m the fact that if usihI in small (juantities it 
pVf**« an acknowledi^iHlly fine flavour to certain f<MMl coni- 
bmati<»ns, which flavour is du4* entirtdy to oilour. for 
It 1.4 well known that the onion has practically no decid(*<l 
ta.»«t**. 

Tlie activities that are always known as {Kiinful and never 
&•« plt^asurable, e.y, cutting, lacenition, etc., an\ as we have 
aln*aily seen, due to the conditions of ex])erini(Mit. which an* 
•»urh as to necessitate exc«*ssive activity in tin* organ** in- 

ViilvtHl. 
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Neuralgic pains ^ are so excessive that the contents to 
which they are attached lose all prominence, and we do not 
recognise the pleasurable phase of the same contents, if they 
occur, as related to our state of previous agony. 

Fear is generally looked upon as a most painful state. It 
can, indeed, with difficulty, be separated from spasmodic 
painfulness. If, however, we pay close attention to the 
muscular components of fetir, which are the special psychic 
elements which fix the state, I think it not impossible to 
trace it in a pleasurable phase. Let one walking in tbe 
darkness and hearing footsteps behind him ddiberaidy 
quicken Iiis pace, he will catch the beginnings of the marked 
components of fear, but not unpleasantly. Tliere is a well- 
known fascination which leads boys and men to go as near 
to dangerous things as they dare, and then flee from them. 
Fascination implies pleasure-getting out of the performances 
involved. 

Most thinking, it appears to me, is mildly pleasant 
Where it is indifferent or painful we divert our thoughts — 
that is, we restrict the appearance of a given content, which 
has become too constant, so that when it arises naturally 
after a time of rest the pain is gone, and we grasp the thought 
as we do only when we are gainers of pleasure. Cp. Sidg- 
wick, Methoils of Ethics, p. 125, in corroboration. Von Hait- 
mann, it must be noted, holds that the relation of two ideas 
seems to be absolutely indifferent up to the line where the 
intensity of the Vorstellungcn becomes so strong that pain 
ensues {^Es. fnif Kant, p. 289). 

' The etiolog}* of neuralgia is not claimed to be detenninecU and natoimlly, 
therefore, the basis of these pains cannot be understood. It aeenu to bm 
probable, however, that they may be caused somewhat as are the paint of 
inflammation referred to below, i.e. by Honic derangement that bringi a 
strong excitation from one organ to bear on a nenre incapable of reaponding 
to so high a stimulus. A chance switching off, as it were, of a attongeamBt 
to a line of great resistance. 
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It may Ih* well to consider here an apparent exception to the 
rulf that activity in a well -nourished oi^gan gives pleasure. 

The pains connected with inflammation are resultant from 
stimulation, by pressure or otherwise, of {larta which are 
exceptionally well supplied with blood, and must be suppoM*d 
therefore to act efficiently ; but the psychosis is certainly 
nf>tably painful on the whole, although exceedingly delicate 
stimulation of an inflamed surface is pleasant 

A certain amount of the i»ain may be directly caused by 
hyp(*monnal action due to the blood pressure, but it seems 
highly probable that the mass of the pain is caused by hyper- 
stimulation of nervous tracts afTectinl by the parts artificially 
nourislunl. 

The hyi>enesthetir condition of the inflamed {>arts shows 
that exceedingly small stimuli tmrxQ to call forth enough 
fner>^v to pnxluce such powerful effects as under normal con- 
dition«< could only be caused by very strong stimulL An 
incn.*ase of the stinmlation to any degree will therefore pro- 
duce excessive activity brainwanl, and should give us extreme 
|«iiin, as we experience it. 

I>. TTirrr wiU Ik no m.v in trhich a conirnt cannot appear in 
pnnjkd phasf if thr intcnsUif of iU pnjfentatwn he miffiriently 
yrtai. 

I know of no sensational exix»rience which, even if 
pleasurable normally, cannot W ex|>erienced disagreeably if 
mt^nsity lie increased or prolongeiL What is more, then* are 
many sensations ver}' nearly indifferent as a rule, and scarcely 
traceable in pleasurable phase, which may appear painful in 
the extreme under si»rious over-exercise, 

Tli^ r(»ns(rious stat4>s connect4*d with the intestinal 
activities are so far indifferent that they are out of attention 
until some time when subject to excessive stimulation they 
?iv- excruciating pain. We gain here an explanation of 
thM«e coses of disease which bring pain in regions in which 
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we otherwise appear to be without sensation. In nonnal 
health these organs work in a reflex way with indifference, 
and so far as their coincidents come into consciousness at 
all, they do so merely as part of the background of our mental 
life. They have no power to store surplus force, so that 
under hypemormal stimulus they at once bring about a phase 
of pain. Mr. Spencer, as already noted, has taken the ground 
that there are certain sensations, such as sweetness, which 
can never be disagreeable, however intense they are. It may 
be that certain tastes which are usually pleasurable aie so 
identified in name with the pleasurable quality that the 
observer will fail to use the same term in describing the 
painful phase of the same content But Mr. Spencer^s 
illustration is not a happy one. Sweetness, if intense, is 
exceedingly disagreeable to some people within my experience, 
and even I, who am ordinarily fond of sweets, find no 
difficulty in obtaining disagreeableness from an excessive 
stimulus in this direction. Cp. on this general subject 
Mantegazza, Physiologic de la Douletir, pp. 109, 110. 

Joy is looked upon as a typical state of pleasure-getting, 
and justly so. But for all this usual connection with 
pleasure, excess of joy brings an exhaustive pain from which 
often the name joy may be altogether detached, although "a 
joy which is almost pain " is a recognised state. Looking 
beyond emotion, we see that any content of thought^ if 
steadily presented with intensity, becomes painful. Thus 
Mrs. Browning in one of her sonnets sayi 



Oh, entertain (cried Reason as she woke) 
Your best and gladdest thoughts but long enough 
And they will all prove sad enough to sting. 

If we step beyond the nonnal we may iustance the severe 
])ain connected with those morbid cases of id^e fixit which 
seem to present the typical disease of attention. In cases of 
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rxcrasive weakness C4ius<h1 by illnesi>, or iu aise.s of d«*|>rt'M- 
:4ion uf circulation, aucIi as occurs with sadiiess, we should 
f.\|*<*ct tho or^an whosi* action is involvod in the thought to 
U* in i>oorly nourish(i<I condition. Under just such cin.*utn- 
•stances we find it i>ainful to think ; wo naturally allow tht* 
movement fn)in iiiia<«e to iina«;o without attention. Any 
thought which involves attenticm we find painful. So it is 
al^} when wt* havt* lieen for a lon<^ time mentally active. 
Tli«» tinnlne;^** is hanl to define, ditticult to isolati\ hut we 
tind this c«*rtainly; that the painful tireilness conies with 
Thought in the din»ction in which we have bei^n active. Thus 
we find that change of direction of thought is onlinarily 
••flieient U^ n*niove the pain. Still iu caises where the 
activity has lKH!n long continue<l, where we may presume 
tliEt the 8ur{)lus energy has Imen in general exhaustcnl. w«> 
finil. a4 we should e.xiN.*ct, pain in thinking in gencnil, wliicli 
tan liuly Ik» ndievetl by li»tal n»st fnun thought.' 

4. In projMirtitm to thr pUaAtirf-ijivintj cajtari/t^ of ti content 
th^re rim\€A into fjrisfrncr a iridr jMtin if this mntrnt'H opjirantnCf 
111 rtrn^itntsnrifi ttr ahnonttttHi/ ns/rirUti \*i}. lifiHidly jktittf'ui 
^ *t^A whirh inilicatf cnjMtritjf for sjyttial artitntirji ma if artJK at 
:\fiwA Iwfitrt thf nj^cial activity haA It^cn stimntatfii or rx- 

^a Th«f teai^hing here i.<). first, that any pleasure which 
has lieen ex|K.'rieiired may U» cravinl ; and that in genenil thr 
^trenuth and [tain of the craving is pro|)ortionate to the amount 
••f pleasure which it is {HMisilde to gain in any .H{H*cial direction.* 

In th«* regions of sensation this g(>neral law scarcely n*- 
^uir^.*'^ illustration: nor in emotional and intellectual activity. 

It li rr.niniotily thoof^ht that chanff** of liirpctinn i^ all-Huffirinit fir 
b'mii^T a.-ti<>u Mr. LrwP4 thuuffht thtt almost all ttr««ltir« wan ]irevrntAhl«' 
\ J \.Ang9 i>f ai'tirity. l>ut invf^tipiti'in of Ut<* »«iuM If**! Ud t<i (irliprr that 
•tir«i of af tiritr in atiY rrgiuii of min<l will tirr out tlti* nhulc thinkinf; 
bnBjT. an-1 thAt total mt in a ii*"'r««itv for hralthfiil ai'titm. 

' Kriit'Dtly therr are ortrani wlpmi' artivitie^ arc iirartically nevrr |>li*a* 
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if we acknowledge the essential bond between craving and 
desire. Even in cases where pleasure-getting is weak we 
experience cravings. Children and the less intellectual of 
men crave the experience of anger of a low degree, and 
hence probably the beginnings of the simulated anger of 
games among children and the contests of men, the repre- 
sented delights of triumph being secondary. The craving to 
experience the stimulus of fear leads to the braving of 
dangers, where there is no incentive in imitation or applause. 
Surprise is craved notably by children. The thinker whose 
habit of attention to his thought-sequences is interrupted, 
finds himself experiencing very much the same indefinite 
uneasiness whicli the active man feels after prolooged 
muscular restraint. 

(h) We learn, in the second place, that cravings may arise 
apart from their known object — indefinite longings for what 
one knows not, the outcome of restriction in nutritive courses 
which are urged to activity by stimuli connected with the 
natural processes of inherited growth, but too dim to be 
recognised. Notable instances are those vague feelings of 
physical uneasiness which are the common experience of 
both sexes when they reach tlie age of puberty. 

Cravin;,'s, desires, imply capacity to act efifectively* and 
with pleasure, and this brings us to our next point. 

5. Ail appearance of contents occurring after stick rtdric* 
tion, as has just been noted, if 'ill be pleasurable in 9ome 
degree, and usually in 2>roportion to the degree of the anierior 
cravings. 

surable— that is, which never accumulate 8ur])1u8 stored energy, the wapptf 
being practically variable with the demand ; in such cases there will be no 
experience of craying pain in connection with the inactmty of the 
The functioning of the kidneys gives us a case in point. 

' To cover such cases as desire for success, I would note that effect 
may be relative only ; desire implies effectiveness of the action for the 
imlividual whu desires, not effectiveness of one action as against another. 
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That i.H, nil MitisfactioiiH (»f craving and <lesin*A are in 
tiif*ins4*lves {ileitHU ruble, and the viviilness of the pleasure 
u'^iinetl in in ^'iMM'ral |>n){H)rti()nate to the stnMi<^h of tlio 
« ni\in'4 or dfsin* which hits pn»cwK*d. I think then* will Iw 
n<> «pu'.sti(»n nii^nl as to tlie validity of this law in its widest 
rin;»e. [Thr c< 11111111 >ii j»nivrrh way*, *• lluiip-r in xhv U-iit niucv/* 
Hi. »t.r«l tUfiniKU i^ i.fti-ii UfMil om e<|uiv;iU*iit to **lluil which will give 
j-N .i*;in'.'*] 

0. All Ixrtjinnintjs of rivid apjtttiranrrs of contents which 
'i ' I » V f^e n l*^J* t re J tn stut i n const u msn tss iriil Itc jtlca .< it raNc 1 ;i 
- ' f/i ^ tiffCf (i.i cfjtf i ntf th^ nn rnnr mju m u'hrrc j/lcusif rr ■ rtijHtciiif 
I* firatfintllif lackitvj) ; thouijh I he ph'*isurf will lie tj' jJiurt 
'lur»ttuffh unless thtn' /i/m /'♦/« a prfvitnis time of non'op^H'ttr^ 
'tni'. This /ui'tAsiiril'f nirrirs with if thr imfftication thit 
iHffistirr is ni»t ntwoys iht^rminttl hif ontrrcdrnt artificial 
rfJrirfutn vf ris* ni itaiscit»iisn*'sa, hut may lie determined hy 
ftmjJ^ in*' /*»■' tM of I ntf ns ity nf ct mtent, 

rii-.Lsure is not always mere satisfaction of desire, aA has 
U't-ii *u» tjfti'ii held. All usi? nf surplus sIodmI force will l»rin«» 
pl«M<iun\ even if the eh'Uients hrou^rht into ac:tion have not 
rv.irhi'd the limits nf stt>r.i^'i\ and henci' have not hrought 
' r.ivin'^-{min. [F^itin>: i-* pliMMiint, rvcu if we Imve not fvlt the 
r-kvin/* «»f hunv:*'r.] 

Hur ordinary Mns«»ry tirM as it apju^an in conscitmsness 
^J.^ it <i«>«*tn*4 tti nif, the sli^dit Italanee in favour of pleasure 
whii'li rMni»»s with surh Iw^'iiinings of activity. Our wnsi'S 
ir- ritn-^tantlv ih:in.;in«' th«* seo|»e of their activitv in small 
vi iy<*. an<I with tin' clian<:e i-(»mes sli;;ht pleasun*. AfMirt 
tr'-rii «»ur sen^JUions. whieh are d«*termine<l dini'tlv hv en- 
Mr*»nm«'nt.il stimuli, the •;i(*at mass of our eonfW'ious states 
-•-•-mo to m«* to have this hli^litly ph*a.sunihle t^^m* when* the 
t! .w IS fa>v and not foro'il thnnt^h hahits of attcu- 
ti-'U.' >H.!itanfity so ealled und«-r this tht^ir}' implies 
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pleasure ; and I think common observation bears me out in this 
respect. Wide fields of low-grade pleasure-getting thus reached 
form the groundwork of aesthetic effects ; although cravings 
and their satisfactions are used as making centres of interest 
(note, e,g.y the use of discords and their resolution in music). 
In Chap. VI. this is treated more at length. 

7. Apart from certain very exceptional cases, contents, if 
painful, ivill n^t become indifferent nor pleasurable if their 
intensity continues or increases. On the other hand, if a eon- 
tent he pleasurable, continuity or increa^se of intensity will 
result in decrease of the pleasure until it reaclus indifference 
and is replaced by pain. Pain never fades into pleasure by 
continuance of intensity withovi intermediate redvjction to 
indifference, and seldom even thus. In a great majority ef 
cases redujction of intensity ivill reduce pain to indifference, but 
never into pleasuraUen^ss, unless the content disappears {poet* 
lively or relatively) for a time from consciousness. 

Once in a while we experience slight active pains which 
without change of content turn into pleasures of low d^ree 
without perceptible reduction of the stimulus. "We get 
used to the pain/' we say. Such cases remind us of the 
" second wind " wliich athletes tell of, evidently produced by 
the starting up of nutritive conditions which are in excess of 
the demand, and which therefore not only build up the 
wearied nerve, but place it in condition to react in higher 
dcOTee than the stimulus demands. Manv methods in thera* 
peutics aim to break down acute pain by supplying additional 
nutriment to the affected organ rather than by attempting to 
reduce the cause of excessive stimulus. Such cases of pain- 
reduction without reduction of the intensity, however, form 
the exception which makes prominent the rule that we must 
decrease activity if we are to decrease the painfulness of the 
content presented. The reduction of painfulness by the pro- 
cess of intensity-reduction may bring us to the point of 
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imlitl\*n*iie4\ and the reduction of int4,*nsity uiay be such as 
tu involve the di8ap{>eurance of tlic content from conscious- 
ness, but mere reduction of intensity cannot normally bring 
uUiut efTective activity and the attainment of pleasure which 
vnK*H with it, unions there has been a period of rest — a period 
i>{ ilisiippearance of the content involved.^ Tliat continuance, 
nv even men* incn'ase, of intensity where we are gettin*; 
ph*ii.*«ure eventually brings reduction of that pleasure; also 
tlmt reduction of inti*nsity where we are gaining pleasure 
re«i«ces the pli»nsun% — are conclusions involved in our theory. 
;tnd tiie commonplace acknowledgment of this is found in 
the 'p^enerul and unquestioned recognition of the evanescence 
of all pleasure already referred ta This rec|uires no illustra- 

S. Intrrast of intrnsUi/, irhrrf a amtent is iniliffrmU, may 
tit irnrr prmhicf jHtin, hut normally it uill at Jirnt jnvducf 
fj/asurr^ irhUh may last but a mtrmmi ami hr stanely 
tnuftOtlf, awl trhifh in any rrrnt irill rapidly disappear, 
\f thr tm-mt.std si i mid us be rontinuetl, until imliffrrrnce Ite 
it'ffiiH rrached, when it inll beyin to Ite p<tin/ul, and this pain 

• ill rapidly inerease. 

The huit .stuteni(*ni covers the ground of Wundt*s law, 

• Thu i« in thoniu^h acronl with the fictii which, m we §hal\ preKoUy 
w^. iV«iffl^iA<>r Sitl^«i«k |>mM*nU as an objection to Wandt't Uw, rii. that 
^rtain «^n«Ati<>n« riinain diMfcrerAble under reduced intenntty until they 
'«^-«>tii«> iD'iitTrrt lit 4ii-i then vanish. 

* S.»'ii^ a|)|«iTnt i't»r|itioii* «lrnrrvr notice here. 

I; 14 a fart, aa notnl by Mr. <furncy. that if we liMik at a fairly liKbteii 
Ur.i, ai.d a^iii rirw it tltruu^h a blur glaaa, we will, in the aecoml cmae, are 
a >«a ihtrn**- blu^. but <irhrr a plt-aaure from the bluenraa. Thin aeemi to 
p%«- a «-a«»^ whrre ibtrraM* of atimuluA t» an inimeiliate rauae of pleaaure. It 
i« ti"i «*l«ar. humrT'-r. that the pirasure rrarh^ ta doe at all to the |iarticiilar 
Ku'^n*^* <-f ^«iu«* i»|«><'i&'* ii|K>t, but to th<* bluenraa an a whole, which by 
ihittin^ t>f tbr ryr mutt |*ro<lucr aumniationally a highrr deKrre of bine 
%:;:«. ulAti<*n . but thr |*irasurr hrrr obtainr«l ia erttlently alao coaplicated by 
:;.r efT**. u of ii'iTrlty atul by aa»«A'iatirr rrAuItanta, aa i« aluo the caae where 

• • • njMT a • 'I«>ur ntorr than a ^^y contuniug the cobMir Kechner, KunrAnlr 
i .ft. u. 'JU . 
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above referred to, as I interpret it. I think its truth cannot 
be challenged. As here stated, it appears only as the partial 
application, in the circumstances most often met with, of a 
simpler law of wider import.^ 

We shall find, I think, the validity of the law incidentally 
proven in the points which have been already made. That, 
in cases where the capacity for pleasure is non-existent or of 
very low degree, an immediate change from indifference to 
pain will occur is evident under our theory, and is illustrated 
under point (3) ; the normal course, however, is as Wundt 
states it. That in all cases likely to become subjects of 
attention there is some capacity for pleasure, we have seen 
in discussing point (2). That increased intensity of stimulns 
will ordinarily, therefore, bring the content from indifference 
into pleasure-phase was shown in discussing point (6). That 
this pleasure-getting, so far as it is at all possible, will rapidly 
increase with increased intensity of stimulus, is an implication 
of our theory, and a fact which I think will not be denied. 

^ Professor Sidgwick, in Methods of Ethics^ p. 182, has incidentaUy denied 
tlie validity of Wundt's law, as he understands it, thus : that all disagreeable 
odours and flavours may be made positively agreeable by diminutioii. ** I 
find," says he, *'soine disagreeable until they become indifferent and then 
vani.sh." But Wundt's law, as seen from our standpoint, refers to the 
increase of intrnsity, and means that, if under such increase the atimiiliu ii 
not too high in degree, in (he rise from intiifferrncc pleasure will be noted 
before the otlvent of pain. Furthermore, our view, as stated above im- 
mediately before the deductive statement of Wundt's law, would ahow that 
decrease of a stimulus whieh ira-t tjivinff pain could not (except in very 
exceptional eases of incn>ased nutrition) do anything but produce senM- 
tions which wouhl be ** disagreeable until they become indifferent and ikm 
vani.Hh." 

Before leaving this matter, I cannot help calling attention once agUB 
to the errors involved in the ordinary way of looking at pleaanre-paia 
phenomena. Professor Sidgwick's positions would scarcely hare been reached, 
I think, had he not been imbued with the general notion of moden 
psychology that "feeling" is a form of mental ex|>eriencejnit pfjtmf, inTolving, 
perhaps, action in >iM.'cial brain -seats; for how else can he bold it to be 
an objection to Wundt's law, referred to above, that *' pains of shami^ 
disap(>ointed ambition, wounded love, do not appear to be *ii«ting i|f||^^y|a 
from the pleasures of fame, success, reciprocated affection, by any 
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To increase a pleasure obtaine4l in action in any mental 
rr^iou we always increase that action. Hut too well «io 
we know that we cannot increases pleasure indefinitely by 
this process. As we have seen in discussing (7), the 
int:n*ase of plcunuri^ so^m reaches a maxinnini, and then 
U*;nns to decrease until we reach a state c»f indifl'orence. 
Afu*r u {K>riod of indiflerence comes pain, increasing 
inilefinitely till exhaustion brings entire disappearance of 
tlie content 

ThU cc»urse, discovered in sensation, ap^iears through all 
nnn<>ns of mental activity where fhr contrnt </#xj< w**/ chtngt ; a 
{xunt which must l>e kept constantly in mintl in such intro- 
siM-rtive examination, for, automat iailly. we tend to shift our 
ti**M as soon as {uiin In^gins to In* f(*lt. Our consciousness 
reathes out naturally to new contents which do not involve 
{tain, unless there In* a continuation of stimulati(»n from 
without, which com{N'ls the continued att^'Ution \\\io\\ the 
^ime content. This fact makes it V(*rv diflieult to trace the 
chan^^'e of [minful intensity in states not due to external 
«titiiuli, which wi* are able to govern. In emotional life 
we have a corrolninitive example in fear, which, when 
c<»ntinuous and extreim*, ceases in exhaustive inaction, even 
th«'U.;h the object of fear still l»«» pres«»nt. The same thing is 
♦•xeinplitiwl even in the higher n»gions of complex thought. 
Th»' m«»*«t ndiablf c(irn)lN»mtinn hen? is found in the ninrbiti 
« •intinuaiice of uU^s jij-ts, which certainly lK»rome {>ainful 

( irtUoaity III the iiiipr«-JMi<>n« ur uW^^ a> rtim|«iiir«l )iy th*' |>l«*Aiiiirm antl 
]fAiu* r»-^{-^ tir* ly ' ' Thi- itii|ilt<-«tMii of Wufi<lt's Uw in thi« coDiioi'tion. 
tn my v;#>w. wnuM tmt t»r that thi* ilifTrmii-«» am to |ilraiiur«> or fiAin in 
tK»-*i* r^j:vu* 'if tAn"ii« ««»nt»'nl inipli<*« •ltlf»Trnr*» of intrn>itr. p^r ar, m 
r*!»t;»fi :•* •••III*- ff» n«T»l «tAn*Uri -if inUn^ity. hut that, if th«» rnntent •!«»« 
:.••! alt«r, • Kaiii;* *« fr<>nt tmrnial r<tn«liti<»n ou>:;it to (4U«p th** apfKnaranrr 
• •f th** ■-••ntr-nt in t,i\\*T {•l«-a.Min*-|iain phavm than •u«-h an arr normal. Htu* 
«• th'-wM I'fk f'lr plr^vtiri' in nhanie, amhition, ami low ntU known , aD*! 
i .r I** n« iti famr. iiiutu. an-l lyniiiathetic attai'hmrnt !«•«• knonn, hut. I 
t'.;r*k. tr». * iK* 
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enough, and remain so as long as they are able to hold 
themselves in consciousness. In general, the influence of 
excessive action is recognised in the painfulness of extreme 
intellectual efifort We speak of " cracking our brains over 
some tough problem," comparing thus the distress of the 
intellectual effort with the pain of extreme pressure. 

This law is not without apparent exception. As Horwicx 
has pointed out {Jnalysen, iii. 26), there is not always a change 
from pleasure through the indifference point to pain, althou^ 
this is the normal course where the stimulus is of a high grade 
of intensity. This has been explained above at (7). 

If the intensity be of low grade (as is frequently noted in the 
case of warmth mentioned by Horwicz), with the decrease of the 
pleasure to the indifference point there often comes an increase 
of capacity through added nutritive supply to the parts affected, 
so that the indifferent point once being reached, may remain 
steady ; the nutritive supply having become adapted to the 
demand. 

It may be well here to notice further some objections to this 
law raised by Horwicz. He holds that a very slight stimolns 
may bring pain, and increase of the stimulus pleasure. Hit 
examples, however, are unfortunate. The light touch of tickling 
truly induces pain, while the more vigorous rubbing will bring 
pleasure ; but we are here evidently dealing with two sources ^ 
sensation, as we shall see in Appendix II. With the painfol 
tickling there is brought about an increase of blood-supply to 
the affected parts, and this may momentarily add to the tickling 
pain a touch-craving distress. The rubbing brings into activity 
nerves of touch, thus well nourished, and the pleasure arising 
evidently comes from organic activities different from those in- 
volved in the tickling. 

He argues, again, that a weak light brings a veritable " light 
hunger." Evidently this is pain of quite another source, due in 
great part to an unused supply of nutriment, which has been 
brought to the organ by the nutritive activities induced by the 
weak light stimulation. I think, however, that it is not eisy 
here to separate sensational pain from the pains of obstruction 
in more complex regions of mentality ; according to this view 
the " light hunger " is really largely due to the obstruction to 
the working out of many queries suggested by the dimn«sB of 
j>ercej)tion. 



L 
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§ 12. lA*t us now priK^eeil by another iiirthcKl. In an 
:iitlirfi*t niunner we may ^ain corrtilK>rntion which appruxi- 
niat«*H in the test of ex]»erinient, by examining those means 
.ul«>I»t4Hl ft»r the avowed ]mr])osc of gaining pleasiin^s and 
aVfiiiint; or U'.*<sening pains. 

AH men s<*ek plt*aMun*8, and, with most of us, where the 
•*«Anh d(N*s not brin*^ them naturally, we endeavour to 
i»r«-lu*»» them artiticially. We (»ught to find, thenfft»re. 
tb.il lh«» steps taken to pn>cun» jtlrttjturr are such os will 
incfi-aM* the mm* of surplus .Htonnl force. 

We have learned in th»* guidance of our children to give 
!h*in unusual n*st ImToh* taking them to gatherings where 
pp'l'tngfd plea-Hure- see king is attemptt'il, and we ourselves 
:«iid to take the S4imf course. We have learmnl too that 
.'t iH-ral excitem«*nt n*ducfH our capacity for ph»asun.»-getting 
:ii u***n«TaL Thf use of w«*ll-rested organs is the basis of the 
i»l«';f*un»-s<fk»*r's universal stMirch for norrltu : not alisolute 
i.'Wiirsji. but iifW arrangf'iuents i»f activities which have 
:--»-ii « iisi«»iimrv. but not lately n*iH*at4Hl ; n*storation of 
•*:ti)uli wiiirh tor som«* time pai^t have not arted u]K»n us. 
I think it can U* shown also — but the task cannot be 
.!j i»-rt.ik«*n h«Te — that the d«*Iiglits obtained in the n»partee 
••I wit an* in tin* main fxplicable as due to the n'pn*ssiou 

• f rh»» -uiT'^M-xtion of mental tiidds, well connected with those 
1 rim.irily empha^^i-^ed. until the former an* most fully pre- 
: ap-ti fur attmtiMii ; th#*s4» then, whm bn»ught into c<aisciou5- 
:*•-*. :tp|Mar with full llt»w <if ph'asun*. Tliis principle of 
irtit'n i.d r»"»t is of constant iHTurrence in the prtMluction of 
.»*!i.«'ti< efli-^ Is — for cxamplt*. in the principle of contrast; 

•lit di-i'MH^iuii of such (N lints wouM lead us too far from 
"Mr .irjum»*nt, and mu-*t U* n'M-rvwl. Another common 
MKth'xI of pn Mincing pleasun* by artificially incriNising the 

• .ip I. ;ty of organs ap])>*ar> in the pleasun»-s4M*ker*s deliberate 

• \' i: at ion of the general action of the nutritive system by 
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alcoholic or other means, so that the ordinary stimuli of 
our habitual environment will produce exceptional reaction. 

On the side of hypernormality of stimulation it may be 
noted that the pleasure- seeker always tends to excesses. 
Thus he seeks out excitements which involve all his powen 
of intense attention in certain directions for a limited time, 
and again between these periods of excessive attention turns 
to the principle of rest ; to small talk, or perhaps to eating 
sweets — a habit of theatre-goers, which, Aristotle tells us, 
was common even among the Greeks when they found the 
action palling u^kju thenu The delight with which the jaded 
pleasure-seeker turns to puns and sensuous if not malicious 
story -telling is familiar to all ; and this species of delight 
is explicable, I think, as due to a sudden change of mental 
activity from channels where effort is required to complete 
the flow of thought, into others well prepared for activity, 
and in which a relatively small stimulus produces great pro- 
]}ortionid effect ; or, in other words, in tchich tlu amount of 
energy involved in and transferred from the first mental field 
produces much more than normal stimulation in tlie second 
Ji*'ld. This is the principle of the Ludicrous, of which more 
later. 

We have learned that the man who by overwork has 
lost all interest in things, all capacity for enjoyment^ has 
exhausted his system as a whole, and needs entire rest if he 
is to regain this lost interest. We have learned that loss of 
interest in one special lint* of activity is to be regained only 
by working in new lines, to the exclusion of the one in which 
we have overworked. 

It thus appears that we are able to produce pleasures 
'artificially by producing the conditions of pleasure which we 
have described. How is it in the matter of pains ? 

It is certainly true that the pleasure-seeker who depends 
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ii]H»ii «*xcesm>8 of stimulation for the attainment of his t*nd 
tinilrt his pK^aaure waning and his excess ending in i>ainful- 
n«*A.<4. The t4>rturer de])ends u|>on excessive stimulation to 
^'ive i»ain to his victim ; and often manages in ** n*linement of 
rnadt y '* in pridon^ tlu* pain, by intermi)»sions of the excessive 
.stimulation during; which, as we liave seen aU)Vt% the pain- 
^vin*: «*npnui is enabled to recuperate slightly, so that rapid 
deti*rioration is avoide«l. 

Thr surgeon, to relieve |)ain in some rt*gion, rtfsorts to 
excision of th<' n(*r\'e which is pro<lucing the abnormal 
^•timuluH. or to what he calls counter- irritation. i>. the 
pnxluction of wide, sometimt'S ]4iinful, irritatitm of low 
d«-^'n*«* in adjacent ]»artj«, which implies exhaustiim (»f thr 
artiviti*"* in the widelv distributed nerve- tracts, hence a 
;;tMirnil re«luction of stimulation in tht* region pnMluctivt* 

• if tht* S4*vi;n* pain. It seisms to me that not dis-similar is 
thf* psychol(»giral l»asis of the elimination of pain, and 
Hi'-idfiitallv of such cun*s as are efVecte<I, bv means of 
hypnotic treatment and by the closidy allieil methods 
a<l'>pt<Ml by the practiiiuut-rs of *' mind-curr.'* " faith -cure.*' 
" i 'iiri'^tian S4irnc«'," etc. etc. The proceilun* may 1h» looked 
KjN.n as p«»yclH>K>gical surjerj', if we may so s]M*ak. At-) 
t«*nti<>n airnij from painful activities, whether pnxluceci byj 

• onjiiiand. will, or belief, implies strong activity in physical 
n^rions niher than th«»s4» which give the pain, and then»f*>re 
a n-«iu( tion i»f the stimuli to. and activities in, tlu*se latter 
n-ji'»ns. whirli, if onlv mi»«leratelv di.s<*ascil, mav reouiK*rate ' 
durin'^' tbes«' sea*ion*< *»f rest. 

Su< b jains as we have hen* (lis^'ussetl are relievinl by 
redu«*tion «»f the exces-iive activities involve<l. Tains of 
r»-tricti«»n are not caus^nl bv hviM*rnormal activitv in the 
direct i«ins of c«>ntrol. and hence we do not find them relieved 
by c'T^-iiititin. but by incn»as*» of activity in the din*ctions in 
whi* h we appn*ciate the rest mint. 
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If pains are disadvantageous to the nerve organs involyed, 
we should look for a natural tendency to avoid them. 

The systemic pains caused by restriction of activity might be 
avoided — 

1st, By a tendency to increase the activity of the parts in- 
volved ; which we see in the so-called '* spontaneous " activity 
given out by an over-nourished organ upon the very slightest 
stimulus. 

2nd, By a tendency to the loss of habitual nutriment supply 
through diversion of this supply in other directions ; which we 
see exemplified in the tendency to atrophy of an unused organ. 

The pains of hypernormal activity should be relieved — 

1st, By a tendency to increase the nutrition to the organs 
involved ; which is evident in the quick supply of blood to an 
organ that is active in any hypernormal degree. 

2nd, By a tendency to decrease the activity ; which is eri- 
denced by the frittering away of attention under pain. 



§ 13. I have in Chap. IV. made a criticism against 
others which my reader is certain to turn against the theory 
here defended. " Can you convert your propositions," he will 
ask, " without depending upon the presence of the pleasure 
and pain themselves for proof of the existence of the condi- 
tions which you think determine them?" We, of couiae, 
cannot hope to examine every instance, nor to cover all 
mental fields in detail ; no theory pretends to such complete- 
ness. Sucli a criticism as Mill's against Hamilton can indeed 
only be maintained where, as in the case in point, a great 
proportion of cases fails of proof. We may hope, however, 
to obtain sufficient positive evidence to i-aise a presumption 
in favour of our theory without serious unexplained opposi- 
tions, and this, in my opinion, has already been accomplished. 
Still we must not liesitate to meet the above query directly. 
Can we properly maintain that all plca-surc is the eoineidetU ^ 
t/i€ ifst: of surplus atorrd force, and all pain, the coincident 9§ 
conditions where the energy of reaction is less than that wkitk 
shftll h' exprrftfl to result from the stimulus in the organs whom 
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ttrtum dftemiinn the conUnt in each casr ! Tlio answer, I 
tluiik, ift to Ik* found in what has preceded tluH. 

Tlu* correct nens of the statement as to pleasure is shown 
l»y the acknttwledf^ed universality of the law that pliMisure 
content bi*in^ unchanged' is always n.Hluce4l by continuance 
• >f hyiiernornial stimulus. This i)oints to somethinj^ used up. 
What it is that is used up is indic4ited by the ac^knowUnl^tHl 
l.iw that alieyance of a content, i.r. rest, must preccnle pleasun^ 
u't'ttint: in connection with the content ; rest implying the 
a«-«-umulation c»f (K>t<*ntial enen^y in the organ involviHl ; 
rornilxinition l)eing found also in the fact tliat de<Tease in 
amount of |»ain-;:ivin^ .stimulus d^K's not briu}; us back t4) 
pl»-asur«» conditions in rtnm»rtiim irith the sum*' nmtent, unh'ss 
th»* condition of rest suj)ervenes. 

With juiin the pnnif is at fir*t si^jht less ch»ar, but our 
thesis is implinl in the hiw that (lain always arises where the 
pn>-^.'nc<* of a hy[H'rnormally intense content is continu(»us, 
&ft«*r such ph'a.«(un* as can l»e obtaiiuMl has liecome n*ihiC4Hl to 
inditV«'n*nce ; and. aIthou«(h this law is not as mdf-evident as 
th»' ph'a'^un'daws alntve not<Hl. I think the exceptions u|)on 
which (i)»jt*ction may \ye founded arc e.xplicable on the lines 
laid d«»wn in the discnif^sion alK)ve. We have further proof 
in tilt* fact that r(>st fn)m activity (implying organic n*{)air) 
IS th«' rec4»gni.srd nx^ans of bringing retluction of {lain in any 
^fM^rial din'ction ; that incn*asc of a stimulus which is bring- 
ing (ain increas<*^ the (uiin ; that incrt*«ising ineffectiveness 
1.4 nri»gni.<MHl as an accom|)aiiiment of continue<l painful 
miction in an organ. 

§ 14. Having nccupietl ounM»lves so long with physi«»- 
I*»'jical concept ion 'I. it will U* a ndit*f to the reatier. I do not 
doubt, as it i«« to myself, to turn again for a moment to 
{Hyrh«»lot:y pn>jM»r. Tleasure and i>ain. I have app^ue^l. are 
•{uahties (»nt* of which miuit, and either of which nuiy. belong 
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to any state of consciousness. We should be able to bring 
these phenomena into relation with such qualities as mud 
always belong to all consciousness, and thus obtain a defini- 
tion in purely psychological terms. 

In a manner Wundt's law does this with reference to in- 
tensity. Let us see whether a clearer statement cannot be 
made of the laws of pleasure-pain in terms of attention. 

Pleasure under our theory, as involving the use of surplus 
stored force, implies a continuance of activity in the oigan of 
the pleasurable content, and therefore a tendency to con- 
tinuance of attention upon that content It implies also an 
increase of activity in directions connected with the pleasur- 
able content as developments, and this total result may, I 
think, be called, in the words of Dr. James Ward, " effective 
attention." 

Pain, on the other hand (and here we cannot be said 
to follow Dr. Ward), implies a tendency to cessation of 
activity in the organ of the painful content, and therefore 
the disappearance of that content The continuing stimulus 
may indeed force the rise of the content, but there is no 
spontaneity in this rise. At the same time the lack of 
efficient outcome of the stimulus in the direction which gives 
us t)ie pain will detennine a transfer of eneigy to new 
channels above (so to speak) the channel which leads to the 
organ which gives pain, a process which the conservative 
tendencies of nature will emphasise. This means the pro- 
duction of new foci of attention — the frittering away of 
attention so far as the painful content is concerned. 

It may l>e well to note here that, on the one hand, the 
spontaneous activity in pleasure implies a diffusion of activi- 
ties in the lines of the development of the pleasurable content, 
while, on the other hand, the activity connected with pain 
implies new activities in lines apart from such content^ i& 
the production of collateral activities in both cases. It is 
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rMv to see that nature may turn these different activities to 
tivT own conservative uses in directions which shall look to 
t tintinuance of the activity which is pleasurable (for the use* 
<»f 8uq»hiA stored force must be a saving to the system at 
br^^O* ui^^i ^^ A discontinuance of the painful activity (which 
H dniinin^ the etliciency of the system). These tendencies 
in the or^^anisni. however, will be results gained in the course 
of development, and not characteristics inherent in the 
pleasure and pain themsidves. Enough examples of these 
tendencies np]Kfar {lerhaiis to warrant the sufjgfMion that 

• pleasun* * may Ikj " a feeding which we seek to bring into 
riirijii^'iousness and retain then*.** and that **]min" may l>e "a 
f*'-lin;: which we si*ek to get out of consciousness and to keep 

• •tit ** ; but I do not think we are warranted by any means in 
'^aying — as Mr. SjH'ncer does (Prin. of Pfych,, \. chap, ix.) — 
that the Iong«>r phrases are ofuimUnts of pleasure and ]>ain 
n-«{»ectivrly. 



^ 1*1. It will Ik' well now tc» look Imck at the theories 
r**vifwe<l in Chap. IV. to note their relation to that here 
defended. 

The th«>i»ry which connects i>ain with violation of limit 
w»- (ind corni't so far as excessive activity is concerned, and 
wf iint«^ evidence that the pains connected with the violation 
in the diivction i»f sub-nornml activitv or non-activitv will 
ppiUibly 1h» found to U* explicable in terms of excess. The 
r» l.it^il thtNirie.M which connwt pleasure with replenishment, 
or which make it de[H*ndent U]Nin approach to e<|uilibrium or 
:•• nonnal activity, are ba.4i>d u]M)n fiuts (»f pleasurable rest, 
which we have seen to lie si*condarv and not fundamental. 
I'h*' notion that pleasun* is mere al)sence of ]>ain is denietl 
t-y our theory; the pleasures ,««o elosedy connected with con- 
tr.»*t Umu.: s*^en to be, iu»t merely ni*gative. but positive states 
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connected with effective activities of other contents than 
those with which the pain was connected. That pain is 
always due to restriction of activities we find to be true only 
if we use the word " activity " improperly with two distinct 
significations: (1) as related to the organ involved in the 
painfulness, and (2) as related to the organism as a whole ; 
the foundation upon which both rest we find to be the con- 
dition in the organ giving the content where the energy of 
reaction is less than equivalent to the energy of stimulus. 
That pleasure is always due to action after restriction we find 
to be not true, although under such conditions the most vivid 
pleasure will necessarily arise. The Herbartian \dew appears 
as a partial truth, in that opposition of presentations must pro- 
duce pains of activity in wide mental regions, and in that 
support of presentations implies confluence of stimuli to the 
increased activity of the organ, which is the coincident of the 
content that appears pleasurably. The theories which connect 
pleasure with effectiveness, and pain with non-effectiveness of 
activity we find to be fundamentally true, although requiring 
radical restatement ; the failures involved in their statement 
as heretofore made being due to the current misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of pleasure-pain, and to a reference of the 
effectiveness or non-effectiveness to the organism as a whole 
instead of to the special organ or organs involved in the pro- 
duction of the content of consciousness. The law of " self- 
conservation " we find to be a secondary law which relates 
to the distribution of pleasures and pains, and which is 
dependent upon general laws of the evolution of organisms. 

The relation of this theory to evolutionary doctrine is not 
far to seek. 

Upon evolutionary principles it accounts for the conneo- 
tion, in a broad way, between pleasure and pain on the one 
liand, and activities respectively advantageous and disad- 
vantageous on the other. For those who use surplus stored 
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ionv (i>. ^ain ])Ieasure) in connection with activities which 
iin* iuiran/a'j'iws, and who find powers curtaileil by lack 
of <ir>Fanic etticiency (i>. suffer pain) in connc^ction with 
ai-iivities which arc di^itiranfaifroi/s, will evidently prove 
nun vHsful where the struggle for existence is dominant in 
di'trnninin;: the direction of evolution. It is equally clear, 
htiwever. that thi*< connc<'tion can only be on ver}' general 
iin«-s. and will l>e niark«*d by nunienaiH exceptions such as 
w** find ; for phrasun* and \mn are directly related to the 
or.Mn 'giving tht* pleasurabh* or ]minful content, and not U) 
till* ^t*nrnil activity of the individual (»f whose mental life 
thi< C( intent is a {uirt. 

Th»»ri» is evi<h'ntlv a necessarv connection Ix'tweeii ad van- 
t.ii:*' to the tunr onjan an<l ph*asure, and U'twe^'U disad- 
\;iiita'^e to the lurr* onffin and pain. The use of surplu*^ i 
-tonnl furrt» in plfasun* is also apparently indirectly advan- j 
t.iL;»N)U.s to the individual in that it temls to conser\'e the ^ 
svstiin und*'r strain, and ]x>ssibly in that it brings alxmt the 
foriMiig of diriH't nerve comluits. and thus renders action 
d'tinit** antl rfr«H:tiv«». 

]»ut for all this it i^ appan^nt that the connection between 
pl*-;L<(ur*^ and |»ain. and advantage and disail vantage, ri*si)ect- 
i\» Iv i«4 liirrtdi/ with the element^il orgAn, and onlv indirrrthf 
u 1th th«* syst**m which makes up the imliviilual. For it is 
••vitl*nt that change of ndation U*tWiHMi the individual and its 
f-nvlMnment tlf»es not nece.<iSjirily bring any imroe<liate change 
of thi* r lation of activity to cafMicity in the individual's 
«f**M inl or/an ; indei^l, not until after a long time of readjust- 
riif^nt. l.i'ttini:. i>**rhaps. thnuigh many successive genenitions, 
f .ill we ex|H'ct that rhange of ndation to the envin»nnient 
>%illshowan effective com*s])ondenre in the special organs 
all'-f t«tl by the cliange. 

Ciider the th<*orv I defend, the laws of contest and sur- 
vival teach that the e\ist«*nce of pleasun* in certain acts. 
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among a large class of people, shows that those acts in the 
past have not been detrimental, and may not improbably 
have been directly or indirectly advantageous ;.but it teaches 
fw more than this. The pleasurableness of a set of acts^ if 
their continuance were detrimental, would result in the 
stamping out of those individuals thus persisting ; but their 
pleasurableness does not necessarily mean individual ad- 
vantage, although it does mean past occurrence in people 
whose course of action has made them survivors ; the sets of 
actions under consideration may have been quite apart from 
any influence upon survival Thus, in connection with 
Darwinian doctrine, the pleasurableness of a mental element 
tells not necessarily of its individual or racial advantage in 
the past, but merely of its non-disadvantage ; and it tells us 
nothing whatever of the present general health except what 
our judgment from the existence in the past may warrant. 
In fact only those actions or impulses can be looked upon as 
certainly advantageous to us in the present which have 
become so habitual as to be indifferent, and which show no 
tendency to be habitually painful. 

§10. In closing this chapter I think it will be desirable 
to refer back to certain objections raised in Chap. I. to 
the sensational theory, which we were not then prepared 
to discuss, and to attempt to show that our hypothesis 
is not in disaccord witli the observations that have been used 
as arguments supporting the sensational view, and that it 
explains with seemin*:: adequacy the facts I have raised in 
objection to tliat view. 

At the start I must say a word to show that the theory of 
" specific energies," so far as it is verified, is not in disaccord 
witli the view I support. Sensations are psychoses of limita- 
tion — they are due to an emphasis of certain parts of con- 
sciousness and an obscuration of certain other parts ; and on 
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tht^ir physical 8ule, so far as we can judge, they are detenuined 
l»y exclusive diflerentiution in the physical activities coincident 
with consciousness, — l>y the activities of definite jMirU of the 
n**rvou8 subsUuK^e or organs. It seems highly probable that 
all complex fixed contents and also all images simple or com- 
plex are also detennineil by the action of specific organs. 
Uut it must not be forgotten that there are also relations 
U»tween thene activities which leave an impress corresponding 
th**ret4> upon ctm^iousness from moment to ni<»nient The 
mind acts a** a totjility, and the relations lM*tween its special 
partial iictivities must be embiMlie<l in consci(»usness, even 
:h<>u;^'h the functioning of no special distinct organ be coin- 
« id»-nt with the gnisp by us of thesi^ relations.* 

Iluw else are wt* t4» account for our capacity to see in the 
•ii.i wings of the artist, likenesses to piH>ple and to natural 
Mhjfcts; for our ability to n^ccngnisi* repriMluctions, in black 
and white, of pictures which are but maast^s of crolour ; for our 
p>wi*r to recall a melody or a complex hannonic 8e<}uence 
wh*n it is playtnl in another key than that in which it was 
«'r);:inally IxMnl by us ^ Intensity, timeness, realness are 
^\uh p^ycbosrs of relation, for instance ; and it is in thia 
■jt'iuTiil category that pb'asun* and i>ain, under my theory, 
ir*- pl.i'til. 

; 1 7. Ia'X us now ooti^idtT the :irgimic*nts and objections above 
r.'fi'iTiNl to as tht'V a(i|M»ar in the light of the tht»ory I defeml. I 
•h.ill tro.it th«*tii y'luitim with iiuni)»ent rorres|MHMiing to thoM 
tlpMily \\'^*t\ ill rhjip. 1. S 4 ff. 

Fir«t, th«'ii. \* it |MMC<4iblt* to nhow that the arguments ailduced 
:ri fa\oiir of th** fM'nsatiotud th«M»ry do not militate against the 
liViNithr^i-* wf di'frntl ) 

1 Th.it .1 ffw |Kiiii4 are %ery distinct, an* ••dispurate," while 
It rnav iii«li<at«* a lik(*m»sfi to m^nsation, as is claimed, certainlv 
.i.N*-* not pri*M*tit «'videnre again«t the view that w«» are here 
. \-imiiiifi;: . for xhvrv apjHMrs to Ik* rvory reason why. under 
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extreme conditions of excess of activity as related to nourish- 
ment) the psychosis of relation should be vivid. 

2. Under the physical theory, as I have argued, we should 
expect to find that organs which are regular in their rhythm of 
action and are not called upon at intervals to act powerfully 
would come to be supplied with just enough nutrition to enaUe 
them to function properly, and would have little capacity to store 
or to use surplus stored force, and little ability, therefore, to func- 
tion pleasurably. For such organs, practically any h3rpemormal 
stimulus would produce the conditions of painfulness. This may 
account for the fact that certain organs appear to be incapable 
of pleasurable stimulations, although in such cases the lack may 
be connected with the nature of the stimulus, as above suggested ; 
it certainly accounts, without too great a stretch of the hypo- 
thesis, for the common observation that the functioning of certain 
internal organs scarcely appears in consciousness unless in the 
painful phase. 

3. If it could l>e shown that an organ, when stimulated with 
such excess that it resulted in its deterioration, produced its 
specific sensation and yet no pain in connection with the stimu- 
lation, a valid argument would certainly be had against the 
theory I defend ; but, as I have already shown, the evidence is 
not decisive and the observed facts may be accounted for on 
other grounds ; and when we consider, as I think can be shown, 
that the preponderance of evidence favours my ^iew, it makes 
it highly probable that a reinterpretation of the facts wiU some 
day be presented. 

In my consideration of arguments 4 and 5 in themselves, I 
have shown how it is possible to explain the obser\'ed facts in a 
manner other than that adopted by those holding the sensational 
theory, and the reader will readily perceive that the explanation 
there given is in accord with the theory now 1)efore us. 

4. The fact that the |min of pricking arises after the senBatkm 
of touch, when one operation produces both, is explicable if we 
suppose that a second set of nerves, viz. those producing the 
sense differentiation known as pricking or cutting, are brou^t 
into action after those of touch, and that they do not appear in 
pleasurable form under the method of experiment, and, maybe, 
that they have practically little storage capacity, and are there- 
fore little liable to appear in pleasurable phase at alL Amal- 
gesiay in terms of this hypothesis, becomes a very commonplace 
phenomenon : for it is very frequent in morbid cases, whether 
produced artificiully or by disease, to find one sense obliterated 
{e.g, that of heat or cold) whilst another is not cut gff (^5^. that 
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• •f t4>iich or proKHurr) : the only niarkeil rhiiracterintic in this 
«aM4* in thin, that the Hentw which is cut off is not cloarly differ- 
•-ntiatcHl in cfuiscioiisnctw until it apfiears under the conditionA 
H hu*h nuikc itn phane |»ainful. 

.*!. The fiictii which li*a(i to tho conclusion as t4> there l>einj; a 
HTiKiniti* |iuin |Nith in the npinal conl are explicalile in a manner 
^» ^imiliir tluit n*|H*tition of the counter-argument seems unneces- 

viTV. 

t». The argument U\mh\ u|Mm the cLiim of the discovery of 
•>]M>eiHc (Klin nerves tleuln with evidence mi distinctly in disfHito 
rhat I do not feel th;it it needs reply here. I have alreaily 
•hown the tlireetion in which I think it pmlnhle the reinteqirct- 
.itioii «if olhMTvationH will lie nuMle, ami if niv sumiisi* lie correct 
*htvM* olnierviitiohH would not In* in op|Mwition to my theory. 

7. N it |M»<HiMe under our thtniry to explain the distrilmtion 

• •f ple.i.<«ureH and [taiun as we Hnd them f I think it is as simple 
^« under the s4'n**ational theorv. This matter hiis lieen treate«i 
fullv under .^ \'k 

'^. It i<« rlrar from what has l>e<*n siiid alwive that our theorv 
nuiy )m* M.itcMl in trrniH not incom}Kitible with modern notions of 
^i«iltiv:ir:d grneslH. I |H'rha|>rt do not lay so much stress u|)on 
lti«>lt*:;iral iirgunieiit ;ih others do ; this, however, not liecause I 
'hiiik It uiiini|Mirtant, l»ut U*cause I think it dangemus Xu n*st 
i)ii>fi f««inid.i!ioiiH which must In* laid h4» largely u|M>n unveri- 
n.i^l'* hy]M»th«"t«*M. Hut tiiking the argument for what it is 
wi.rth. 1 think it not t(Mi grc^it a strain U|M»n our crtrdiliility to 

• ir III I'M* that thf tirst gfiirral unditferentiat^*^! senst*, which has 
•t«»w diH.ip|M*are<l in it<4 differentiations, may have hail attarhe<l 
:.. It from thf \ery ntart the ea|Kinty for fiain under exccKsive 
-tiiiiuLititinn o»rreH| binding to the relation involved in the tend- 
' ri> y to di*>i'iiiitiiiM.iiii'e of the coincident neural activities: in 
*hf o^Toiid pl.it <\ to -iinni'M*, oh adde<i to this |iain ca|iarity, the 
' t|Mi ity f«»r [»leaMir«* whenever it IxH'ame of ailvantage to the 

• •rj;ini<ini a!« a uh^'lt' th.it the activities coincident with this 
^•■rif r.il MMM* hhoiild h.i\e the ca|iacity of continuance*. As the 
•fn*4"» U'c.inH* ilirfcrentiHletl, th<jse wouM ap|)oar with emphaMs 

t their piiM'ture ca|ucity where, in /V hmo run, tho cfintinimnce 
t the aitiiiticH involvnl would 1m* advantageous to the imli- 
\ lil'Lil. .intl cf inv«'pH'ly, r/iii/w/M mutawiis, as t4) |viin. Hut evidently 
'h*- pI*'.L4ure and {lain wouhl \n? din»ctly connecte«i i^nth the 

• .ifaicity of th«* orpin active in pnMiucing the senNitiim and not 
dirtN'tly with the welfare of the individual. An tmUrfrt ccmncc- 
:p>ri <iri widr )iiii"4 U'twivn |Kiin ami |ileaMure, ami disMi\*mntagc 
irpl .ftd\.int.iv;e reM|HM-tively, to the imlividual woidd, however, 



1 1 
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soon be brought about, because the individuals that took plea- 
sure in and continued disadvantageous actions, and that found 
pain in and tended to discontinue advantageous actions, would be 
in time eliminated. The connection would be so indirecti how- 
ever, that the law could not be expected to be without numerouB 
exceptions, and we should look to find exactly what we do find, 
viz. those anomalous cases, which have given so much trouUe to 
theorists, where sweets mean death and pains mean health to the 
individual, they indicating, under our view, actions respectively 
healthful and harmful to the organs functioning. This hypo- 
thesis also makes it easy to understand why, with pleasure-pain 
so early a development as it must have been, there is no evidence 
of the later development of consciousness on the two great lines 
of pain and of pleasure as would seem to be necessitated by any 
doctrine which makes pleasure and pain the primal sensational 
elements. 

Let us now turn to the objections which I have raised to the 
sensational view. 

9. The bond between pleasure and pain so widely recognised 
and so inexplicable under the sensational hypothesis becomes 
natural under the theory here defended ; for the two are really 
parts of a continuum, both l>eing determined by relations of the 
nutritive conditions to the activity of the organ which is the 
physical corre3|)ondent of the mental state. 

1 0. Under our theory no special localised organs should be 
looked for in the brain for pleasiu*e and for pain, for each differ- 
entiation of pleasure or pain, except as to degree, implies a 
change of organ, so to speak. The theory does not meet the 
demand that we shall tell what special organs are active for 
pleasure and for pain, bec<iuse under it we are led to hold that^ 
properly speaking, there are none such ; or, to put it differently, 
that there are an indefinite number of such ; that each orgui 
which is caixible of bringing about by its activities a definite 
psychosis is in that special case an organ either for pleasure or 
for |)ain. 

1 1. This hypothesis accounts most easily for the fact that 
pleasureg an< l pjiins are aroused by the widest range of psychic 
occurreii£fia_; that there a re sensational, emotional, and intd- 
Rct ual pleasur es? ^md piins. Tf would l>e most unexpected if it 
were not so found in ex|)erience, when we consider that eadi 
sensation, each emotion, each intellectual act implies activity of 
an organic coincident, in some effective or ineffective relation. 

12. That under continuation of stimulus-conditions pleasure 
1^- habitually fades into pain, is to l)e expected under my hypo- 
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tht*<«iM ; ffir plcaiiun* mcAiDt tht* \i»e of Hurplun Atonnl cricr^', aii<l 
till* hy|itfrnortiial Htinmlurt which ia Itritigiiig aUiut thin retiiilt, if 
< •»iititiui'«l, will riurely, in onliruiry caM*A, mm; up tho HurpluH ami 
thou lihrij^ alMMit the coiulitiotiM which >^vt* |Kiiri. It iH a iiotahlt* 

• •irii»lMinition of my theory that the lUHK'CSii is ti«>t rcvenkMl. Pain 
(.ftiiM-il hy cxcesjt in activity (Iin'a not p> over int4> pIcaHure, tnih 

tn'.hiiH'/fti r0,ntfut, luilcHM then^ HU|K.*rvenc8 roM, i.'*. op|»ortunity 
f'lr rcciiiMTation and stom^^e in the orpin which han U'en active. 

l:i. That increarie of the **tiniulu*jjuch \s gi\in^ pleiiMure 
intrtM.4<*H the pleaMire for a time, then diniinirthes it, an<l then 
pri«Tui-e*i an increasin^^ ftain, is i|uite in acconlance with the 
ri>»tioii th.it sonifthin;: i.s uiumI up (with plejuiuru ex|>erience) 
tMti»re we cm p*t th** or>^in which iii active into the condition 
in whi«'h it U'<>omeH ca|ijiMe of pvin;; |uin. 

1 I. IndtT our hy|Mithe?*i>i we do not nee<l to look for any 
^jM'i i.il rn\ir«»nmt'ntai htimulufi-ditlerentiatiftn rorre.s|M)ndin>; with 
filt'.fc'^uri* an«l {mill, ha wi* did under the seuKitional view, if the 
hy|Hithi'tirai pleasuiv and |Kiiii M*ns«*h are t«i fall in lim* with all 

• •th«*r M'H'^itiori'* : for undt-r our hy|MitheMrt plea>tirt* antl {uin 
.ir«* det*rmiiifd l»y ri'litimm within the or^ani^tn whi«-h are 
L'*Mi«-ral, and which (m rur with all ditFerentiiitionKof environmental 
ui tMfi ufNin us. 

l.'» \\v an* not Hurpri.'*e<L when we consider th«* preat varia- 
;i«*ri- **( iiutriti\f conditions that a mental element which at one 
nnjf liriiiu'- u-* pN-a-uri' «»n hom«' «»ther tlay hrin^** uh |iiiin, or 
'- rM«'f. \iitli no (-li.ini:f «if stimulation. The ca|Kirity to hrin^ 
i«in«4iou<* piiM'*ui<' iir i-nn-^<'ious |k.iin after very lon>; intervaU if« 
.il««* •]iiit«* r\p!ir.il*|f without Mip|M>!«in;^ any Mich nona4-ti\ity ah 
W'luld imply .itri»phy «»f the <»rj;r-ii« which finally act.-i pleaMurahly 

• r |hiinfuliy. 

rii.it thf phirn«nn'na ••( hal»il are found to !«• cort>llaneH 
itoni thi* ;^iii»!al ihr ny, 1 liaM* arpied at H»me len;:th aUtve. 
Ih*- .liC'iii whii h i** (uinful ti»d.iy hut not carrit*«I t^Mi far call- 
t'*r an unu-ual "^upply of nutrimmt, and thin develi>|M a caiunity 
t r pl»'a-uri' ;:i\in^ at the nt-xt m<imi*nt of Ktimulatitm. This 
I'.'-i^ure lapKJty may iiicrex-*!' larp-ly by continuous rejM'tition 
•t thi- priHO-. 

Thr jMin- whi«h first hrin;: to nur notice thf exi>trn«e of 
. .ri» r -••n-^itions are arci»unt«il ha hy Mip|Nisin;; that thr^e 

• r-TiM-, ^"Uij: Vfiy n-^rular in their action and not nidinarily 
■ .il:*-«l n{ii«ii to rt'ai't to unusual stimuli. Iom* prat-ti«ally the 
-:«.raj»- i.ipiuitv . -^o that a -^tron;^ stimulus always brin;^-* ]»aiii. 
t- It .il-.i fit-t hrin^-' irit«i prominftice in i nnM-iuu^m-j*?* th«' 
;»-Vi h:« rlinients to which the uiin is attach«-d. The thi»ory 
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accounts for the fact that the well-rested and vigorous man finds 
pleasure-getting easy ; for with him storage must be large and 
the capacity for pleasure-getting full ; and also for the fact that 
one weakened by excessive activity or illness finds pleasure- 
getting impossible ; his illness or overwork has drained away 
all his surplus stored force. 

16. That localisation should be dim for pleasure-pain is not 
surprising, since the organs of pleasure and those of pain are so 
constixntly shifting. 

1 7. The difficulty as to representation does not occur under 
our theory ; for no such thing as a representation of a pain or 
pleasure is supposed, although pleasurable and painful represent- 
ations are acknowledged and are covered by the general law. 



APPENDIX I 

TAINS OF RESTRICTION 

Craving — Inqmhe — Desire — Disappointment 

In the body of this chapter I have referred the reader to this 
appendix for evidence in relation to the painfulncss of desire and 
of other states in which repression of activities is involved. It 
will 1)e advantageous, I think, to analyse these states as far as 
possible ; lot us begin with Desire. 

The word "desire" is used by psychologists with great variatkm 
of connotation. Writers who are acknowledged to be authorities 
employ it to describo psychoses of varied complexity and of 
diverse content and relation ; often, indeed, making it cover 
succcssiona of diverse states in one totality. 

This difference of usage is of course in itself unfortunate ; bat 
more than that, it is especially important to the advance of 
psychology' that an agreement l)e reached as to the proper mean- 
ing to )>e attjiched to the word, because of the intimate relatioD 
between desire and voluntary action. We cannot hope to tee 
settled the contest which is being waged on this battle-field of 
modern psychology until the analysis of desire is determined. 

It often happens that we g!iin a better view of an obecure 
mental state l)v study of some simple state to which it it 
evideiitlv relate<l. 

The cravings are states thus related to the desires, and it will 
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thesis ; for pleasure means the use of surplus stored energy, and 
the hypernormal stimulus which is bringing about this result, if 
continued, will surely, in ordinary cases, use up the surplus and 
then bring about the conditions which give pain. It is a notable 
corroboration of my theory that the process is not reversed. Pain 
caused by excess in activity does not go over into pleasure, tuith 
unchanged content, imless there supervenes rest, i.e. opportunity 
for recuperation and storage in the organ which has been active. 

13. That increase of the stimulus ^ whic h is giving pleasure 
increases the pleasure for a time, then diminishes it, and then 
produces an increasing pain, is quite in accordance with the 
notion that something is used up (with pleasure experience) 
before we can get the organ which is active into the condition 
in which it becomes capable of giving pain. 

14. Under our hypothesis we do not need to look for any 
special environmental stimulus-differentiation corresponding with 
pleasure and pain, as we did under the sensational view, if the 
hypothetical pleasure and pain senses are to fall in line with all 
other sensations ; for under our hypothesis pleasure and pain 
are determined by relations within the organism which are 
general, and which occur with all differentiations of environmental 
action upon us. 

15. We are not surprised, when we consider the great varia- 
tions of nutritive conditions, that a mental element which at one 
time brings us pleasure on some other day brings us pain, or 
vice versdy with no change of stimidatipn. The capacity to bring 
conscious pleasure or conscious pain after very long intervals is 
also quite explicable without supposing any such non-activity as 
would imply atrophy of the organ which finally acts pleasurably 
or painfully. 

That the phenomena of habit are found to be corollaries 
from the general theory, I have argued at some length above. 
The action which is painful to-day but not carried too far calls 
for an unusual supply of nutriment, and this develops a capacity 
for pleasure-giving at the next moment of stimulation. This 
pleasure capacity may increase largely by continuous repetition 
of this process. 

The pains which first bring to our notice the existence of 
inner sensations are accounted for by supposing that these 
organs, being very regular in their action and not ordinarily 
called upon to react to imusual stimuli, lose practically the 
storage capacity ; so that a strong stimulus always brings pain, 
as it also first brings into prominence in consciousness the 
psychic elements to which the pain is attached. The theory 
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That desires and cra^-ings are not very distinctly diiferenti- 
ated by those unaccustomed to introspection is explicable when we 
consider that states which often arise as cravings, often also arise 
as the result of the appearance in the mind of the image of an un- 
realised object which would, if realised, result in relief of the un- 
easiness pain ; they are then in my view real desires, as will 
presently api>eiir. Thus the craving of hunger may arise without 
jiny thought of food, but it may also arise as the result of seeing 
others Uiking a meal. That the cnning m.iy appear without the 
existence of the more complex conditions shows that these latter 
are not of its essence. Again, desires in a large proportion of cases 
arise upon the presentation of an object to which the activities 
which are restricted normallv relate, and the same is often true 
of cmvings. But while both desires and cravings are thus 
frequently initiated by the perception of objects, we shall 
presently see that desires are not determined by the presenta- 
tion of those objects, nor are cravings. Hunger may be initiated 
by the sight of food, but hunger also arises often without 
antece<ient suggestion of edibles. The sexual cravings in their 
beginnings are cle;irly not initiated by any antecedent presentation 
of an object. The presentation of an object often produces a detr 
craving, which is diHerentiateil from a desire by the lack of any idea 
of an object to be idealised, and in reflection is a state distinctly 
sepanited from the presentation of the object. With my mind 
on other thin<]^ mv attention is called to a beautiful horse : I see 
the horse and feel a ci*a>'ing ; — an indefinite painful uneauness 
which is se])aratcd from the notion of the horse, but is not a 
desire until to the craving is added the notion of the unreaMsed 
activities of mounting and riding, which would result in the 
relief of the [yalu. 

Enough has 1)cen siid, I think, to bring out the distinction 
1>etwcen craving and desire, and at the same time to show why 
the wonls in eoninion - s|)eeeh usiige occur not infrequently as 
intenhangtMble terms. 

./ narintj thn noni hi* defined on the p.<yt:hom of puinful Sjfstemk 
ohstrudion, uhkh wv learn hij reflection tchuld be relieved by tysUmk 
artiriti*'s^ whir It are not disiincthj moitn\ for irhich the system U pre- 
pared. 

There is another psychosis of painful ol>struction which is 
eltisely allied with the cravings, but which is differentiated by 
the fart that retlection teaches us that their relief lies in the 
ilirection of co-onJinated inntor activities for which the proper 
<irg;ins are prepired. 



V r.VIXS OF UKSTkKTION 2r.*» 

ThfV .in* sti iisiLillv :it «iiu-(* connocUNl in the mind with the 
:';»<''/^ of th«* niotiir iictivitios th:it it nM|uin*ri Home intru«|N.H*tive 
iliM-riniitiiitit>n to noto thf (iintinrtion, ami wv in Kn^^liith have 
no wonl whirh ha-^ not tht* artivt* motor connotiition. Tnrh in 
<M*nniin m«»ri> nturly imliiMtos thi* Kimple Matt*. ** Blind ini- 
|ril^* tt«'«*m« ih«* Ih'sI roniliin:itii»n of ti*rm)« to ronv»»y onr 
nii-anin;;. 

f • i I /i / u/' ' •'• ^fnu'tutn "f s ifsf* m 1 »* a* tint % #•.<, \rh u'h ir** hntn /» V rrri' rtun • 
\r .',!'l L- t*li/-r* 1/ A V wi# »/i rr fu u rf unt i u 7 iHi irh *.< s(i m uhitrtl. Of i m 
imliM' |»ni|>i*r \\v N|M*uk U'ltiw. 

lH*«*irt* a]i|MMi-ft to mo to \>c a complex whirh ronl«iinrt two 
i-U-ni'-iit-* a^ fi»llou-4 : 

1. Th«' |Kiiniid |h*vi'hoHis of non-motor, M?*t«»niir olMtnirtion . 

• it if?i»rt \»\ th«' system lt» Unxv fhann«*lH lor the "|M'ntU|> 
4tri'.ini of .ittion iWanh. iy. to ;;i't around tht* ri*Htrii*ti(»n t4» tht* 
riMii-^fctitiii. I... It .'nit'intf. 

J. Thi' iHM'^i-ti'nt inia;;t» of the realisation of an unnvtliMil 
•i)ije« ti\f idea whith iile.i wr learn hy retleetion would Itrin;: 
reii«*f of tht' di'sin* (uin if it eould Ih* n'alimtl ; liut neither thi>« 
.v't **i rt'tl'-ftion nor its outcome is neci'Si^iirv t«» the desire. 

■ 

I. That th«* )Kycho<*is of olistnictitm of activities is prii^ent 
in tiffin* Will (M-oKiMy not U> i|Uestiont*4l ; it '\< nhown hv th<' 
f.»it that dt'^n*-* tend ti» "arisf when the real feelin;;s to which 
!h»'v i •irn'-'|N»nil li.ive not U'cn f\|K»rienctMi for some linn' (i-i 

• r; •!•• Mr. S|».'nt er a^r.iin). .ind that in other cases ihi'y ari*** 
\V»\ n-i ti;:nifed rf-iriftion-*. if thi.-* U* true the stress t»f tlesin* 
. i^->i* ri» U- rfl:i-\i-i| hy activities whith are re|»reM*nteil in 

•nri'-'tioii with tht-ni. whi<-h i^ a p'lii'rally af-knowh*f|;;t>4| truth . 
..: \*\ *\\*' di\«'t '•It'll III th«' oli^tMictiNl i'in»r^'if- into ni*w channeU 
•h^r !•.. )*\' rh«» iisf iiit'i ali-»«irhin;; attfiitinn of other aetiviiifs 
\, \f; S|M III i-r jtut-* It. "Pt'-ires wh^'ii uii;:ratiti«Ml U'cimii" 
!.-.'"'i!« r an I tin.illv tlif aw.iy. 

Ir *hi- jiiiMi: Ih- ;;r.iiit«'d then under my theory, lifsire mii*»i 
:.!'.• .tlu.iv- ill It .III I'lfiiii'iit iif |iiiin ; thi* |i!*yi'h«His of oli<«trui- 
•>.*i iiri** ^i»' {111111111. Oil thi- jNunt <m inn* authorities an* silfiit . 
k : irjf |ii":"ii*ii»ii «if thi:ik«T-* \ih«» ha\»* di.<M'U<».---d the sul»j«'t I. 
'.■•wi\ti. \r%- .i^rff'l III fa\inir «if thi-* \ifw: siieh iin*ii. ft»r 
.r.-.!.!!!. I-. i- I.'Hk.-.* .1. S Mill.- W.iit/. • Voikiiiiiifi.* lUin." 

f» .M .<:■''«!•. 1; \\i*.. i-Tii! i»: nni«-»i»l. ' l^^r..l /'t-/ . ji I . 
• .' / ■ '... a 1 W Am ■'.••i* t ■■i* »'i.7. ch*|i. \iii. «j| 1. .'.. 
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That desires and cravings are not very distinctly differenti- 
ated by those unaccustomed to introsi)ection is explicable when we 
consider that states which often arise as cravings, often also arise 
as the result of the ap{)earance in the mind of the image of an un- 
realised object which would, if reiilised, result in relief of the un- 
easiness pain ; they are then in my view real desires, as will 
presently apj)e{ir. Thus the craving of hunger may arise without 
any thought of foo<l, but it may also arise as the result of seeing 
others taking a meal. That the craving may appear without the 
existence of the more complex conditions shows that these latter 
<are not of its essence. Again, desires in a large proportion of cases 
arise upon the presentation of an object to which the activities 
which are restricted normal! v relate, and the same is often true 
t)f cravings. But while both desires and cravings are thus 
frequently initiated by the j^rception of objects, we shall 
presently see that desires are not determined by the presenta- 
tion of those objects, nor are cravings. Hunger may be initiated 
by the sight of food, but hunger also arises often without 
antecedent suggestion of edibles. The sexual cravings in their 
beginnings are clearly not initiated by any antecedent presentation 
of an object. The presentation of an object often produces a dear 
craving, which is differentiated from a desire by the lack of any ides 
of an object to be realised, and in reflection is a state distinctly 
scpiirated from the presentation of the object. With my mind 
on other things my attention is called to a ]>eautiful horse : I see 
the horse anil feel a craving ; — an indefinite painful uneasiness 
which is separated from the notion of the horse, but is not a 
desire until to the craving is added the notion of the unrealised 
activities of nioiuiting and riding, which would result in the 
relief of the p;iin. 

Enough has been sii<K 1 think, to bring out the distinction 
])etween craving and desire, aiul at the same time to show why 
the words in common - speech usjige occur not infrequently as 
interchangeable terms. 

./ crarintf fhm m>ni U' dejinui as the p.ttft'ho!tis *>/ ptiinful sjfslemk 
ohstnntiffji, v:hich ur Unrn bff reflection vot/U be reHered hy sydemk 
((ifirifit's, whirh orf not diMinctlij mtitnr, Un- ichich the system U pre- 
IKired. 

There is another psyrhrwis of piinful obstruction which ii 
closely allied with the cravings, but which is differentiated by 
the fait that reflection teaches ns that their relief lies in the 
direction of eo-nnlinated iimtor at-tivities for which the pnqier 
organs are preiKiretl. 
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Thi'V .ire r*** n^WiWv at «»iit'i* CdiuiooU'^l in tin' mind with the 
i'/t'''/^ III till* motor iu'tiviti(*.s that it rtM|iiin'rt Home introtf|Ki*tivi; 

• li<H*rimiii;iti<ui to note th«' (iistinrtioii, ami we in Kn^^linh have 
tiM wonl which has not tho artivo motor connotation. Tn^f* in 
(fff'nnan m«ir«* iitMrly imliratt*?( tho Himplo Htati*. " Hlind im- 
juiIh** M'<'m*« the iN'st romhinatii»n of tvrm;* to convoy our 
nitMniii^. 

\r .>,!.[ L- fili^Vfd ht/ iiinti,r fawtumkUti irhirh i.< sUmuUiUd, Of im 
piiUf |»ni|ki*r ur s|M*;ik )m*|ow. 

iH'Mrt* a|»|itMr!« to mc to )io a coni)»K*x which containM two 
••li'mfni-i .i«* ftilloM -» : 

1 Thi' iKiifiiul |wyrho-.i!* of noiinidtor, ^ysfonlic olMtniction ; 
..f tilmt Wy thf 'iystom to force channels for the *'|M'nt-n|> 
•itr**.tm Ml .K-tion iNVanl). iy. to ;;i't around the nMrirtion t4» the 
re.ili<«.fttion. I.'. <i ''inriinf. 

\1. 'I'h** |HM^iM«'nl intake of the realisation of an unrtviliMfj 
MlijettiM* iilea : which i<le,i we learn hy reflection wotild hrin;: 
reii*-l of th«< di-ip* |uin if it couhl U* realimtl ; hut neither this 
jn'i I if ri'tl»*i-tiiin ni»r its outcome is nt'ces-^arv to the d«*^ire. 

1. That the psychosis of olistruction of activities is priv^ent 
:it ii<"*ir*' will iMoUiMy not U* «|Ui*stione4i ; it is shown hv thi* 
I.ii : that di-siicH tend to "ari«4<' whfU the real feelin;;>< to which 
!h«'V • itrp—iNiMd Imv«' not U'en ex|H.'rienciHl f«ir w»me time " (t«i 
■ I i-.r«' Mr S|H'nrrr a^^ain). and that in other eases they arisi- 
tt^r r»'i ••L'ni-«'d I'-triction-*. If this In* true the Mre^s of deMtn* 
•i^-h* 'n Im" rrl:»*\i*d hv activitii's whi«h an* reprejMMiteil ifi 
• •nri' • *iori with th«ni, whirh ii a p-niTally ai'knowItNl;;*^! truth ; 

• •: i*\ *ri<' •li\t-r'*ioii of thi* olittruct«**l ener^ri**- into new channeU 

*Ki* I-. Wv Th»' lisi' iitti» ah*«orhin;; attention of nther activitie*^ 
\- M; SjM!i. ir jHit-* it. "l^'-ircs wht'ii uii;:r.ititii*il iHvonn- 
:•■. '.!• r .411 i tiM.ilIv ilii- away. 

It ?hi- i»i:tt! !>•• ;:r.int«'il then under my theory, desire niUi^t 
:.i->«- .ilw.iV* in it .iti fjetiMMit nf |iiiin ; the )»r«ychosi!« of i»1i<«trur 
'.•••i nri-*? )m' {Minful. On thi* |Miint Mime authorities .ire silent . 
I !irj«" |ii-»|M.i*inii »if thinkt-rs \%h«» ha\e di><'u<s.<d the suhj»'rt. 
■..wi\f!. Iff .i^rftnl ill fa\iiur **i thi-* vii-w ; such nifu, ft»r 
.r..t.i!i. .-. .1- I.«-k.-.* .1. S. Mill.- Wait/.' Voikuiinn.' Ikiin." 

// ' . . /. . r II....K II. .1. i|. X\i. jt :|. 

'i «M" ■ .< I • '•■•i«. ' »T \\i«.. •Mill •»: iiiitr »;*!. ' l^^r.,1 /'f I . j r . 

• ' /■• . v;. 9 n: A'/i j»;...M .1 1./ /ri.v. rh«|i. \iii. jiii i. .*•. 
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Ward,^ Bradley - and Sully.^ So well recognised is the fact^ 
that it has led to the pessimistic doctrine, as old as Plato, that 
all desire is a striving away from a present pain. 

Professor H. Sidg>vick indeed dissents, claiming that he finds 
desire often neutral or even pleasurable, but I think he uses the 
term too broadly, to cover the retrospect of a number of success- 
ive states; as I have attempted to show in my reply to a 
criticism by him of my use of the word " desire." * 

2. But, as I have already noted, the pain of restriction is not 
all of desire ; were there nothing more, cra^ing would then not 
be differentiated from it ; to complete the desire there must be 
added the ])ersistcnt image of the reiilis<ition of an unrealiaed 
objective idea. If realised this would bring the desire to an end 
and relieve its piin. 

The im|>ortance of this ]>oint is grasped by many of the 
later German psychologists ; but the Herbartian notion that each 
rise of an element in consciousness is a striding of a presentation 
iigainst opposition, has made the conception difficult to hold.: 
has made it hard to draw the line l)etween a desire and the 
genenil flow of consciousness, especially in expectation, which, to 
the Herbartian, would appear to l)e merely a marked case of the 
general striving for realisjition.^ 

A non-lK?liever in this Herlwrtian subconscious striving meets 
with no difficulty in this direction, each successive idea arising 
through associative stimulation (subjectively speaking). Elxpecta- 
tion is an idea which has the qualities of futurcness and of real- 
ness, and is (li.stinctly differentiated from desire, as I have defined 
it alxjve. 

The roalisjition in the case of desire may refer to an image 
only, as when we desire the prosperity of our offspring; the 
ivalisatiou must be for us, but in no sense that it must be a 
realisjition coming to us from the outside, as Bradley* seems to 
think needful. 

Whether these two elements make up all of desire is a 

question which may well l>e deferred for a moment in order to 

consider impf/Isr pruinr, which appears to me to l)c made up of 
two elements as follows: — 



^ Eni'ij. lirif., art. ** l\v<'lii»lri;:y." ' .Vim/, xliz. \k 17. 

^ T/u Hin.ina Miwl, xi. ].. 11*9. * Mi,!*?, N. S. i. iip. 94 iT., 400 ft 

^ Cf. l>roMs».'l). r^|n.iilly F-"}'. /\»/., § 11. *J. tjuoteil by Volkmann ; abo 
Volkiii;iiin. /.«/»/-. /'.".'/., ii. ^ 13l» ; Lij'ps, f/run'i. il. SnimlcUNM, jk 610. 
« J/iW xlix. ]K 21. 
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I. The |»^yihu-i'» ••{ |i:tiiifnl ol»j,t ruction ^*i >Y**ti'inic uiot'ir 
I ::*.iii*'«, f.'. .1 Mifhl iiiipulsf : :iii«l 

•_V Th*- iMT-i-^N-nf i!ii:i;^«' of till' r«*ali<%iiti(m of ;i <li*itirirtly 
:';..fi.r :nti\i!y: llii-* wv ju<l;:i' in ivHtvtii»ii woul<i, if rt•uli^'•li, 
■.•1:1:^ n-lu'f "f ihi' oli-.tniiii\t' |i;iiii. 

'I Imt inipuUi'-i alw.iV'i roiitaiii tli«* motor ulva is not 4|iit*stioii«*(|. 
Dmi tlifv ;ir(' .ilu.iv^ iKiiiiful in imt alw.iVH so cltNir, liiit I 
V. 'ik L«»t/i' i- ii>:ht whni lii» ti'lls iw.* ••TrirU' hiiul iirHpniii;:- 
::• }i nm (ofuhlo, uml /uar iiiriHtcti'i tier riiluitt (NltT tliH-h dt-r 
1 rirMh'-. ' 

Iiii|iiiUi*4 ill I hot U'roiiH* finphatio in ronsriounncHs oxrcpt 
-.ih*Tf !h«-ri' i- tli<*tiriit o|i|M>siliitn. nwl in all siuli 'Hmw I think 
:* u'l U- .i;jn'«-«l that rht* un«'asi»h"is i^ ilistinrtly {Kiinful. 

It till' rt'^trictioii of inipuJM* U* 1iri>k«*n down and tin; in- 
'.•inrTi\«« ti'iulfnciiw uink tlh-ni^'lvi's out, \vr havo tht* |HiyrlioM»-» 
^^ 111. h I ha\i' rallftl '•in^.tiiut fffliii;;^ " (('ha|i. II. JS I), wliirh. 
--'•l'-! oTiain romlitioiis of t-t »« in li nation ant! tixitv art* ralU^l 

W'v havi' tilth. 

1. ('ra\ini: 2. |)«*!»iri'. 

'.\. /'/i'^' ( I'liinl InipuU«*). I. InijiulM*. 

lit \%hi«h 'J and t an* ni«»to tlrVi'lo|x'd states, tliHt i^, rlcani 
:• !• ill* tiially, than 1 anij .'I. 

A- niotttr a<-ii\iti<*^ an* th<* last in thi* phviiiral MTirft whirh 

'-- jiri^ with •*! iniul.it iiiii, ui* -houlil rx|H*<-t ti> tinil "hiind ini 

!■ i!-- ' U>uTii| to, liMt nio:«t oft«'n :i|>)N'arin;z !i^ rtultft«s|Ui*nt t«>. 

»•. sTi«' Thin aiN'iinU with my own intnH|Hi'tii»n. Whih* 

> t;iri^ niav .i{>|N'ar ali»ni' it tondn \tt run into Tnrf*; on the 

'!i> T li ihil. Til* '■ otit-n a)t|Mars alone, without hrin^nn^ «'i cni\in^ 

I >*-:rt' .irnl iiii{iiilxf wi* -hiiuld rxjNMt to tiiid liiiniLiHy n*lat4-«l. 

]>• • ;•■ olp'uld naturally had to ini|iuUf, and should mo<t i»ft4*n 

. : .I'm! Iniunii til It. althiiiii:h wt> ^hould U* al>I«* to not«> rasfjt 

: -l.'ir" hIiiTi' iiiipiiUr -iw-m* to U* wantin;; **r only \iTy in- 

]■ ' '' < Ml tl:t' •itliiT hainl. Wf ^Imuld «'\)H-ot t4i Hnd im|>uUf 

.'.I,.' •{ii;ti* ilt^tiiii-t tt'tiii ilf^in-. antl not rallin;; «h'sin' into 

;■ J i'iiiiii'iliat*-l\ . 

N w i* -fi'iii-i to iiii- iltMi- th.it impuNe i** fa-'ily hi*ld a|kirt 

• • .t: .;. -ir.' nil th. "thrf hand, df-iii' i- in»t onlinarily «'on 

j.-id -ii'irii'lt" ti'iii iiii)Mil-r. Iiidfi'*! a f'liniiil.dili* array of 

\\'''. ■::•;•- '.A«- »}■• i>.>«i::iiii fha» iininil-i- > nf th«' \i'rv «'^!4**ni*«' 

1 I • 

• ■'. /« : 1"-'. « : .1I-. I.JI'i -. '•} *■»' p. *■*'.' 
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of desire ; for instance, J. S. MilV Lewes,- Volkmann,* Horwicz,* 
Wiindt,^ Hr)ffding,« SullyJ 

Still I am convinced tliat there are cases of desire which have 
little or nothing of impulse in them : such cases as the " desire 
to know,'' the "desire to recollect,'' for instance. These seem 
to me to be clear cases of desire ; but no impulse element in the 
state is appreciable. 

It seems i)roper then to exclude impulse from the essence of 
desire, but on the other hand we must acknowledge that desire 
can seldom occiu* without calling out impulsive activities. 

We here find exi)hination of another fact of interest, namely, 
that so many thinkei^s, and common folk in general, speak 
of desires as emotional. The explanation in this case seems 
to bo bound up with the fact that emotions are complex 
impulsive phenomena. As we have just seen, impulses are the 
most likely outcome of desires, and are therefore most often held 
together with desire in reflection. If our view be correct, there- 
fore, we should exped to find the desire phase very closely related 
with the distinct emotions. 

There is a tendency among certain thinkers to bring desire 
and aversion into relations which amount to identification with 
love and hate resi)ectively, by considering them determined by 
pleasure in the one ciise and by pain in the other.^ Desire 
especially is not infrerjuently practiciilly treated as a love phase^* 
and is sometimes referred to as a special member of the emo- 
tional group. ^^ This identification is impossible if my contention 
as to the constitution of emotion be granted. The desire states 
of emotion will be discussed later in another connection, conse- 
quently I shall say no more on this jwint here. 

I must hitcr consider certain theories which are in opposition 
to the views here expressed, but I think the way will be made 
plainer if before doing so we consider other related pains of 
restriction. 

Disappointments are ])ains of restriction of marked {<nve. 
The psychosis of disap|X)intment in my ^iew is made up of 



' J. S. Mill's edition of James Mill's Annhjsis, chap. xxiv. footnote M. 

* Probl^mSt 3rd si-ries, p. 248. ' Lrhrbi/rh d. Pgy., it p. 487. 

* Psy. Annhjsni^ Vol. III. chap. iv. ^ Phil. Studirn, VI. iii jl S73ff. 
*' (htflincs of Psy.y ehaji. vi. 2. c. ' Human Mind, iL p. 180. 

" Cf. Wundt, Phy. Psy., II. chap, xviii. : ami Hoflfdinp;, OiUliws of I^,, 
chap. vi. B. 2. ft. 

* (luyaii, Prub. dc V EMhitiquf conUmporahif, p. 17. 

^" I><'\ve«, Prob. of Life and Mind, Snl 8«'ries, pj>. 248, 357. 
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(1) The painful shock of the obstruction caused by the non- 
realisation of an expectant idea, that is, of an idea of future time- . 
quality, which is developed as real ; and (2) The persistent 
image of the non-realisation. 

If this definition be correct, we should expect to find dis- 
appointments complicated >vith desire, because the persistent idea 
in desire might or might not have the quality of expectancy. 

Desire, whether simple or complicated with impulse, must 
always have reference to future realisation,^ and if the non- 
realisation in this futureness be marked, desire would be met by 
the check of disappointment at each movement in the direction 
of realness in expectancy ; this should give us a special recognis- 
able state, which we have in what we call a wish. A wish is 
close to a desire, but we do not wish unless we know that the 
impulse is to be thwarted. ^ 

K the future non-realisation is not thought as positive, i.e. if 
the expectancy is not inhibited as soon as it appears, and if, 
when it is inhibited, the desire arises again toward expectancy, 
only to be again inhibited, we should look for another special, 
recognisable state, which we have in hope. 

If this be a correct analysis of hope, we should find that the 
shock of effectual non-realisation of the expectant idea would 
give us true disappointments in connection with it; and in 
fact we do speak of disappointed hopes as we do of disappointed 
expectations ; but not of disappointed wishes, nor of disappointed 
desires, unless we use the word " desire " too widely, to describe 
a distinctly expectant state. 

Certain other relations seem to corroborate the positions here 
maintained. 

JFe may desire what we expect and what we do not expects 
We may desire wliat we hope for and what we do not hope for. 
That is, desire is not dependent upon expectation for its appear- 
ance. 

On the other hand 

JFe may expect what we desire or what tve do not desire ; but, 
We can only hope for what we do desire. We do not hope for 
what we do not desire. 

It is clear then that expectation is not dependent upon desire 
for its appearance ; but that hope is dependent upon desire for 
its arisaL 



^ Cf. Drobische, Emp. Psy., }). 98, (luoted by Volkmann ; cf. Bradley, 
Mind^ xlix. p. 16. 

2 Wundt, Phil. Stud, VI. iii. p. 373 ff.; James, Psy., vol. ii. p. 486. 
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This appears tx) be because the ex|>ectation of hope is based 
ni)on the desire, Avhich, if not eli'ectually checked, forces ex- 
pectancy. The power inherent in the forces obstructed in the 
desire seems to attach itself to the idea of the outcome of the 
desire, which is thus given a persistency that forces reality 
upon the futureness and gives us expectancy ; so that we are 
compelled to alfernafhnifi of belief (hope), or to Jtjr^^d belief 
(expectation), in the reidness of the future idea. Thus it is that 
desire may produce hope and also ex}>ectation ; while hope can- 
not be induced Anthout desire, although expcctiition can. 

We may obtain a pain (|uite equivalent to disappointment by 
the mere breaking off of a current of thought which circumstanoes 
have forced upon us, and Avhich has iuA'olved a large and con- 
centrated exertion of force. ^ A man may compete for a prixe, 
realising that his chances are exceedingly limited, but if be put 
his soul into his Avork he will at the end find himself dis- 
appointnl if he fails, cA'cn though he knows that in the beginning 
he did n(>t in the least expect to be the winner. 

I have stated above my notion of the amdysis of the states of 
restrictive pain and their relations, in order that my reader may 
undei'stand, so far as may be, the meaning I attach to the terms 
when I use them. 

These definitions are made not without a knowledge that 
they are in opposition in ixirticulars to the Anews, referred to 
often aboA'e, of men whose opinion I consider of the greatest 
Aveight. The most important of these oppositions, however, I 
have not yet touched ujwn. 

I miLst noAv consider these with the hope of showing them to 
])e detennined by Avhat seems to me to be a too broad, and 
tlierefore inaccurate, use of terms. 

In very many cases in our CAervday life the appearance in 
oiu* minds of a sensory object is the signal for the rise of a desire 
relating to that object. This moans of arousal is common to 
the emotions also, and this fact adds force to the incorrect ^iew 
that desires are of emotional nature, Avhich A'icw arises, as we 
have already seen, from the common combination of impulse with 
dosire. But the idea of that object is not, I think, a part of the 
d«'>ire.'- The desire pro|>er is for something not realised : in 
the cases AA-hich le<'id to this vieAv the desire is for unrealised 
relations to the object of sense: and it scoms to nie that we 



* Cf. Sully, Huninii Mi mi, ii. ]i. 40. 

- CI. SiiUy, o}i. rit. ii. p. 19r5. in ojijtositioii. 
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iiiiiy eliminate thi^ latter vtitirely without cutting away tht* 
lirMix*, |»n>vicled the notion of the realisation of the unrealtiieil 
r«*Ution to thirt m^nAory object l)e retained, together with the 
te<«tnctivt* |Min of cniving. I see my frientlH at dinner; this 
iirtKlutiM the (h*Mire (which is a diHtinct matter) nuiyU* t4> 
n'HliM* the eating of the food which 1 am not doing, <»r t4> 
it^ili-H* the activities of comimnionship from which I am delvirrtHl. 
liut there are cam^n where the desire arises without such objective 
suggestion as I have here des<*nl>e<L Hunger may bring a desire 
t«i eat where no objective notion of fotnl has lieen presented to 
the mind. I dt^irc to read, but I cannot h(»ld in my mimi uitJt 
t't^ ti^jtirf any obje<*t which start oil the desire ; although I grant 
that I judp> u.^tmlly that some objtnrt must have stimulate<l it 
a<t#Miciati(>nal]y ; still, as it is not present to my min<l with the 
•{••Hire it cannot Iw of its esst^nce. 

Fitudly, the relation of desire to pleasure, scarcely referred to 
:hu« far, must be considered. 

In n;y view as alN)ve stati'<l, l>eyond its jKiin, nothing more 
i« ncccMary to <]esire than the |>en(istent image of the realisatitm 
of an unrealiseti objective idea. It is claime<l by a formidable 
nuniUT (»f authorities^ tbit this unrealised objective idea is 
.iUays an idea of pleasure. James Mill actually went so far as U» 
make ** the idea of the pleasurable sensation and the d<*sire of it 
nanicsi f(»r one and the sanje thing."' John Mill saw the weak- 
n«-«s of this extreme fNieition, and since the elder Mills <]ay statc- 
ukonts of thif* d<H' trine have Ikhui more and more guanle<] ; nntil 
tpiw w(* Hnd the champions of the <loctrine far from amrageous. 

Mr. Sully ^ d«K»s n<»t overl<M»k. as his predecessors in his own 
tongue hjive to^i often done, "that we desire many thing^ f,tf. 
kriMwIt*dge, virtue, others' happiness, without at the moment 
t Kinking of tht* attainment of the objects as pleasure yiehling " ; 
»nt «*till he ho[M»s ** yet to mrr* the general truth of the pro- 
>i«irion that wluit we Represent in desire is pli*asure- bringing." 

rbe«M' are not th«» wnnls of a man who feels hi«» fiosition 

• A' /. Jaiu»i Mill .lM#i/y«i.«. I hap. xiiv ); I*rofi**»or lUin .;.S>ii.vj« an// In 
' " f, Ua\k III. ; Si'l>:»irk Mrthtni t>f /jf/iiAf, rhap. ir. ; ; MArltrir«a < Ty;*^* 
• y.''n..ii' Th^'-nf, ii. *.*»il ; I*. Slo|ilirn Srirmrr tf KtJtifjt, chap, ii.; ; F. II. 
f'.-k i\' \ ViH'i'. xlit. : Wail/ [hhr. it. A'cy , § 40 ; Volkni^nii "f*. cil. ii. p. 
«r 1/ hm.tnn •/'. 'i'. p. ISV^ in oarn iii^ out ihi^ <l«"trinf i* Inl to th** 
. !.».%*■»• |»»*it:oii u,\\ thi" •inl of TriVi an*! inHtiiii-t iiiorrnii'iitn in thi- 
: :.!.!: n <*f \\.> original pUiHur*-. »-r :hi' t!ir»»»i!iK off of tlir oripnal jmni. 
f .: :*. I* . vil. lit \\.\* Tr,>f iii'l iii«>tiii<t rff«T to ra<ial ffft-^t*, an«l not at all 
• .r. i'lilu il pln^urv* ainl pMii. • .(n^i/t/ti*. rhnp. x\ir. 

Ii Mil Miui, n p. '.'1 • It« i'* niur. 
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secure. On the other hand, authorities are not lacking, especially 
among the o]){X)nents of hedonistic ethics, to combat the doctrine 
that the idea of a pleasurable end is of the essence of desire. 

It seems to me that the diiliculty here is due to a failure to 
keep apiirt the desire proper and the mental states which usually, 
but not 7U'ces,^tinlf/y attach themselves to it. We have already 
seen how this occurs with reference to desire and impulse. 
The case here appears to me to be quite similar.^ The satis- 
faction of desire is a pleiisurable psychosis, as is all relief from 
restrictive pain. That pleasure always results if the idea un- 
realised in desire is realised in its satisfaction is a fact which is 
soon recognised, and usually to the desire is quickly added the 
])leasunible image of the pleasant resultant Furthermore, 
ple!isura1)le ideas of pleasure to come are powerful stimuli to all 
activities, and, when the resultant is restricted, are powerful 
means of the production of desire ; but it cannot be denied, I 
think, that desires may occur for what is recognised to be indiffer- 
ent, or even iKiinful, beyond the pleasure of the mere action after 
restriction. As Volkmann^ stiys, "We desire originally not 
that of which we wish the enjoyment, but we cease to desire so 
soon as we are satisfied ; and desire knows well its own pain, bat 
not the pleasure which will arise if it is satisfied." 

That the relation to resultant pleasure is not of the essence 
of desire is, I think, clear from the fact pointed out by Dr. Jamet 
Ward-* that the strength of desire is not proportional to the 
intensity of the anticiiMited pleasure ; furthermore, it seems to be 
necessary, in order to defend the i)osition, to uphold what seems 
to me to be a false notion, viz. that the " representation " of a 
pleasurable ]>sycho8is must itself always l>e a pleasure.'' 

A pleasure in fact may, and often docs, produce a pleasure in 
" represenUition '' ; this ])leasure tends to ]>ersist and to realise 
itself, and when this realisjition does not take place we have an 
obstructive craving. There is not a corresponding action witk 
]:)ainful objects. To exj>ress it differently : usually the fact that 
a thing is recognised as a pleasure in representation acts as 

^ Ah a case in |K)int wc may note Professor Bain's remark {EmotumM mt4 
jnUf end of chap, viii.) : " Wh^n a man loses his enjoyment in hontiiig be 
cloes not continue to tlcsire hunting." This, of course, we must grant, but tilt 
fact h.is been mi.sinteri»reteil. Correctly hjwaking, we should say, '* WhcBS 
ni.in loses his tendency to hunt he will feel no desire for hunting after nsC 
from or nhstruotion to the act, and feeling no desire, the action of hnntiBg 
will give him no jilcasun*." 

- '7>. rif. ii. § l:iO ; rf. ii. § 14:^ •' Knnf. Brit., art. * ' rsychology." 

* Cf. Sully, Iftnnan Mind^ ii. |>. I'J?. 
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the Miniuhid to /or^, which, Ijciiig thwarted, pvcs iw denire in 
{*<)Wcrftil fomi ; aiul m) |kiiin in repretientation acts us a Htimulus 
J'» hAt«\ which, lK*in^ thwartiNl, gives us Hversion. But as 
plooMun* /vr .</■ iu* alK)Vt* tmUnl tends to pHNluce desire craving, 
uhilf fiuin /M'r .<#• does ni»t, no lielicf in the object as pleasurable 
i* rn»crsHary t4) de3<irc, although Iwlief in the object as painful is 
n't'i'KHarv t4) uverhion (Waitz). 

On the whole, I think the examples quoted by me from Mr. 
Sully are Hutlicicnt to break down argument in favour of the view 
under discussion, which bitter seems to me to be ade<|uately 
arcountetl for by the connections which I have al>ove suggested. 



APPENDIX H 

hCTAIl.S OF KVlbK.NTK 

I wish here to tr.ice with a little more fulness thjin N.'eme«l 
lN<»t in the Issly of the chapter the varying alge<lonic phaises in 
ni<>iit.4l •it,4t«*H where contents are fixtMl. 

This lHH*omes more ini|M>rtant U^cause Alf. I/i^hmann, in his 
rn{ii>rtant lltiu}44jf*ttz^ tlt\< mni.^'hiirhfn f!*Juhlslr}^H.<^ upholds 
thf «l*<tniieH: (A) that each I'TstfUumj, where the indiviiluality 

• f mind i^ unrhang<Ml, has attache*! to it a definite pleastiro or 
I mil ph.iS4* whi<'h always npjM^arH with it whenever it arises in 
prf*M*ntatioti ar representation ; and (B) that what seem to lie 
« h«inge.- of ph;uM* in connection with one and the same content art* 
ffjilly not due to the original content, but to additions <»f new 
prf44-ritationH of ditb^n'tit algnlonic tone. 

lb* doe4 not hesitate to give many instances which weigh 
a'^4in<>t his theory (p. Ki.'J ff.), and I fail to find convincing evi- 
li'Tire to ppAe his {Mwition 1{. The ex]H*riments ufion increase 
f t«*ni|h-r.iture (p. 17M), which at first sight seem to favour his 
i«« trine, n^ally give us a case in which addc<] complication of 
intent i« nn^fHisrtl :is the {Ktin takes the place of pbvisure. His 
;i« knonliNl^anent of a "Schwelle" (p. 174), and of a theoretical 
r^tutr.d |)i»int (p. isO), in |Ktssing out of pleasure int4» pain, 
jr.iriting ;i.H it d«H*s that there is a change of phase as to pleastins 
without change of nintfiit, argues in favour of the genemlly 
an «-pt«*«l vii'W that the |Kiin, where it replaces pleasure, in the 

• .iM^ under con<«idcnition, is reallv .ittache«l t^ithe ttanie content. 

I Au\\\ aAk my reoiler to use gn*at caution, as I shall try to 



• • 
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do, to avoid cases where there is a shifting of content with 
shifting of pleasure-pain phase. 

We naturally begin \nth the relatively simple states called 
sensiitions ; after that I shall ask the reader to consider the 
more complex fixed psychoses which we call the emotions. 

I shall make no pretence to logical completeness in this re- 
\iew of the sensational and emotional fields, although I shall 
lead the reader as far as our knowledge seems to warrant us in 
the distinction of fixed separable contents. 

Sensation 

It becomes each day more apimrent to the student of nen*e 
physiology that we are only beginning to comprehend the 
mechatiism of the sense organs and of their extensions, so to 
.s|)eak, toward and in the brain, and the reader must not expect 
to find here definite organic position referred to. 

The fact that in two successive cases we appreciate the same 
sensational content, involves, so far as we can judge, actiYity of 
the same organ in the two cases, and this postulate is all that is 
needed here. 

I shall endeavour in each case to note the phases — 

1. The pain of reduced acti\'ity. 

2. Indifference ; the practical al)sence of either pleasure or pain. 

3. The pleasure of active functioning. 

4. The j)ain of active functioning. 

5. The plttisure of rest after hyper normal activity. This last^ 
however, is so gcnenilly recognised that it would involve mere 
reiteration to dniAv attention to it in all cases. 

Let us Ix^gin with our most clearly defined sensations, ie. 
those which are least complicated with resultants in the more 
complex region of thought. 

TorcH. — Touch stimuli which have become habitual and 
which do not recur normally are distinctly " missed." 

We exiKirience the painfulncss of itching, which is removed 
by nibbing of the parts to which the disiigreeableness is referred. 
Itchin*:' too is increased bv increa.se of the flow of nutriment to 
the superficial organs, i.r. by increase of the capacity for action 
without increased actinty in the organ ; inflammatory conditions, 
warmth, and indirectly even the nibbing which itself at first gives 
relief, \nll proiluce this ad<led ca|>atity and the itching pains. 

Indifference a])|>ears in our failure to notice the constant toach 
stimulation pr<xlucc<l by our clothing. This common occurrence 
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must be reiiiembered (1 ; that the li^ht t(»uch, hv acting with wide 
leverage of the surface hairs u\x)u the 8U]>erticial nerves, may produce 
verv strong action in the nerves affected ; and (2**) that much of the 
effect of tickling is due to the intensity of spasmodic movements which 
are connected with it ; and (3**) to after affects of disgust and the like. 

Hl-LAT and CoLD nerve terminals have been isolated by Blix, 
Goldscheider, and Donaldson ; and Lchmann has lately added to 
our knowledge of their activities. 

It apj)e;irs from his inA'estigations ^ that certain temperature 
stimuli which distinctly affect the heat terminals (i,e. that bring 
sensjitions of heat) also slightly aff*ect the cold terminals. There- 
fore there is a range of medium temiMjratures which affects at 
the siime time both the heat and cold spots. 

These facts Avould lead us to expect (1 ) that where large 
surfaces are involved, normal tem|K»nitures would produce prac- 
ticidly iiidiffcrcnt, and hence unnoticed, heat and cold sensations : 
(2°) that any sharp departure from the normal in the direction 
of heat would bring at first pleiisure, which would be great if 
the conditions preceding had involved subnormal stimulation of 
these heut teiminals (e.g, when one approaches a iire after expos- 
ure to frosty air) ; but that, if continued, a condition of warmth 
l>ainfulness Avould ensue, coupled Avith a ci-aA'ing pain which would 
be satisfied by a change of stimulutioii in the direction of cooling 
(e.fj, Avhen one has been long in a hciited atmosphere there is a 
distinct demand for fresh cooling breezes); (3 ) that any sharp 
de[)firture from the normal in the direction of cohl would bring 
at first pleasure, Avhich would Ikj great if the conditions preced- 
ing had involved subnonnal stimulation of these cold terminals 
(t'.ff. Avhen one stej)s from a heated room into the cool fresh outer 
air) ; but that, if continued, a condition of cold painfiilness 
would en"5U0, coupled with a craving p:iin, which would he 
satisfied by a cliange of stimulation in the direction of warmth 
(/'.//. Avlien one has been long in the cold, heat is appreciably 
crave<l). 

Tlie examples I have given as I have stated these \*arious 
con«litions. and others Avhich will readily fK'cur to the reader, 
show, I think, tluit the facts corresjx>nd Avith our expecta- 
tions. 

(i'j The wide distribution of the cohl and heat spots would 
lead us to expect that, as in the ax^o of touch proper, the plea- 
sure capicity of any one s|X)t would l>e small, and that summa- 
tir)ii of stinndi AA-ould ho iieces«arv to bnng cold or heat ph 

* Oj>. clt, !•. :;.'. 
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into conAciounness. Thin ap-ves with ox|H»rii*iife. On the (ither 
h;irHl. wt* fihouUl hxik for cx>nditions uf heat and cc>Ui |)ain under 
extreme conditionn of HtiniulHtion. 

litiniin^ piiinH over limiU'd area<i aro familiar to all, and our 
|Miych«>-|ibyfiiciHt>i ' tell uh that they are pro<lucible by extreme 
i^ttmuUtion of isi>lat<*<l ii|»otH : it ^H*mA more <]iiticult to <»1>tAin 
«-(>ld |iainH from the stimidation of iMolatetl cold H|iotJ4 (lA*hmann 
t>u^;;e<>tf( that thift w liecuiim* the cold re<]uceM the ca]Micity of the 
nerve fur action) ; the fiuinfulneHM of touchin;^ extremely ctild 
iHMheii with limited arejis of c«»ntJict is familiar t4) all. Acute 
<*(»1<] and hurning act like cutting, proliahly afriH:ting the huIk 
t utaneiiUH nervert. In reHiH:ting uiM>n thin Mihject, it muKt not 
U' forgotten that many of the plesiMiralile and jiainful etTi*ctM 
i^nlinarily c(»iinect<Nl in our minds with thermal changeM are 
r«*ally «lue to cin'ulatory alterations. 

TllK Mrs4 ii^\R Sknsatioxs. -If any muHcle, which we are 
.i<<-u»tonHNl t4i us4« fre<|uently« fails of exercim*, we feel the |iaiii 
«if craving. The motionlcM student working in his study has 
hi» attention drawn from his work by denuind for the exercise 
to whirh he is accustonuHl. 

Iiiditference in mus4*ular jurtion, however, is very fre«|ucnt, :ib 
.i{»{iears from the fact that if we delil>erately turn our attention 
to onlinary muM'ular activities we |M*rceive their ntincident 
{»^v(-h«H4*s without finding them either appreciably |iainful or 
pl»-*i.'*ur;»ble. 

Plciiftures here an t*lsewh«Te are most notable aft<*r rest, and 
.■•|w«ially after constniin^^l rent, iis the walker well knows. That 
I hi* pI«M'»ure dccrejises nipi«lly ha the muscular exen-ise contiiuies 
.u-«-ord<> with «Mir law. 

Tht* |iain of (>x4-es.Hive muscular action is so well known as to 
U' typical of |ioin. 

The pleasures of relief after excessive muscular activity de- 
•••rvi" nit*ritioii Ikiviuso they are alsi» typical, as in the rest of the 
Mr*-*! walker who thn)WH hitum^lf U|ion the gr<»und. The pleasure 
T.iktii in Uithini: is to some extent at leaj»t, due to the relief 
::«»fu .utivity of all <iUp|Mirting musrl<»s. 

Ti**!!:. The .'M'tivity of the t;iste organs is a«* yet little 
iTi.!» i^t*!*-!. Liio rxpTiments seem to show that there are dis- 
Ti'i. t ^juit-* UjN»n th«* gu^tatiiry surfaces which serve to |>nNluce 
!h«- .i(ti\ine<« coincident with |Mrticular tjistes.'* 



• ■ I^-i.iiitiiii. "f* • .' p. 't.'. 
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The craving for tastes to which we are accustomed is well 
knoA\Ti : for the bitter of the olive for instance. 

The pleasure of gaining the satisfaction of our cravings for 
these same tastes, and the i)ains coincident \vith excessive sUmu- 
lation of them, are recognisable also. 

That all tastes, if made continuous, become disagreeable hu 
been denied by Herbert Spencer, €,g, in the case of sweets, which 
he says arc always pleasant ; but I am fond of sugar, yet 
appreciate well the disagi*eeableness of satiety, and know of the 
case of a friend who actually disliked sweets except in minute 
amounts. The fact that saleswomen in candy-shops require no 
especial restraint to keep them from eating the sweets they seD 
certainly goes agiiinst Air. Spencer's statement ; especially as he 
holds that a pleasure is that which "we seek to bring into 
consciousness and to retain there." 

Conij)lex tastes may be explained thihs. A special taste ofien ex- 
perienced may retiuire the action of new elements a*^, 6**, y*^ ; now if 
another substance tiisted calls for a different combination as a** "',6*^,^* "* 
then the origans of a and y will be left in condition fitted to act plea- 
santly, and if an article requiring the use of a^, y- be presently placed 
in the mouth, the elements ready to act will be a^^ y^, and the resolting 
taste should be pleasant. Certain it is that contrast of taste hringi 
I)leasui*e ; that after *' re%ft " from ta>ting sugar, «.(/., sugars are pleasant 

Smell. — Too little is known of the action of the orgpms of 
smell to Avarrant ()ositive statement as to distinct organic action 
in any wise. However, we may note that longings for certain 
smells are known, that iiulitrcrence to ordinary smells is pre- 
valent. The pleasures obtained from certain perfumes are weD 
rec(>^niso<l, as is also the fact that these soon fail to delight and 
become disiigreeablc. 

That some sniclU always are kno\\ni in painful phase indicates 
that in certain lines we have little jdeasure capacity. I re- 
meniber well once having been aroused from serious thought in 
a mi I way carriage by a delicif)us odour, and the words " What a 
<lelightful ]»erfume I " were actually formed in thought. Almost 
immediately the smell changed to disiigi'eeableness with growing 
intensity, and there appeared evident the intensely disagreeaUe 
smell emitted by a polecat which had l>een killed by the train. 

Sensations of the Alimentary Canal. — Under our 
theory, as the alimentary canal must be the i>iul of the system 

•if Viiit<«-h;;.iM Invf Im.i'ii tr-j»»-.it"d i\\n\ wideiit-d in s«'«»jk», and Iiis mnilts 
linl. l»v Dr. ('. li. Ibna «)f Nfw Voik. 
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whi'h h.w Ikmmi ltni;ii*Mt ilcvt*ln|KHl in th«' nuv. wo should (•x|N*ct 
:! 'ii U' -M fully ar<'oiiitn«Nlatiw to the calU \i\niu it tli;it imlitfer- 

• Ti't* ^huuhl Im* thf only |)h;iH> ('oinnion, |>I(MMiri* ki'Moiii mu'Ii. 
■• It juih nf iiv«Ta<'tioii always |)(>iisil»lf. 

Thit !•« fx.i« tly what w<* HikI in the hiwor alinit'iitary rarml. 
Th*' >t<mui-h in a j.itrr (]<*V(*l<i|iiiioiit in tht* liiolopcal hii^tory of 

• •fir nii'«'. ati«l rihouM U* ('X{M»ct<*4] t4» act with inon* uoconiiiKNla- 
u*»u aihl with li*sH ariMirary, h<» that Mtrpliis ston^l fort't* fur 
'tniiiiml activity ini^ht )h* «»x|ic(*t4*(l to a<viniiulat«* and pleaMirc 
"! ji'tion U' jMMiHihlf. 

/'■MN -i/ ' V'iri/w. — llun>;vr is duo to HVHtomic lark nf nutrition, 
ao IS »h4iwn hv itH alio viat ion hv tho intnMlurtion of nutritivo 
«-ri*'ni^ta int<> tho into.^tina] canal. Tho stomach and tho roKt of 
rh»- di;;o«i!vo '•v-^totn Un'onic accustonic<l t4) action at ro^ilarly 
vi!«Tniitcont |>«Ti«MU : jw thoso |N'ri«Nls n*<*ur wo should ox|M»ct 
T'l rind an acciiniulati«)n of nutrition in tho.so organs which would 
ri«>rtn.illy In* artivo, and a coniio<|Uont restriction «»f tho iu'tivitii*^ 

• ••iin«-«-t«*<l with tho supply of this nutrition: this iii doubtlo*^** 
*h*' -oup-i* of hunger ; tnr pnivi^iion of fiNM] to tho alimontary 
*v-t«'ni. pro*lu«iii^ activity. roli«»vos hunpT and pvon us tho 
]»I*M«iiro of acti\ity attondant u{Hin tho us4* of Kurplus st'ins] 
f'-r- »'. If th«' |uin woro «»no of ovor action, wo Khould oxj>oct it 
••♦ ••tritinno until di*»into;4rativo action sol in, which would deMtn»y 
!!i** iM{i;il»ii!ty of artioii. Itut if it )h* a [tain causo<l )iy failure 

• •f noriii.il Htiinulu^ to n«»nn;d actiiui, then if no Uhh\ \h* ^vcn wo 
-h'>uM «\)M-ct at tirs? jtain, which would coaso afK*r now channcU 
: 'r th«* M'mhI »ti{iply w«>ro o|H*no4l up, ami tho ino<«t wo should 
!— 'k f«>r Would 1m> an atn^phit- conditi<m aftor prohinp*d lack of 
r •■! . until this hap|HMi(Ml a [Miuor of rocu|N*ratioii lioin^ ro 
•.k;fi»-»i .Iii-t Hiii'h fatt-* wo find; <trooloy, in his d4*MTipti«in <f 
'*;.• -'irfiiiii;:* I if hi** !*«'l.ir K\|NMlitioii. says that aftor a few davi* 
••jo iis'-n •■••a'iiNi to surtt-r hun^*r |Kin;:s and IjCWoh ^ivon cortaiii 
: *!. * whi'h «oi mliorato this statement.* 

Ttit* |kiiiis nf o\ora«'tion in tho stomach arc coniplicati*«l with 
>t.TL- Mt ntU'^'ular di<4t«*n->ioii. I»iit arc indc4*<l M«»|karato ; t<Ni lun^ 
. f.'irriiii ;:i\in;:i»f a ^tpplv of Uttn\ produces a tinnl |iiiinfulnof>- 
.■.! .•ft*M rh«» P'tlfX of \oniitiii;;. 

IiiiK^i i-* aU'i dttorniinod \*y Ry-tomic want^ ; hut is 

Iur«:n /.-.-r^*'!' n • *' A"' /i ■•», \: 17»'i ^av*. " riiiMnii. hIk'Ii wanting 
• •'. r\ out li'-.i ilv. laitiv A.O .1 • ^li tu tK< ir lari-iit^ for mil anil fr^m am* 
---r-f.. m «'rri»i7 '•« t r/.'j»/. ' It !• h» ri" aawith all rrji|i%ftur |«in». 
■ . • .1 i ••iT\*'.M* •ttiri^i- :ii "'nf *''i::ku :ua\ \* r-'lu-'Cil \t\ «all^ fi>r rnvr^'v in 

I* 
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localised in the fauces. It imiy be reduced by bathing (absorp- 
tion of water through the skin) ; and thii^st which is due to local 
causes, cjj, summer he^it producing large blood supply to the 
head, may be relieved by holding water in the mouth as well as 
by swallowing it. 

The extreme thii*st felt by cholera patients, and which arises 
from the great loss of fluids in the system, which is a symptom 
of the disease, is found to be alleviated by the subcutaneous 
injection of water raised to a specific gravity approximately 
equal to that of the blood. 

Thirst pain is relieved by drinking, which gives great plea- 
sure. This shows it to Ikj a piin ciiused by restriction of normal 
activities. The pain of over-action is not known because the 
system rejects so easily all surplus fluid. 

Kespiratory Sensations. — As in the case of the alimentary 
canal, the organs of res])iration require a supply of material to 
act upon, or their functioning is deranged ; but here the demand 
is immediate if there be a lack, as the supply is normally 
constant. 

The im(X)rtance of the work done by the organs in question 
would Iciid us to look for an emphatic pain where they eouM 
not function. The constant need of the system for oxygen bring* 
to the lungs an accumulation of blood requiring aeration ; if air 
is not given we soon have the conditions to produce craving 
])jiin in the parts supplying the lungs and more or less gener- 
idly in the Avhole system. This is the terribly painful condition 
of asphyxia. Where air becomes rarer the tendency to this 
])ain would a])pear to )je natural, and the apparently opposite 
effect in the case of those moving gradiuilly into higher aiti' 
tudes is due partly to general exhilaration of the circulation, and 
partly to the hyj)ernormal action in the lungs. 

Indifference exists Avhere the air supi)ly is normal and the 
lung action normal : notwithstanding the indifference we can 
dearly appreciate the action in respiration, it is not un- 
conscious. 

As to tin? pleasurable phase note Bain, who says, "This 
pleasurable seiis;ition is felt only when we ]>as8 from a lower to 
:i higher dejrree of aeration. We may experience it at any 
time by hoMini: in the breath for a little and then allowing it 
full play": or, in other words, by enforced rest allowing the 
tissues to accumulate energy, and then by the full action wM^lnng 
use of that surplus iK)wer we have in sti)re. 

The iMiin of over -action in the lung, a|)art from mere 
muscular {uiin, wc should not exi>ect to find emphasised, for it 
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in luini to conceive how stich overactton could uke place ; the 
forcing into the lungs of more oxygen than could be tised woukl 
not cauiie the organs to he over-active, and other abnormal 
0tat<*a wotild be so imme<liately complicated by other emphatic 
activities as t^) mask the respinitory |)ains of excess even if they 
occurred. 

When we turn to aural and optical sensations especial care 
is re<|uired to seimrate the sensation pure and simple from the 
r«implicate<l effects which are produce<l by and usually woven in 
with the sensations. 

HiURiN<i. — It is verv difficult to reach conditions where air 
vibrations are absent. Still the ** silence which can bo felt '* 
«i(>ul>tli*s8 gains its effect largely from the oppressive fiain due 
to Uck of stimulation of an organ which has ))een usually active. 
I have noticed this distinctly in passing through a warehouse 
which was stored with wool, in which I ex|)erienced an 
opfiression located in the ear. 

Onlinarv soumis are evidently practically indifferent: 
•« Minds, '*go in one ear and out the other," as the common 
saying is, without attracting any attention. 

A more noisi* of heightened! degree after proper rest is highly 
pleasurable, es|»ecially to children and savages ; fmt for cultivated 
}ie«»p)e even, this is so where soun<ls have long been wanting. 
Il^irmony and melody, while hjiving their foundation in action 
of parts of the ciir, an* nwWy cerebral, and find their explanation 
elsewhere ; but, as I^>t7.(» says,^ a |H*rfectly clear and well^us- 
taincvi note «loes of its€»lf protluce an unmistakable feeling of 
pleasure. Chi the other hand, the {lains proiluce<l by excessive 
not««^ by explosions, by the Hluirf) rasping sounds of l>oiler- 
mjiking. for instance, and «>f mere loudness of pure tones, is well 
reo»gni«»eil. The pleasures of rest obtained after extreme aural 
'Stimulation are so typicsil that they deser\'e especial mention 
here. 

SK.irr. — Kffwts produrtMl by total darkness are largely mixed 
with other impressions: for a {terson with normal sight an ex- 
{i9*nence of total lack of ethereal vibrations is hanl to conceive 
of . for some action on the retina must take pla(*e, even if not 
4iifli<ient to give us any defiiiiteness of impression whatever. 
Stjll there is a fM*nse of oppression after l>eing long in the dark 
whirh is prolsibly jKirtly ix^ular, as is indicat^Ml by the distinctly 
<irular delights obtaintnl by thi* return of light, as for instance 
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when we come out of the deep darkness of a mine or tunnel, into 
a moderately strong light. It is very difHcult, however, to reach 
any condition of hypernormal action within the pleasure bounds : 
the very numerous accommodative mechanisms of the organ, eye- 
brow, lash, lid, and the marvellous iris-screen, tending to prevent 
all hypernormal stimulation. The vast mass of optic effects are 
practically indifferent. The piiin of excessive action, however, 
is known to any one who suffers with his eyes. 

Here again the pleasui'e of rest is typical. Kest in darkness 
after excessive light brings marked pleasure widely diffused 
throughout the head, the imrt most nearly connected with the 
eye action. 

The Emotions 

Let us noAv consider the much less simple states ordinarily 
called the emotions. 

That they pass through the diverse states of pain and 
pleasure is often incidentiilly acknowledged by men of opposed 
schools of thought. When we undertake a careful review of 
the subject, however, not a few difficulties confront us. 

As we have seen, the emotions are complex psychoses made 
up of diverse elements, some of which vary from individual to 
individual, and in the siime individual from day to day. In 
siHMiking of them as fixe<l psychoses, therefore, we can only refer 
to the relatively unchangeable elements : those which are always 
])resent when the state is recognised as an emotion with a spedd 
name. We shall be comi)elled to avoid mention of all fine emo- 
tional nuances, Avhich are what thev are lx»cause of the relative 
imi)ortunce of the variable elements in their formation. Further- 
more, except in certiiin I'elatively unimi)ortant directions, we are 
unable to fix the organs coincidcntly active Aiith these comjdex 
states : Ave are therefore unable to regidate the conditions of 
stimulation as we are in the case of the sensations. 

We have already seen that the cajxicity to experience certain 
phases of plea.'iiu'e or of i>«iin in connection iiith sensatioDS 
varies with different {leople, and in ceitain cases a phase may be 
all but undiscemible ; this variation l>ecomes of more importanee 
with the emotions; for as pleasure-jwin refers to the "welfare" 
of the nerve tissue, and the emotions refer to the "wolfaLre''of 
the individual or racial orgiinisni, we should expect to find the 
development of the former ovfr})owere<l by that of the latter, 
luider tho laws of survival : we should look to find iiracticaBy 
an entire loss of capiicity for plcasure-giiining with certain emo- 
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!i«'rt« th.tt .in* tli-triiiii'iital t«i thi* nu*<\ aii(] a 4'orr(*A]N»ii«liii^ 

• tii;*}Li«i- lit |>l(MMir<' r:i|Ki4'ity in nmiKvtioti with thosti that an* 
iii\.tiita;:i*<>U'>. NO that tht' |kaiii phiuc will Ik* all Imt unknown 
'•VI th thrni 

\Vr .uv aU«» tr«iii)i|(N| hy (liv«T;jt»nt torm tiKi^r, ami hy 
> .i: •'ii*-<*nf*f* in attachinL' i«> oik* psyrhosirt tht* nanif of an<tthi*r 
whi« h 1-4 nnlv Kv rhaiK'f oft«*n rxiHMimaMl with it. 

t''>n->i<lf>rini: thrs<* ilitlirultics I i^hall not undtTtakv t4» <liHous<« 
luoit- th.m thoM* typir.il rniotionK nifntioncil in (*hap. II. 

Thi" •'niotii>n.ii pi»u[», .loy. Sorrow, l>roa«l, Kdirf nmy 1m* lH"4t 
1 ••ri'*i«lt*ri*ii tii'^t. 

Tlh"^', a-4 It h.i.H InM'n in<li<-at«*«l alMivi*, ap{H*ar to Ih* th«* roin 
:«i»*ii!- lit in« ii'.iM* or ilfrrrav i»f f^rniM'al >yst«'niif artivitirs : in 

• \»rv l»roa«l M'n«4t», thrrcfrnv, tlu*v niav U* I(Mikt*<l uiMin an 
:•.•!«•? i-ni pha-ir-* nf oni* onioiii»ii. 

\i .liiv Im- tlu' p-'Vi-hir I'oinriiliMit of in<*rt*asr fnmi p*nvral 
!.>':7:i.il to pMirial hy|H*rnornial arti\ity, then «*vi<lt*ntly joy vau 
'•'Ay )m> known in thi* pha!*!*^ of plcaj^nrc of activity or |i!un of 
A* M-. ity. 

Now joy i-* rxiilt'iitly a typiral pleasurahlo amotion, jw wi* 
•h"iili| i'\|NMt it to In*. Thi» ploaMiri'M of joy, however, like all 
•frh»r pU-a-uri's an* evaiiCM-ont : tht'V an* Hhort-livtH] : wt» Hnd 

• •-ir*4'l\«-4 automat ir.illy ivaMui; from tho MroUf^ artivitiort which 
u>uM U' |Kiinful and (li!<iii\antap*ous in exccHK. The priiiri|iiil 
p!»M-urt* Ml joy i-i in it** first intensity; the pleasure <|uiekly 
w.ininj. 

Th.tt .1 \rry intent* joy niay InTonie iKiinful. and that it may 
'••.id u* '{111! k t>\hau«tiiiii. M-rioiisly atl'iH-tin;! the HyAt««m. in wrll 
kii*«un. 

If SiiKKi»\v U* tht* jHVihir I'oinrident of deereano fnim a 
»Vi'»- "I ^'•■n»*r.il activity in the ilirei'tion of ^enend Mduionnal 
.f*.\i?v. •*«>rrow uijl f\idfntlv In* kni»wn onlv in the iiham; of 

• kin 'if ri'-traint. Thf an;:ui-h of the first state of ^ef i- 
.j.iil.f I.-.« inixt'il with {t-iin- of hy|Hrn<irnial Mrain : liut U'yond 
•f.i-. .iiid wln-n- L'liif i-* of joh'^ Miiitinuanee, the jnun in one of 

■ Tir»->«ion, .1- i- f\i«i«ihfd )»v llh* f.irt that the rfUiiHlv for 
-•rr"« ihtin- .dwavs jonks to iii«*ifM-4> of ixeni-nd ai'ti\itv. W** 
'.%'<•' *''\r Mirntwini; frii-nd f«n a walk . we anan^re to lirin;: 

-I'.M- \uu\ fi»ivi*l iil»j»'it'» t«i attnii't hi- attention. The fii'^t 
: ..i'K «»f .ifi-iii;: a«'ti\ity in uei'piriL' i** n-iNipiim-*! a"! a relief and 
.• di'^Mri'tlv )iii*.i«iir.diii>. It i- oiif of tin* ini'^fortunrii (»f mjin'h 
r.f ?r. If h'* I' itf.ijwdtlf «'f j-rofu-M' wi-i'pinL", a«* a woman i.-, under 

• .••piiti«»ri- if \:i\*'i 

I • .• ;.!. I- ii.' whiili I-. i.dli-d the ** hixurv «»f Ln"i«'f >■* n«'i 
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grief proper. " There is a pleasure," says Aristotle, " in mourn- 
ing for departed friends under circumstances of distress and 
danger ; they are brought as it were before us, exhibiting all 
those qualities which had formerly excited our kindest affec- 
tions." ^ He thus gives the key to the apparent anomaly. The 
pleasures are not of grief, but are connected with the cauise of 
the grief and with the state of quiet contemplation which grief 
implies. 

If Dread be the psychic coincident of an enforced repression 
of general activities, then here, as in the case of sorrow, we should 
know no phase but that of general painfulness occasioned by 
restraint, the pain being relieved by activities ; and this acoordi 
Avith experience. 

Relief from either sorrow or dicad must, under our theory, 
be of necessity a state of pleasure arising from the use of 
surplus stored force accumulated during the restraint. Thut 
relief is always pleasurable will not be denied. 

Now let us consider the group of emotions discussed in 
Chap. II., which involve specific combinations of distinct acti^itieft, 
which may themselves vary in intensity in relation to organic 
conditions, and which must therefore be expected to give 
psychoses of varying algedonic phase, viz. Love, Anger, Fear, 
Surprise. 

LovK, under my definition, is the psychic coincident of that 
complex of instinctive reactions which if allowed full develop- 
ment would lead us, in a condition of receptivity, towards the 
object loA'ed. 

What I call love is well known in the condition of cranog 
where there is restraint upon the love, or loss of an object by 
which love has often been elicited. 

Love too is often indifferent, but is lM?.st known in its phase 
of pleasure. Love cravings if satisfied always bring a hi^ 
degree of pleasure ; but the pleasure of love activity may occur 
without any preceding cniving. 

That there is a love so intense that it amounts to a pain I 
think Avill l)e agreed : that limited form of love which is indaoed 
by an effort of vriW, under the persuasion that the object of it 
<leserves our love, is very likely to be felt to be onerous. 

The pleasure phase of love is, however, on the whole the 
oniphatic phase, and evidently it is one of those cases mentioned 
alK)ve in which developmental laws would naturally lead us to 

* Jihetoric, lkK)k I. cliap. ix. 
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liMik for an emphottis of the pleasure phai«e and an almut^t total 
Lu'k of |iain en)ph;i«iH, Wause a continuance of lovahleneiiH 
.tnion^ the more highly (leveIo{)e(l of our race must lie of imi 
great imfiortanre. 

An<;kk in the {Mvchic coincident of that complex of intttinctive 
rt'Actionfl which if allowed full development would lead u« to pro- 
cihhI t4iWHrd the olijecl of anger with hostile action. 

It irt evident that, in a cert^iin stage of development, anger 
must have Imhmi a mo«tt pn>tective reaction (and this stage ni 
the long history of evolution is not so ver>' far away), hut thiit 
nowallay^ among the highly civilised, it must lie detrimental 
sktul no longtT ailvanUigeouM. 

We shfMild ex|HH:t therefore to finil it desired, and pli^asunible 
if] the satisfaction of desire, among those of h>wer development ; 
< Kxrasionally among those of a higher class whose animal nature 
i« pre<lominant ; and among children, who are in miiny res|>ectH 
n*<luplications of their mivage ancest<irs. 

The luivage or hrut^il nit!ian, and the vigi>rous >)«iy. find 
themselves **s|K>iling for a tight," and make causes of contention 
nith fwTfectly harmless |MN>ple just for the satisfaction of ful- 
tillc<i anger.' 

lUit fortunately the day of anger emphi&sis is |)ast and gone, 
for mont cultivat^'d |»e4iple. and for them its pleasure phase is 
•^ti'tHtnl hy games in which anger is simulatetl ; hy Inixing, hy 
the killing of harmless deer, grouse, or fish. With many junong us 
^nger is S4» invarialily p.iinful that it is found actually necessary 
t4>4Uy hy our «*thical writers to argue that there tire such states 
.t4 malevolent pleasun*s.* Anger being {lainful lea<ls to the 
.tvoiiiance of object 4 which if approachecl would lea<l to the 
.inger reaction for our own protection, and thus Uiathing and con- 
i»'ni|it give place to wnith. 

FV.AR in pleasant ph.ise we should not ex|>ect t4i fin<l empha- 
«iM*«l ; for evidently such emphasis woultl intluce us to place 
«»«n»elves too often in <langer. Nevertheless, as Mr. Rain says, 
"a slight fear with j*|HHHly relief occurring in times of dulne«s 



' Tlxt (irr<>kt wcrt- iif«rtr tlif a^v tii which anpr wm ftdrttntsi^vouft, stid 
k.'DooK thftn It WAA A««ount(Ml ti% a wt*Il*iTc<iKiiiBed nMans of plramre* 
^- ttin^. H<mn*r *•)'• »nj:er U i»wiN»ti»r thin hon^y. Arintotl** (/iArloriV, 
\'^<^k I. i\\M\*. \i.> trll^ 114 ** Kt'vrti)^ U pleaiant, for it i« delightful to 
StAin that of uhtrh the {»ri\.ition it ni<Mt |«infal, sd«I mrn highly iDJunnl 
Af tormrnt«^l with llw lhip»t of Tpng»*snrr. " PUto in thr PhiUbuM sJ«o 
• {»^ak« of ih*' |.lr»*iirf of 4nk*»r. 

• Ktri-'* in hii AV/'HK.iff «>/■ f '. ..'1- #:m tell* 111 thit r»"iM*iitiiirnt i* alwAvn 
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and stolid comi)osure, acts like a stimulant of the nervous 
system. In the flush of high Ixxlily \igour danger only 
heightens the interest of action and pursuit." 

Schiller tells us ** Gnisse und Schreckbarkeit konnen also in 
gewissen Fallen fiir sich allein eine Quelle von Vergniigen 
abgelwn." 

It seems unreasonable to suggest that the frightened flight 
of the stag is in the beginning |)iiinful, involving as it does 
activities for which the animal is well prepared. 

Aristotle, it will ])e remembered, claimed that the tragic 
poet had to procure pleasure from pity and /«//*. 

We all '^ occiisionally find ourselves desiring to take small 
risks ; the gambler actually desires and finds great pleasure in 
what would l)e acutely painful feai*s in other men, he having 
encouraged the development of those conditions which make 
fear pleasure possible." ^ 

In such cases the thought of the pleasure to be obtained 
ol>scures the painfulness of the desire. Not so, however, in 
the notably painful state of repression of the instinctive 
tendencies to go away from the disadvantageous, which is 
known as aversion, 

Avei-sion, the desire phase of fear, is so marked a state that 
we do not think at first to consider it in any respect as a fear 
])sychasis. Of course it will not conUiin the major elements of 
fear |)anic, — no repressive jxiin does contain as its emphatic 
element the represse<l i)sychoses, but the systemic elements 
which go \nth the i)iiin as we have already seen. It does, how- 
ever, contain some of the elements of fear, as its very name 
implies its expression to be tuntinff ainii/ from the object that 
l)rings it into consciousness ; and, moreover, it is relieved by the 
instinctive fear activities. 

Turning from this desire phase, Professor Rnin tells us "in 
fictitious terrors . . . the sting of terror is most effectually ex- 
tracted." **Some minds can endure a large amount of this 
element, having that robustness of mind that can throw oflT the 
pjiin." However, there tan be no doubt that "a genuine fright 
is 'an experience of pure misery." **The state of reaction or 
relief from terror is chunicteristic as a mode of delight/* Mr. 
I5:un thus acknowledges fear as pleasure of activity, as pain of 
activity, and as plea>un' of relief. 



' •.Miotel, I bclievf, from lYnfrssur liain. My notes liere are incomplctr. 
Ct. :il>M W'.iiiilt, r/ni, /*>'/., viil. i. |i, .'ii."*. Hriv, however, the p]tfa$an ii • 
inixt-d oiiv. 
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Ofio iif lh«» |>niiri|Nil elements i»f ple^uure i:oiiiiccUhI with th«* 
S'lKlinie is «li»iilitlesj4 fcjir in its pleasuniMe phase. Awe in a leiw 
riLifkcvl pha>t* of the sjinio c(>ii«litioii f>f fear. Fear in nifiKt 
M^iL'illy <K*i*;iffioiiiMl by th«* Unkiuuru^ aixl hy the kliowleilp* of 
j"ir*r U'votiti ivsistatire, atul these are the tw<i pritu'i|i:il ehar 
.ii'teri-tie'* of thi^^e ohjeets which hriii^ iih the mental i^U'ite 

• ••fUHH-tiNl with what we call suhlimitv. 

In my «»wn e\|H'iienee I hi* psychiwis of the Sublime, njMm 
tiiiT«*a-*in^ thi* stren;:th of tlie stimuhiH, may 1»ceome chanp'il 
intii .1 veritahle fear. I have note«i the feeling in all iXtn ;^i(ia- 
tL<»fi<i in {liiAHin;; <lown int«» the th-pths of <me of the p*:ui(i rafion^ 

• if Cohirado. 

Sr Ki'iilsK is hwiktHl ii|M)n l»y S4»me |i8ychoh)pMtM, /•.'/. IVj- 
fe'Oi«ir liain. «i.s a typieal eiwe «if** neutral exeitement " neither 
pliniiiunihle nor {uinful, ami onlinarily itn aI;^e<lonie tpiality in 
.|'H^» to imlitferenee ; l»ut after a m<»notonou*« humdrum life, or 
'itidrr i-oiulitions of uKMlerate intensity, MUprist^s are evitlently 
pl»*.4-uraMe. ChiMren play with surprises ; the elownV jierfonn- 
.iiire4 which delight such multitudes of atiultn at the circus, ami 
Th«* tran**fonnation scenes of the |iantomimc, are de|»endent U|M)n 
•»>irpri«*es for the<Ieli^ht they ^v«'. 

Thiit ptNiple havin;; ex|M*nenci*d this kind of i«ur|»riH' plenMun* 
r,iii rnivo it, is evident. St. Paul tells us that the AtheniauH 
«i|N'nt their whole time in liNikin); for novelticn. Rut the 
ph-Asure** of HuriM'ise hist* their force rapidly, and ^^nm the com- 
plex fe#*lin>: Iwciimes |Kiinful. We at first enjoy tho H|>crtacular 
«hMW. hut lM*yond a certain |)oint our wonder i* excite<l only to 
iii^^ust U'i with its |Kiinfulness, and to U* followisl hy a Htron^ 
fi'i-lin^ of relief u|w>n the ce^sjition of the action and the reaching: 

• •f a otate of calm. Nc»te in this ci»nnecti(m the tirertomene^^s of 
ill ;ftrti->tic pnxlucts which de|NMid much u|)i>n Htartlin^ etTectts 
.(■id thr relief which we feel when we tuni to tho contemplation 
"i 'ht-M' Works which deal with the calmer ctfiH'ts of unitv-effect-ft 
' f irtiul samencsH Ki>metimi*s, an<] which would t»ften under 

• h'Vrtnt circumstances ap|H'ar tame and ni<motonous. 

Turniii;; to int«*]lectual con>idenitions, we of ciiursi* arc n(»t 
K'Ti" i.ilh-«l il|M»n tti discuss pffisrs which involve chanjjiefi of 

• ■'.•••rit i' which pru*'esM»s are discussed elst»whcre). hut alterations 
•I ••tnditiniiH of Malile ct>ntent> wh*Te the activity (»f fixed 

• •: «'.iri- ufidi-r altcTahle ciindition** is implied. 

llfTf thi* •stimulus to the ari^d <»f the content is alnn^t 
' .inpl»*t#!v lN»y<ind control, ami the ditliculty «if exjMTim«'ntation, 
•.-•:>»ii- utth the emotion'*. l»ect>mes overwhelming;. 
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The difficulty of the situation is increased also by the &ct 
that when pleasure and pain become prominent, these algedonic 
qualities hold attention to the loss of emphasis of the differ- 
ential qualities (contents) to which they are attached 

I do not think it worth while to add more on this subject to 
what has already been said under the headings 1 to 8, luider 
§ 11, in the body of the chapter. 



J 



CHAPTER VI 

ALGEDONIC ESTHETICS 

Introductory Summai*y 

In the chapters wliich have preceded this we have seen that 
aesthetics may with propriety be considered as a branch of 
hedonics ; as being dependent directly upon pleasure laws 
and indirectly therefore upon the laws of pain. Hence 
the title of this chapter : "algedonic" (aA/yo?, pleasure ; rjZovrj, 
pain) being used, as explained in Chap. I., to cover the 
whole ground of pain and pleasure. 

We have seen that pleasure excludes both pain and in- 
difference, and we may, therefore, conclude that the laws of 
aesthetics, which we shall find to be of first importance, 
will be — 

I. Negative Esthetic Laws concerned with the exclu- 
sion of (A) pain, and of (B) indifference. 

A. The cxdusioii of Pain, The elimination of ugliness 
(p. 305). 

In practice, as we have seen, we have to do with two 
classes of pains, differentiated by diversity in means of pro- 
duction : (X) the pains of repression, and (Y) the pains of 
excels. We find it natural to treat each class separately. 

X. The avoidance of repressive, obstructive j^ains (p. 306). — 
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Under this principle we are first led to consider the avoidance 
of shocks, which produce a ver)' large part of the pains of 
ugliness. We find also that many iesthetic conditions which 
have been defended as fundamental by theorists, but which 
we do not find satisfactory to us, are really n^ative prin- 
ciples, not dealing with positive eftects ])ut with the elimina- 
tion of obstructive pains (p. 313 ff.). The necessity of avoiding 
in a work of art emphasis of elements which involve lack of 
harmony, uselessness, unfitness, nonconformity with type, un- 
truth, unrest, etc., has led to the adoption of the incorrect 
views that harmony, or usefulness, or fitness, or conformity 
to type, or truth, or repose are positive principles which, if 
made ends in art production, will lead necessarily to sesthetic 
result. Pains of repression we find (p. 307 f.) are not altogether 
to be eliminated from ajsthetic work ; for, as we have seen in 
preceding chapters, they are tlie index of full capacity for 
pleasure-getting in the lines of the repressed activities; 
consequently, it is allowable to produce effects which bring 
them in their train, because we thus guide ourselves to the 
production of the highest pleasures in the satisfaction of the 
demands encouraged. 

Y. The avoidance of pains of excess is natural (p. 319) : art 
methods deal only with fields in which it is possible for us to 
divert, attention from a stimulus as soon as it begins to tire 
us. The importance of this avoidance is emphasised by the 
principle of the "golden mean" which Aristotle thought so 
clear a guide in a?sthetics. 

The negative laws in genenil, as involved in the elimina- 
tion of pain, I have enlarged upon with comparative simplicity 
in the body of the text (p. 320 ff.), to which I would refer the 
intorestetl reader. 

r>. 77" r.rrh'sinn nf IinHfiVrtiiii does not detain us, for it 
appears that the only means i»f bringing alx)ut this result. 
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which i.H not thn)U<;h pain pnxiuctitin, is by ni<Mins of the 
e\cit:itinii lo pUtasun*. We tht^n-fon? turn without fuither 
n*niark to 

11. Positive -KsriiKTir Laws (p. ::24), uiidrr which 
ht'Oilin;; \\v tttMt of the production of rt*latively ]»i'r!nanent 
pleasun* fiehis. 

A. The attainment of ph^a^ure itself gives us a nunil>or 
<if inqiortant principles. Our previous discussions have 
.-•hown us — 

a. That pleasure may U* reached by pHnlucing nonnal 
action in <»rgans which are unusually well nourished. This 
Wf find (p. .*52r») leads us to emphasise the principle of C4»n- 
tr.i>t. which is si^en to be most valuable, but not of exclusive 
nii]«ortance, for pleasure nuiy also Ix* reached by other means. 

fi. It may U* reached by artificial nutrition of organs 
which in the nature of the mental s^Kjuenceare to lie bnnight 
nito activity. We have here (p. '^2H) the )>asis of the use of 
I'pression aUjve n»ferre«l to, and obtaiin the ;e«ithetic principles 
which Wit and the Lutlicn^us involve. 

7. An unusually strong stimulus \i\nm a nonnally efficient 
i*n:an will iiUn brini: pleasun*, and this shows us (p. 'So2) the 
im{»orianct* <»f vividne.<<s <»f impn'ssion in the priKluction of 
.•':*thelic n\Huli. We thnl hen* also the explanation of the 
]n»minence given to the principle of the "unification of the 
nianifohi/' which we have aln>adv found to 1m» of far-n*achins 
value, but not ultimate. 

IV If our pleasure is to b<» astheti^, however, it must Ik? 
rel.iiively {K*niuinent ; and as pleiusures arc evanescent, if 
ihi'i ndalive |M*rman<*nre is to \m n»ache<l it must In; through 
ll»e pn>«lurtioii <»f B a wide field over which plays (tf) a 
shifting ffNus of attention. 

r<>nsidenition of (B}, width of field (p. 3.'^ri), shows us the 
1:1. {*• stance of summation of stimuli and of bn*a4ltli of mental 



•■•/ 
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horizon. It teaches us how wide is the variety of the ele- 
ments that it is pennissible to use in order to bring sesthetic 
result, through associative combination, imaginative stironhis, 
and emotional irradiation. Over this vague field of moderate 
pleasure-getting must play (rj) the shifting focus of attention 
which involves (p. 339) centres of interest. We are able in this 
connection to account for the emphasis of definiteness in the 
sesthetic theories of such masters as Lotze and Volkmann. 

The necessary shifting of this focus turns us again to 
certain principles in part or in whole already discussed. 
The shifting with atahility of the mental elements involved 
brings us again to the principle of rhythm. The shifting with 
chinfjic of mental element gives us the valuable principles of 
contrast and variety. 

It thus appears (p. 343 ff.) that the great artist primarily 
reaches out to the production of a wide non-painful field by 
the elimination of ugliness. Beyond this, however, he must 
go, bringing into existence a broad field of moderate pleasure- 
getting without permitting the loss of those centres of interest 
which are supreme for him, and which make his work of art 
ideal and individual. 



T*rh n Irtfl Trtntm m f 

§ 1. In earlier chapters I have endeavoured to show that 
the hedonic element is all-important in the consideration of 
testhetics ; a position which I think holds even if my 
hypothesis as to the ditVerentiation of icsthetics from hedonica 
l>e rejected. If this i)osition be correct, and if the view 
which 1 uphold as to the psychoh)gy of pleasure be a trne 
one, it should be possible to deduce certain general laws of 
iesthetic practice from a considenition of the conditions upon 
which pleasure-getting depends. It should also be poesible, 
in some cases at least, to discover the psychological bases 
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u|N>ii which have been built the a*sthutic theorien which we 
h;ive found it necessary to reject, although taught by high 
authorities. If effort in this din*ction meet with any degree 
of success we shall gain not only strong corroboration of the 
hctlonic-astlietic theory, but also an effective argument for 
the |)leasun*-i)ain theor}' which I have elsewhere defended. 

The he<ionic*;i'Sthetic theory may Iw succinctly st4ited as 
follows : — The l)eautiful is that in nature or in the activities 
or the productions of man which provinces effects in us that 
an* ''relativ«dy; |H^rmanently pleasurable in revival. The 
ugly, on the contrary, is that which produces effects of 
relatively; i)ennanent {Miinfulness in revival. If a natural 
<»bjcrt or the pro<luction (»f the artist is to Ik* effective as 
an ii-stheti<! object, it niu.^t bring not only pleasure by 
its m*'n* presentation, but. more than that, it must result in 
th** production of pleasurable revivals, which will coalesce 
with that field of pleasurable n^vival which in n*flection wc 
« all our aesthetic field. The artist must employ all means 
which lead to the attainment of immeiliate pleasures so far as 
th«se an.' <*ompatibIe with the production of pleasun*s in 
n'\ival. He may add much in the way of mere presentative 
pb'iLHun* which may or may not bring us pleasurable effect in 
P'vival. and all such added plea.sun* in pn^sentation is a gain 
lo \hr w«»rk Its art. pn>vitle<l it neither brings pain in revival 
nor '•wamps with result ini; inditleriMice the n»vivals which 
.in* pb'asurable He may even gi> further and add elements 
which ^'ive il4*cid«Ml |>ainfulness in the din*ct prestMitation 
I.M"luc»*«l by the examination of the art work. pn»vidiH| th«* 
r**-iul: in n^vival is on this account matle more iH*rnianently 
pli'aMirable. H«* may even ust» |»ains of n>striction, in either 
pr"44ntation <»r revival, in mtMleration, if they are tn»at*Ml as 
indices of fulne.s-s <»f pleasun* to Ik* n>ached when the restric- 
tions an* r»»moved. 

Kviii in the mere examination of art works we must take 
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account of revival fields ; for we lose mucli if we restrict our 
attention either to the detail or to the mere totality before 
us. Unless we allow the play of revivals to have full sway 
our best enjoyment is gone. 

While pleasures in primary presentation therefore are 
important, the pleasures of revival are of pre-eminent moment 
in aisthetic considemtion. 

To some the separation of the fields of pleasurable " pre- 
sentation *' and revival may seem to involve confusions 
dangerous for hedonic- aesthetic theory. I think, however, 
this difficulty disappears entirely if one holds clearly to the 
implications of the pleasure-pain theory which I defend; 
for under that theory it matters not what is the content 
which is pleasurable, whether it be of primary " presentation," 
or of revival, the conditions of the pleasure production most 
always be the same. Our task, therefore, amounts simply to 
a consideration of the means to be adopted to produce a 
pleasure field of relative permanency. 

The theory of pleasure-pain which I defend may, in 
psychological terms, read as follows : — Given a mental 
seciuence a — /3 — 7 ; the content (0) is pleasurable (or pain- 
ful) when it is causal to a resultant (7) of psychic fulness 
greater (or less) than that habitually produced by the 
appearance of the content (a) which is causal to its own {ffs) 
appearance. 

[If we express this in physiological language we have: 
Plcjisure is toimectod with the activity of an organ when the. 
activity involves a giving uut of 3ur))lus stored force — that is, of 
more stored force than is n(*ccss;iry for its habitual functioning 
luuler the stimulus received. 

Pain is connectcil with the activity of an organ when that 
:ictivitv involves inhorentiv less outf'o than is habitual under 
the stinmlus received.] 

Cntler this theory, in this respect corroborated, I think. 
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hy tlii' argument of Chaps. IV. and V., two |)oints are 

\>t, Pain is incompatible with pleasure. Witli a given 
Miutent, the conditions which involve pain must be absent 
if the conditiuns which involve pleasure are present. 

2nd, Tliere i.s a tield of non-pleasure, which is also not 
[*«iinful, viz. the s(»-calleil field of indiflerence, which, while 
th«t»n*tically extremely narn)W, is practically wide in extent. 

It is evident that both of these fields are to be avoide<l 
beftiH* Wf can reach pleasure with any jfiven set of contents. 
Th(* field <if \mn must be entirely eliminat4*d unless its 
• K*«urrerice is U8fful for pleasure production to follow ; that 
of indifference must Ikj suppress^nl so far as is necessar>' to 
.iviiid the overwhelming: of the pleasurable contents by those 
M Inch do not intert*st us. 



Taiit I. Xk(;ativk /Ksthetic Laws 

§ 2. It i.s «'vid(*nt from what I have just said that we 
may treat as the first principle of aesthetics — 

Thk Exclusion of Pain— thk Elimination of the 

In what has precinled we have si»en that there are practi- 
«ally two pfat chusses of pains. Isl, the j>ains pro<luced 
tfV repH'ssion of activitie;«; ami 2ntl, the |»ains produce<l by 
••\.'..iH of ariive functioning'. 

I have alriMidy shown, I think, that in all proliability 
th«* fir-t cla.«*H must U» n'ferre*! to the stH.*ond — active 
f.in<*tioriin*^ apiwrrntly Inking necessary to jwiin of any kimL 
A< a mattfr of practical rx|H»rience, however, we find two 
iii'-au'* by whirh we may ynMiurr jmin, viz. by the n^pression 
of activities and by the hyiiemomial stimulation of activities. 

X 
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This fact, which doubtless has prevented the earlier recog- 
nition of the common basis of all pains, makes the current 
distinction between the two classes of pain perfectly legiti- 
mate for us who are here concerned with methods of pain 
prodtictian. We may, therefore, properly divide our first 
principle into two subsidiary ones — A, the avoidance of re- 
pressive pains ; and B, the prevention of pains of excessive 
functioning. 

A. The Avoidance of Bepi^essive Pains 

§ 3. Eepressive pains are caused by the failure in con- 
sciousness of a content which would normally have ap- 
peared. This may happen as follows : — 1st, Where contents 
habitually arise in any rhythmical manner in answer to 
stimuli, repressive pain will be engendered if the stimuli 
, fail to appear at the usual time. 2nd, Repressive pains 
will appear if contents arise which would normally act as 
stimulants to a content x, this content x failing to appear. 
3rd, Where contents often appear in definite relations of 
succession, repressive pains will be engendered whenever the 
usual order of their rise is not fulfilled. 4th, It may 
be noted that the existence of repressive pains is an indi- 
cation that the content which fails would appear pleasurably 
if it appeared at all. 

[In terms of my physiological hyjx^thesis, these propomtkHH 
may be stated as follows : — The inhibition of functioning for 
which an organ is very fully prepared is the basis of the paint * 
of repression. 1st, Organs which habitually act in any sort ol 
rhythmical manner attain a normal capacity for action at the 
moment of the halntual rhythmic return of the stimulus. If 
this stimulus be inhibited we shall have the conditions of re- 
pressive pain. 2nd, Again, if by any means the capad^ ior 
action of a given organ be brought to a maximum and tlis 
stimuli to the nutrition of the organ l)e continued, unless aetioii 
of the organ supervenes, we shall have also the conditions of 
repressive {)ains. 3rd, Where organs or groups of organa an 
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nften calletl into activity in doflnite relations of succesiiion, the 
nutritive proceiuieii, »o fur as we can see, must l>ec(>me so con- 
nected that the activity of the first element of a series will aflect 
the roatliness for activity, Lf, the nutritive comlition, of the 
elementu which have onlinarily acted in the successive onler, so 
that as thev are stimulates! in their order thcv mav be able to 
rfact vfTci'tivcly to the stimulus received. If this usiml onler of 
stimulation be not fulfille<l, we shall have again the conditions 
of re|>resiiive i»ain. 4th, The existence of the repressive fiain 
i« a mark of a condition which will bring the fullest pleasure in 
i-aite the inhibited activity is not too long delay etl.] 

1. Tho84* repressive fMiins included iu the first class above 
ni«'ntioneil an' in<luced only by the production of nbminnal 
conditions, ami in a search fi)r means towanls pleasure pn»- 
(ill* -t ion, such as ;i*sthetics is held to involve, we should 
*\|»*ft to find tbeni natuntJii/ avoidetl. Xo one who desire«l 
to ppMluce an a-stbctic work would think of ^nving it such 
fonu that its apprise iat ion would be de|)endent upon the 
iioldin*^ of one's breath or u|K»n the existiaire of tli«* mental 
•*l.il«.*s which we exjKTifncr when we hunger or thirst. 

*J. The second |K)int niadt* alwive in n*ft*rence to repressive 
pauit Would M«'i'ni to teach that tbt* artist must in f^eneral 
av«»id tilt* stimulation of craving which cannot U» satisfied* 
ill** pnHlu«'tion of dfsirt"i wbirli art* inifMissible of fulfilment, 
the !*ui:u'«*'*tion of lin«*s of thouirhts which cannot l>e complrtetL 
It i** not apparent, at the first glance, that any such can<»n 
•»f pniclicf is n'ci»j;nised by artists or critics. Imleed, on the 
ritntrarv. nianv wnrk^ of art whith we all a«'ree U* Ih» of the 
hi'^'h»"it «»nler t»f excellence are liistinrtlv felt to priMluce thex* 
l-'Mjin^'-* of a tiiill anil iiniefiiiite sort. When we consider the 
m.itt«'r rli»s«'ly. however, we M»e why no surh rule is arknow- 
1.^1;:.m1. fi»r it is evident that tliese juiins will b»' admissibh*. 
in A way. pn>vid(H| the ol»s<*rvi*r\s tli'iught is thereby tunuHl 
in n«'W dirtH'iioiis of pleasun»-;^ettini:. It will U' admitt^Hl, I 
think, that it rannot 1h> tlie pn>]H*r aim of an artist to induce 
*/r»'M7 era vinirs—* /I /#«'»' 4le>in*'i — /iV;t#- pa^^joii. It cannot 
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be forgotten that as long ago as Aristotle the power of artistic 
work was felt to lie largely in its capacity to dispel the pas- 
sions, to pnrifi/ the objective through the ideal. Those art 
works which evidently induce lesser unsatisfiable longings, as 
of love and pity, or which bring desire for what is unattained 
or at the moment unattainable, gain their power, it would 
seem, not through the pain so much as by the flow of sym- 
pathetic activity which is produced, or by the impulses which 
are awakened, or by the revival of old-time thoughts which 
in their wide reaches are ever delightfuL It is in reflection 
that we are most powerfully affected by these works of art 
As we, in revival, view the mental state which was induced 
by their study, we feel the sympathetic delights which give 
them worth, or we see that they brought to us impulses that 
we hold to be of highest ethical value, and which it must 
always give us the deepest satisfaction to feel that we have 
possessed. With the bitterest pains of repression, we con- 
template the portrait of one whom we have loved but loet ; 
and yet, with the pains, are aroused so many trains of memoiy 
which tell of joy, that we return again and again to the con- 
templation. We would not give up the pains, for without 
them were impossible the renewal of other deep satisfactions. 

4. While speaking of these pains of repression which lead 
to pleasures, we may appropriately bring forward out of its 
numerical order the fourth point made above. 

If tlie pain of craving can finally be replaced by the 
pleasures of its satisfaction, it is apparent that the pains of 
repression within limits may be encouraged by art workers, 
for the very sake of the aft^r effects of pleasure to be obtained. 
The pains of repressed activity indicate, as we have seen, an 
oi-ganic condition of full preparedness, so that if action saper- 
venes it will bring the highest degree of pleasure that can be 
induced by the organ's activity. These repression pains may, 
therefore, be taken as the in<lex of pleasure capacity, and 
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may expect tlioin within liiniu to be use<l by the artist, because 
tli«-n*by he will <ruin certainty tliat the pleasure limits havt* 
U*«*n attaintHl, and that a full pleasure will accompany tlu* 
aoti«>n which is to follow the repressal. 

lh'I»en(U*nt as such transformations from pain to pleasun* 
iin* u|Hin th<* sucressiun of psychic statics, wc should l<M»k for 
notabh* practical exemplifications of tliem in arts which deal 
••H|NHially with phenomena of succession : in music and in 
literatun*. In music we have example in the delayed n»solii- 
ti«»n of a chonl which is allowable even lo the jKiint of jminful- 
u*'M, In literary work we have example in those ever}'<lay 
complications of plot which d^Iay the consummation lon;;(*<l 
ft»r. and tinally reachtnl. Schiller. sjM»akin;^' of ini^'e<ly, telN 
u** that •* the hij^hest dej;ree of m«»nil pleasun» cannot makt» 
iUrIf fidt except in Conflict. It follows hence that the highest 
de^rtf of pltsi.'^ure must always U> accomfMinied by ]min." 
Tli»' principle is one <»f wide im]M>rt in all branches of 
.•■stht'tics, and h«Te I think we have iti* Imsis ; for, as we 
liavf jieen. or^mnic n»si is a mo^t imfMirtant condition of 
pb'a-^ure proiluction. How an» we ti» gain knowledgi* that 
we have naclHMl full ca|iii<ity for organic functioning unless 
we wait on the systcniic jwiin which comes after the absoq>- 
tion of i-neru'v has reache<l its maximum? 

\Vf have her»» also the psychohnjic basis of many a*meta- 
T»hv-ii al theofv of the ri'Iation of the uglv to the iNniutiful. 
and of th«* value of the presentation of ugliness as an elem«'nt 
in thf U*autiful : as instances nf which we may note Sddcgel's 
di* turn that th«' principle of m<Mli>ni art can only U* fonml 
if lieautv and the charactrri-itic uglv l»e indissolublv con- 
n«*«-t«*d ; and IIo»«»*nkran7."s statcm«*nt of the Aristotelian 
notp'ti that the artistit* genius finds the high«'st triumph of 
111** art wh«Tt' h«* repn-^ents the ugly objectified, and U^auty 
.4!! i-tufrful thn»ut:h triumph ov#t evil. Kthiral notion** 
.iiid mctaphy^i(*al c«inceptions hen* lead us away from psy- 
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chology proper; and this is not permissible for us in this 
discussion. 

3. The third class of repressive pains, to which we now 
return, will evidently be of not infrequent occurrence, for 
they depend upon combinations in varied orders which are 
easily alterable, and which, on the other hand, are grasped 
with such difficulty that we cannot expect to find repressive 
conflicts avoided. We should, therefore, expect to find some 
recognition of occurrence of these pains and some general 
attempt at their avoidance in aesthetic theory and practice. 
It is these pains which make up the very usual form of 
ugliness which is determined by the combinational effect of 
many disappointments of expectancy,^ each painful, in too 
small a degree, indeed, to be emphatically presented, but for 
all that, helping to make up an aggregate of undefinable but 
emphatic disagreeableness. In one of his interesting and 
suggestive studies - Schiller tells us that " beauty can tolerate 
nothing abrupt nor violent." In other words, if an object 
is to appear beautiful to us it must not bring to us shocks 
of anv kind. The lines — the forms — the colours — the 
sounds which we find in nature, resultant as they are from 
the influence of cosmic forces in conjunction with growth, 
bring to us certain arrangements of stimuli, which, though 
cranplex beyond our powers of analysis, must mould our 
nervous system into i)rei>aration for the reception of stimuli 
in corresponding orders and arrangements ; and this in psy- 
chological tenns means the production of a tendency to 
the rise of certain special contents in special orders and 
relations to one another. 

If, then, nature presents to us, as she does, with rdatw- 
infmiiirnrj/, objects which l)ring stimuli in relations coDtniy 
tn those in accord with which our systems have been moulded, 
we slutukl expi'ct to note just such shocks of repressive pain 

^ Cf. Hutclieson. - Zcrstreute Beobachtungen^ p. S6. 
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IS nature's monsters produce in us, quite apart from the active 
l»ains (of aversion or fear, e.g.) which they may superinduce. 

In our productive work, it clearly would be indicative of 
an intelligence far above Uiat which we possess if we did 
not find ourselves too often bringing about combinations of 
stimuli which violate the order that nature has impressed 
upon us. 

The reailer will understand from the previous chapters 
how it is possible for a person to gain " an acquired taste " 
' an acquired pleasure capacity) which will in the end make 
these unnatural fonns not unpleasant and even enjoyable 
through appreciation of other values than those which are 
natural 

Illustrations here cn>wd u\you us. All of natures lines 
are an*ecte<I by the power of gravitation. It seems clear to 
me that the n*lative <atice of tht* suspension bridge and of the 
rantilever truss is prinoii>ally detonnine<I by the fact that the 
riitenary rur\'e in the one case presents to us nature s penilent 
f««rm, while the strutt^Hl extensioils of the cantilever bring to 
us otlu-r lines than thont* in acconl with which she has educated ' 
UK As one's (*ye follows the lini>s of the tniss, natural organic 
(ouibinatiouH bring preiuiration for action in certain direc- 
tion<i. Hut the stimuli to these activities fail when the 
abrupt and ri^jid lines bn^ak off in directions which nature 
UiiA never given us ; the stuxks of repressive i>ain that result, 
{•rotluce that s«»nse of discomfort which we express by calling 
ilif work u^rly. One who stands by the brink of Niagara, 
with its ♦•ver-flowiui: lesson in the cur\'es of gravity, cannot 
iitl{) feeling stnmgly that the lines of the suspension 
brid;:es are in satisfactor}* hannony with the scene, but that 
th«* cantilever bridge makes a blot upon the landscape as 
unfortunate as the rigid fonns of the factories built upon the 
river's Umk. It JH»vm« to me that tlie beaut v of the rocket's 
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flight is also largely determined by the submission of its 
movement to the laws of gravity. 

The same principle may be recognised in visible forms 
quite apart from their contour lines. The relations of the 
parts in the human figure vary in an indefinite number of 
small ways, but any marked disproportion of parts at once 
gives us the shock of ugliness. It is comparatively seldom 
that nature brings these positive shocks, although often the 
men and women we meet show little of beauty. In the 
creative representations of man, however, nothing is easier 
than to produce such misemphasis of relations, and such 
unnaturalness that ugliness in whole or in part is induced. 

Even more delicate are the relations of colours. " Is it 
not strange," a lover of flowers once said to me, " that nature 
does not give ugly combinations of flowers when it is so easy 
for us to combine them in an unsatisfactory manner ? " This 
commonplace observation teaches the doctrine here discussed. 
Nature, through the influence of the prehistoric past, has been 
our teacher, and to nature's colourings we must go to learn what 
combinations to make use of in our work of re-arrangement^ 
and, if we may so speak, of re-creation. If we break away 
too far from her guidance we have our punishment in the 
shock of perceived ugliness. 

When we turn to sound relations we recognise the dis- 
agreeableness of sudden changes from the habitual movements 
in music, if, for example, some unskilled performer strikes an 
incorrect note in a known progression, or if the development 
of a harmony be broken by an erroneous chord. 

Here we find ourselves prepared to step away from nature's 
teachings to the more complex regions of mental effort which 
depend upon habits artificially formed, if we may so speak, 
in the process of development. The principle will be reoog* 
nised as the same, however, whether the pain be caused 
by breaks away from habitual combinations produced bj 
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naturv s wider and mciul, or by inure narrow and individual, 
inthiences. 

'File relaUnl funns which our race through many p»nera- 
tions i»f (*x]H*rience has learned to feel t4) be mast satisfactor}*. 
rannot )»e lii^htly disturUnl without pnHlucing painful dh- 
tnu'tion. This we all feel in those lines on which practice 
enables us to jud;;(* with discrimination. Tlie mere novic<* 
objt»cts to a Ciothic wiuilow in what purjiorts to In* a "clawiic " 
building'. Th«* njnn* hi;;hly educate<l student at once rt»v<)lts 
au:iinst a fa(;4id(* of Corintiuan detail niassi*il in I)(»ric pn)]N)r* 
tjnns or with Ionic intereolumniation ; and this is due t4> the 
fact tliat he has leanie<l by obsi*rvation how th«*s4» sjM*cial 
parts Ijave Wen l»e8l n*lated by tlie b»ng stmly (»f successive 
^'♦•iif nit ions in lh«» past. The W(>rk of one who ilisre;:anls 
ihi-* racial ex|K»rience brin«:s to the exi)ert a shock which ft»r 
him makes ;esthetic deli;^dit im|>o*tsible. 

S) it is with the purist s judpnent in all art work. Habit 
h*Te. as in all of lift*, dominates us, and ]»erhaps the ;;reat4*<t 
danger wliich the critical student has to );uard apiinst is that 
of thf artificial creation in himself of |>etty standards which. 
\%li»»n shocke<l, give a sense t»f ugliness sufticiently pn»- 
• I'liiinant to pn^vent tiie appn^uation of wider KMUties. It 
:< wiirth noting hen» that one of the greatest ol>slacles to 
,» -ilhelic atlvance is found in this cafKicity to form aKificial 
o^tandanls. \V»» " gt*t usiil " to fonns which an» intrinsically 
kid. and whi< h at one time sIhk kinl us ; gain such habits of 
thou;;ht in ndation to thfui that they shock us no bmu'er. and 
thus Ml* an* ItMl not onlv to tolerate what can never shi»w 
any jMi^itivr In^auty. but even to fetd revolt against chang«* 
pnxluced by the sixM'k which that change induces. 



5 4. \V»' an* hen* bn Might li> the consideration of certain 
H'*^'ative principles of gri'at inifiortance, which in a number 
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of cases we shall find have already been recognised, bat 
erroneously, I think, as positive teachings of the contraries of 
those principles which should rightly be emphasised. We 
are all too ready to fall into logical pitfalls connected with 
incorrect use of complementary opposites. Experience tells 
us that we must avoid ?io^ a; if we are to produce a beautifal 
object ; x therefore is fixed upon as the basis of beauty.^ 

It is clear, after what has just been said, that were we to 
start out from a theoretical basis we should be inclined to 
hold that our safest course of procedure would be to iwilaJU 
nature; sifting out her especial beauties, or recombining 
her elements, so that (relatively) permanent pleasure wonld 
result for us. In fact it appears that this is what the great 
mass of our artists in almost all lines of effort do to-day, 
and what they always have done; and this observation 
doubtless led Aristotle to look at imitation as so important 
a principle of art It is apparent, however, that it is a 
means to an end merely, and that it is not possible to make 
it fundamental for all art, as some of Aristotle's followeia^ 
upholding the principle by strained interpretations of the 
meaning of "imitation," would have us believe he intended 
to make it. It appears to me that it is a principle of import- 
ance rather negatively than positively. It guides us in the 
direction in which beauty will be found, and far outside of 
which it cannot be found; but that it gives us a positive 
basis for the production of a-sthetic result^ I think untme, 
as must be evident to any one who does not exclude 
architecture from the realm of aesthetics, as Aristotlfi 
apparently did. 

Other examples of the same illicit procedure and of tbe 
consequent misnaming of principles are not wanting, some of 
which deserve mention. 

^ Cf. Hyslop, Ekmtnts of Logic, 2nd edit., end of chap, z., for a ehtf 

statement of this fallacy. 
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Freedom from shocks implies awidanu of inharmonioiu 
rrliitwfu, and perhaps it is not surprising that the observa- 
tion of this should have raised Harmony to the dignity of a 
first principle, notwithstanding that the most cursory examin- 
ation must show any unprejudiced person that we are fairly 
envelo})eil in a world of harmonies, which give us no aesthetic 
n*sult at all. So again nselts^ntsa, unJUntss, abnormai iU- 
jtitrtttrr frvni ttfpe, must !« eliminated if painful shocks 
are to be avoideil, and without such avoidance no effect of 
U^auty can be obtained. Fn>m this source, it seems to me, 
tiave arisen the doctrines of the relation to the H>sthetic of 
fW/uInfM,^ of the im]>ortance of FitfUM,^ of the necessity of 
Cnn/itrmittf to Tiji^f} No ej:n»jjious departures from our 
typical standards, no marked unfitness in the object pre- 
'^••nted, nor any en)phases of qualities which are hurtfully 
uj^'leas, are iK)5sibh» witliout proilucing this pain. But it is 
as far as iK>s8ibIe from the tnith to hold that departures from 
normal tyjx»s within limits are non-a*sthetic ; on the contrary. 
it in just Aiioli (Ie|>artures whicii add piquancy to much which 
Wf admire. It is etjually misleading to argue that the non- 
tut4*ful cannot be l>eautifuK or, as is more often the case, to 

• »verestimate the imjwrtance of the recognition of the useful 
in given a^^thetir fields. So far as the useful can be am- 
«i»ieretl as a inmtxrt principle, it is covered by the principle 

• •f lh»* summation of asH<Kiative pleasures. 

An illustration of mv contention mav l>e found in that 
tD'atinrnt <»f j^rarefulness. adopt eil by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
uhich makes its deli^dits d«*]»endent u|Kin adaptation to entls. 
(»rar** without thin adaptation i**. of course, unattainable, but 
that is nicn-ly a n«»i:utiv«» liescription of its field. If his posi- 

• if. BurtiiT. ' 7. ' Sir JofthuA lUynoMi, #.j^. 

' A*.;. Sir C. I^ll. Itufkkin aluo roiintA W«utY of tT)« m \ noUbU 
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tion were correct we should be compelled to grant the quality 
of gracefulness to a perfectly ordered machine, and to shut 
out most important elements which have no relation to fitness 
whatever, e,g, the delight which we gain from those flowing 
curves which our retentiveness pictures for us in and through 
movements, the sympathetic pleasures which Schiller has 
described as dependent upon "beauty of form under the 
influence of freedom," ^ without appearance of the strife and 
conflict which willed actions entail ; and we should be forced 
to leave out of account many other elements of associative 
worth. 

Perceived usefulness in like manner has been made the 
essential point in architecture. Usefulness truly becomes 
more important in this than in other arts, not, however, per 
sCy but through the strong emphasis of the i)ainfulness of each 
useless feature which exists to the detriment of the whole. 
It is probable that the superior pleasure obtained from 
ancient works of architecture is in some degree due to the 
fact that they have lost their capacity to shock through 
opposition to the immediate needs. The limitations of 
human capacity are so great that shocks of this kind are 
forced upon us in every newly constructed building made to 
serve some distinct purpose, however gi'eat be the skill of 
the designer. To be sure each use may add to the complex 
pleasures of activities associated with the use, and these 
associative pleasures will be cut ofl* in disappointment pains, 
when the lack of this usefulness is noticed ; but here again it 
is the non-iesthetic etTect of the non-useful and not the 
{esthetic effect of the useful which tells, and which forms the 
basis of the so-called principle. 

Mr. Spencer also holds, as Emerson held before him, that 
the useful tends to l)ecome beautiful; but so far as this is 
true it is not because of the usefuhiess per se ; it seems much 

' Arniuth Wild iriird^y |». 17. 
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till in* initumlly cxplicuble as one of the phenomena of habit; 
t'ir. iLH we have sc(*n, in a ^'reat class of cases actions which 
have l)econie iiahituiil ;^ain for tiienisclves pk'asure ca]>acities 
vither <iin*ctly or assm'iatively. Another point maile hy Xf r. 
S|H-ncer swni.H to illustrate <»ur contention. Style, he thinks, 
• l<'|»«*ntls u|)on the reduction of friction to a minimum in the 
chiisfn vehicle.* Kut surtOy this is merely a n(»j:ative prin- 
t iph*. a C4»n<litinn preliminary to the use of those satisfactor}' 
form*^ whi(^l) mark a <4imm1 style in whatever material the 
irtist work**. 



Turnin<; in another direction, it apiH'ars that the doctrine 
wiiich makes th«> expn*ssion of truth an ess(*ntial principle 
of art lias a similar ne^iative basis. Tntnith, in all the arts, 
ir« a soun-e of ^TtMit dissatisfaction. This is markedly the 
rii.<>» vith anhitectural ft»rms, where lK.*tter education teaches 
;}u' MtiHfr\<*r tht* natund action of constructional eli*mentH, 
and rr»'ate-i uneasiness unhss there is evitlence of their con- 
-idt-nition in tin* buiMini; up of the masses. It is natund, 
lh»n*ti»n'. that w»» tind the principle of "truth" constantly 
r-it»'rat«*d as an especially valuable tlictum of architifctund 
.f-^th*'tii's . liut f«>r all that the real principle is the "avoid- 
uir»- i.f untruth.' 

ll-ri' w«» nuiy m»'ntion the demaml for n»iH>se in architett- 
ur*- .lud in th«* pla^tir arts in ^'t*nend a*t another ne<;ative prin- 
rtpb-. fiMinded in this casi* u|H)n our appret*iation <if nature^s 
! iw of ;:rivity. Il»'pt»>f jtr s^ will not brin;» us aesthetic joy. 
f.;! without it, in tln» casrs citetl, beauty cannot lie n^aclMti. 
Tii*- buildin<^' must lie felt as stabh*. the human fi^^ure must 
->*and uiHiii it.s fft*t." or be |N»is«*d in a ]M>sition it could 
"coupy in naturif without rontinuinl •«tnun ; but these con- 
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ditions may well be fulfilled without result of aesthetic 
momeut. 

Let me illustrate this general point once again. Growth 
is a law of nature. Everywhere around us we see forms 
which are of marked type indeed, but which present evidences 
of developing change in non-essentials. Art works which 
present evidence of such growth gain great power through 
the sympathetic harmony with nature and with our own 
developing selves. The evidence of this verisimilitude of 
life, perhaps unanalysed and not definitely recognised, prob- 
ably adds much, for example, to the attractiveness of the 
Grothic cathedral, and emphasises the poetry of the structures 
of Northern Italy. Musical forms also are especially fertile 
in producing those living effects. Music which is mechanic- 
ally produced can never be satisfactory. 

But sui*ely it is not in eWdence that the expression of 
growth or of life can be held to be the fundamental in 
aesthetics,^ as some would have us believe. At the most, the 
effects produced by the representation of these qualities can 
be but an adjunct to other means of impression. For certain 
])eople, however, who become accustomed to look for them, 
tliey may be demanded when absent, for the purpose of 
eliminating a painful need, and may thus become for them 
necessary to a}stlietic result : this, however, shows no proof 
that they are the essential to aesthetic effect in general. 

The unities which the Greeks made so essential in the 
development of the drama gain their force negatively, for 
without such unities distmctions must be felt from the line 
of thought in which the poet would guide his hearer. That 
this is true is shown by the lessened demand felt for the 
unities of time and ]ilace in the drama of modem times; for, 
throuj,'h historical study, the grasp of eras has become as 
common to-day as that of individual lives; and, with nSt 

* Cf. Guyai LA." ^ur p. d. v. Hociolifgiquc, j*. 75, et aL 
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movements from place to place, widely separated, are matters 
of usual occurrence. 



§ 5. We now come to the second division of our principle in 

B. Th€ Avoidance of Pains of Excessive FunctiofUwf * 

Si} important is this avoidance that works of art are in all 
cases develoi)ed on lines in which excesses may )je shunne<I 
with little difficulty. So soon as the work of the artist 
be^iis to tire us we must be able to turn away from its con- 
fiideration. The stimulus given must directly or indirectly 
be under our control, so that we may grasp the opportunity 
for enjoyment wlu»n, and only when, we are in the mood for 
th»» special pleasures involved.'- There is no more certain 
manner of destroying our appreciation of any special art 
work, that is, of making it nonst*sthetic for us, than by coni- 
|»*»llinL( attention to it when we are weary in the direction of 
Its {Hfculiar stinuilus. 

Ah we luive seen, a certain class of n»j»ressive pains an* 
natitnilii/ avoided, and with {mins of hy|H'monual activity 
nature aids us also verv tuateriallv, for we tend automaticallv 
to prevent exivss by the shifting of attenti«m. Concentra- 
t:on and {KTnianciice of attention \\\Hin one subject are cer- 
tain to U»conie speitlily painful ; indetnl. Iiecause of the reflex 
tffort towanls avoidance, they an», strictly 8i>eaking, nf»nnally 
iinjwissible. except by means of a cultivated habit, and then 
• »nly tbrtnigh the artifice of "looking around the subject,'* s<i 
to s|H'ak — of allowin;; the various details to be viewer! in the 
iiientiil f(H us without letting go the primal theme which is 



' Th<-«' |4iit«. &4 Wf* \ukvv M^n in the preceding dincuMiions, aiv cauamI b^ 

!ii{;u'.«ts-ii to h* t}Titir« f«'r which An oripAn in not prr|«ri<ii. 
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held in associative trains. As avoidance of pains of this 
type is comparatively easy and almost automatic, it is 
natural to find that theoretic consideration has dealt less 
with them than with those repressive pains, not naturally 
avoided, which are the result of imexpectedly-encountered 
pitfalls, only to be missed by much prevision. That excesses 
must be shunned is taken for granted. This is the principle 
involved in Aristotle's emphasis of the necessity of adopting 
a mean between extremes. 

§ 6. Taking the realm of pain as a whole, we may state 
our principle as that of " the avoidance of the ugly," as we 
have done at the opening of this section. It is by this pro- 
cess that the artist gains the broad backgroimd which he most 
win before he can realise his ideal of beauty. His results must 
give many a pleasurable element, and, as we shall presently 
see, some special points of intense interest, but he cannot 
hope to make the wide mental field which his work aroasea 
altogether pleasurable ; the most that he can hope for is that 
it shall be devoid of elements of possible painfulness. 

The importance of the principle will be acknowledged 
when it is considered that si)ecial interest in the work of art 
as at first presented may very easily blind one to many ele- 
ments iu the work. If these latter are displeasing they will 
become effective to cast the work out of the realm of aesthetics 
as soon as the intenscr interests pall upon us. 

All men naturally follow out this maxim, and it is mainly 
througli accumulation of such eliminations of ugliness that 
our standards of artistic excellence have been reached. 
On general lines the bad has been sifted out or allowed to 
fall into the backgiound as time has passed, and the noble 
and beautiful has been left unaltered because it has been felt 
too satisfactory to require chan^'e. 

Tlie possibility of making these eliminations is coitaOed 
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by everything which tends to emphasise fixity. The rules 
t»f the schools, valuable as aids to the student, always carry 
with them the danger of repression of " the elimination of 
ugliness.'* Note bow the rules of counteq>oint stood in 
opposition to the development of music ; how the establish- 
ment of the ''orders" in Itoman architecture struck the 
hfe out of the Greek architectural development ; how the 
•iictionary thwarts the natural development of euphony in 
Linpiage. 

Must of us are wont thoughtlessly to look back at the 
architt'Ctuml forms of Ctreece as the creation of her golden 
a«^'t*. Hut it is clear to the student that thost* splendid 
.uhievements emlxKly the thought of many generations, and 
f vfu of diverse races, rather than that of a s|)ecial era of a 
frw g«*neration8' continuance Generation after generation 
}i.i«l ffit the same needs in their worship, had built and rv- 
built temples as their inferior materials and workmanship, 

• •r the mt»re actively destructive forces of nature, com]»elIed. 
I-^ich nt*w work had ma<le it |»ossiMe t4» eliminate some form 
which had Uhmi displeasing in tlu* last eiVort, to alter some 
unsiitisfactor}' surface, to change some deficient shadow 
•l**pth. In the final results we see the reconl of untold 
*'nd»'avt>ur t^iwards the attainment c»f beauty, mainly success- 
ful U'cause time atitl ex]»i*riment have efTectetl the complete 

• Iimination of the «;^'ly. The j;n)Wth of Gothic fonns, of 
whieh w«* have Iwtter knciwhnlge, tells the same 8t<iry of 

• x{»eriment and jiiirtial failure* ; of renewwl effort with 
.iv<*i<ianre of the elements which made the last work un- 
-atL^fiictiir}' : until we n»aeh the gl«»ry of the best (tothic, 
;.*H fy-rjWt than the i Jre^'k incUvd. as it express^nl the de- 
mand of a nice imj»elled by less unity of feeling, ami as 
::- growth wa^^ force<l within the n-latively short {leriiMl of 
I- rhajis a thousand years. 

JiHi great (litliculty of applying eliminative experiment 

Y 
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may indeed be looked upon as a bar to development The 
Egyptians, to whom the expression of pennanence seems to 
have given the greatest satisfaction, built in such ponderous 
material and so durably that change of form for them was 
a matter of far greater difficulty than with the Greeks, whose 
materials were far less permanent and much more easily 
worked This difference doubtless accounts laigely for the 
fact that we find Greece in a relatively short time gaining 
possession of such a flower of architectural art as had fiedled 
to spring from the stem that had grown for long ages in 
the climes of Northern Africa. It is no little comfort to 
us in these restless times to see how few of our buildings 
are constructed to last in the future. If, with our changing 
needs, we have little ability to develop an architectural 
art, at least our descendants will not fear to sweep the 
greater part of our work from the face of the earth. 

We see the main principle enunciated, again, in our own 
times and in our own homes. Comparatively few of us 
can fill our homes with objects which remain for us, or 
for our friends, permanently beautiful. We may be aUe 
to have a gem here or there, but that is alL Still we may 
avoid " shocks," and in that avoidance lies much of the power 
of a cultivated mind in architect or householder. To this is 
surely due the beauty which ffrows into the homes of those 
whose culture is handed down with the building that passes 
from one generation of refined people to another. The in- 
habitants learn to brush away the " shocks." The inharmoni- 
ous lines and forms are covered : the harmonious lines and 
fonns are retained ; gradually and unwittingly they mould 
their surroundings to relations which do not clash ; and in 
such an environment the smallest beauties tell. 

In looking over other art fields, whei*e the medium of ex- 
])ression has been in less permanent material, it is difficolt 
to realise how much work has been done which has been 
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cast aside because of inferior worth, has been allowed to 
deteriorate, and thus has been lost. It were much more 
difficult did we not realise that our race is in the main not 
far removed from those that time has swept away before us, 
and did we not see this process of production and elimination 
going on around us to-day. Practically a vast proportion of 
the pictures preserved in the great galleries of Europe have 
been eliminated from the aesthetic. We go to these vast 
treasuries to study a few pieces of work ; all the others are 
passed by as if they did not exist. If we could reproduce 
the sudden barbaric intrusions of the past, it is easy to see 
that the few precious gems which time has taught us to 
value supremely would be hurried off to places of safety, 
while all else might readily be eliminated by vandal destruc- 
tion or neglect. 



It is evident, of course, that the attainment of an unpain- 
ful background in itself will not suffice to bring about 
(esthetic result. Not only must the artist avoid pain in 
indifference, but before gaining the pleasure field he must 
move beyond this field of indifference. This brings us to our 
second division (p. 305), which, however, we may pass over 
lightly, for indifference may be avoided only in the directions 
of pain and pleasure. Pain, as we have seen, is also to be 
avoided by the artist. The attainment of pleasure is, there- 
fore, the only means by which we can step away from 
indifference in a direction that will be not unsesthetic, 
and we are at once brought to the consideration of the 
positive field of aesthetics, to which we now turn. 
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Part II. Positive jEsthetic Laws 

§ 7. The problem before us here is to discover the means 
necessary to tlie production of a pleasure Jidd which shall he 
relatively permanent It will be convenient in our discassion 
to treat separately (1st) the production of pleasure itself, 
before considering (2nd) the means used to the attainment 
of permanency of pleasure field. 

L In what has preceded this we have seen that all 
pleasure is dependent upon the rise into consciousness of 
contents which are coincidents of action in well-prepared 
organs ; i.c. that pleasure occurs whenever the stimnlus 
aflecting an organ occasions the use of surplus stored fortu 
From this theory we may make the following dednctions : 
Pleasure arises — 

A. When there appears in consciousness a content which 
has before appeared but which has been lately absent^ 
because no stimulus to its production has arisen. 

6. When a content appears after inhibition of its normal 
appearance. 

C. When a content appears with unusual vividness after 
normal absence from consciousness. 

[In physiological terms these propositions may be stated tt 
follows : — Storage of force is attained by rest from activity. The 
prepanition to act efficiently involves time ; recuperative pro- 
cesses are in the main less rapid than arc those involved when 
action takes ))Iace in answer to a stimulus from without. All 
org;ins, however, have surplus power which is not brought into 
activity under normal conditions, but which may be broof^t 
into use under hypernormal stimulus with only normal nutritive 
conditions. It appears, therefore, that the use of stored foive 
mav be reached — 

A. By the stimulation of organs, which having been long 
rested have gained great potential efficiency, so that a stimohiSi 
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normal or very little above the normal, will bring fully into 
action their surplim stonnl energy. 

B. By the artificial nutrition of organs which are to be called 
into action. 

C. By a decitknl hypomormality of activity for a short time 
after merely normal rest.] 



It is. of course, evident that these methods of pleasure 
production may be used coincidentally, but it is desirable 
fi»r us here to treat them in isolation. 

Tlie pleasures of rest after la))our, or relief from pain, as 
we have already seen, although really to be consideretl as a 
$ul>-clas8 under the pleasures of activity, are in practice 
se|)arable from them, l)ecause they are reached in practice 
by distinct methods. rn(|uestionably use is made of them 
in the arts which deal with phenomena of succession. No 
fdight pleasure is it that we obtain in music by the introduc- 
tion of a calm restful movement following upon a train of 
intense and vigorous passages calling for our active attention. 
But on the whole these pleasures do not form an element 
of markinl im]x)rtance in aesthetic work, esi)ecially because 
they are so de])endent u]>on the existence of, and are in- 
M'liambly connecte^l with, anterior pains. We may pass on. 
therefon*, without further examination in this direction. 

A. Tlif first iH)int made above gives us the widely re- 
c«>gnised a-.sthetic principle of contra;^, Contra.st in any 
n';:ion of mental effect involves the presence of content't 
which have not l)een in con.sciousness in the late past. 

[TliiH involvcj* the action of orgauA which have not been 
fun<-tioning lately, (tnulationn in nen.M* effect or in thought 
tniUHitionH are mental moveniontu which imply the gradual 
foniing into action of the orgnnfl which are successively the 
««*ntre'« of attivity. <*ontraHt eliminates all gnu lat ions ; it in* 
%olveii the action of organs, which through mere rest have 
!»•*«•• mie wrll prefiiireil f«»r activity, ami which, therefore, |)roduce 
(»l«-.i4tinihle aitivitv when stimulat4*<i.] 
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That contrast 'ptr se is always pleasurable may not be 
granted by some who recall disagreeable '* contrasts " of 
colour for instance ; ^ the apparent exceptions, however, are 
in part explicable as due to connected association with vague 
painful contents, but in most cases are really not to be caUed 
contrasts at all in the sense of my definition, for they cannot 
be shown to be shiftings to entirely new contents. 

That contrast is an important aesthetic principle is recog- 
nised by all ; indeed, it is not infrequently over-valued, ejg, 
by Air. Herbert Spencer, who calls it an essential requisite to 
all beauty. But our theory would teach that contrasts are 
not aesthetic essentials, because pleasure can be reached 
without contrast by mere increase of vividness. Still it must 
be granted that the principle is of the widest application. 
and a most available one for the guidance of the artist 
Very strong contrasts, however, must be used with the 
greatest caution ; they give powerful effects, but are rapidly 
exhaustive, and, therefore, must in general be avoided. To 
this we refer later under the consideration of permanency. 

I am not able to follow Fechner and other thinkers of 
authority in holding that there is a law of contrast for 
I)leasure and pain jKr se apart from the contents to which 
the ali^edonic qualities are attached. 

Fechner - states such a " principle " and makes it of im-, 
jiortance. He expresses it thus : " Pleasure experiences bring 
more pleasure the more they come in contrast with experi- 
ences of pain or less pleasure ; a corresponding position beiag 
true for pains." 

This " principle * might have a strong foundation if our 
experience told us that our greatest pleasures were always 
those that follow pain, or our greatest pains invariably those 

* Cf. Rood, Modern Chromatics, cs|»e<.-iaUy diapters on oontimtt and 

coldiir combinations. 
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that follow pleasure. But this is Tiot in accord with experi- 
ence The agony of angina pectoris may strike a man who 
is in the indifferent state of sleep unconsciousness. The joy- 
pleasure of meeting an unlooked-for acquaintance may come 
to one who is thoroughly indifferent, and so far as I can see 
there is no ground whatever for a statement that the angina 
pectoris would have given keener anguish had the patient 
been enjoying himself when it arose, nor for a statement 
that the joy would have been a higher delight had the 
previous psychosis been one of toothache. 

It is true that some, and indeed a large proportion, of 
our vivid pleasures follow craving pains, and also that the 
pleasures of relief from pain are very marked, and that 
many pains follow excessive pleasures; but the most that 
we can properly hold, it seems to me, is that in some 
cases the algedonic sequence appears to alter the algedonic 
resultant. 

What ground indeed have I to say that the pain I am 
now experiencing would have been greater had it been pre- 
ceeded by a pleasure, as it was not ? 

If I can legitimately make such a statement, it must be 
that I can hold in revival a past state of this kind of pain 
which did follow pleasure, and can compare it in intensity 
with the present state of pain that has not followed pleasure ; 
and who would dare to say that he could make such a 
delicate introspective comparison ? For, to claim such ability, 
we have to assume either that we have a fixed standard apart 
from themselves by which to measure pleasures or pains — a 
position which I do not think would be seriously defended 
— or that the revived pleasure or pain retains its intensity 
sufficiently for purposes of comparison, which I think also 
an indefensible position. 

The most that can be claimed, it appears to me, is that 
by reviving a painful presentation free from a preceding 
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pleasure, and then reviving it as following a pleasurable 
presentation, we find the pain increasing in intensity. But 
if we turn to introspection I do not think the law is 
obviously true. I am not able to convince myself, for 
instance, that the " representation " of the taste of guinint 
when I liave just had sugar in my inouth is more painful than 
the '' representation " of the same taste of quinine wiihoui the 
sugar taste preceding it. On the whole, I think the repre- 
sented badness of the taste in the first case is somewhat 
lessened by the represented remaining sweetness. 

How then can we account for the fact that the " principle '* 
is defended ? Possibly because of the unnoticed identification 
of pleasure and pain with sensations, which do contrast as 
we have seen, ilore probably because of the common identi- 
fication of pleasure and pain with emotion, for it is certain 
that the emotional reaction that follows pain experience is a 
psychosis that contrasts with that which follows pleasure 
experience, as the psychic elements of hate and fear 
(aversion) are in contrast with those of love ; and it is true, 
as would be expected, that the emotional reaction following 
pain occurring after that following pleasure is more emphatic 
than it would have been had there been no emotional reaction 
from pleasure preceding it ; and similarly {mutatis mutandis) 
of pleasure following pain. 

In truth, I think, upon careful examination, all the facts 
presented by Fechner and others in support of the law of 
algedonic contrast will be found to resolve themselves into 
cases of the contrast of certain contents to which the alge* 
donic phases are attached, or to which they give rise. 

B. The pleasurable appearance of contents after inhibition 
of their normal occurrence has been already incidentally 
discussed in considering the repression of activities, and we 
need give no space here, therefore, to this means of the 
attainment of a full pleasure field. The principle before UB 
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beromcs important, however, in another direction. If there 
aririe, by suggesUon from the expressions of another, trains of 
tlionght which are normally connected with other secondar}' 
trains, but if by skilful management the arousal of these 
secondary trains Ite prevented, then we have a condition of 
urtificial inhibition which will result in pleasure -getting 
whenever the secondary trains are allowed to appear. 

[Ill physiological language this may l)e 8|K)ken of as artificial 
n^rtiiuH of ortjans irhirh are to be callfd into actitm; fur the normal 
ronnectioii Instween the primary ami secondary trains implitw 
conn«*oti4»nii l>etween the 8timuli which bring nutrition to th<* 
<»r;:an(i involved in the presentation of the two trains. The 
teni|N)rary inhibition of the nocondary trains, thert*fore, implies 
a gain of nutrition in the orgariK of tlie secondary traiuH without 
the UM* of the «*m*rgy accumtilate<l.] 

Such it seems to me is the process in the delicate play of 
wit. 

In what is usuallv called the ** ludicrmi.s '* W4* us4* this 
means, although much of the etVect in such cas4^ is de|H*ndent 
i:]M>n sudden transitions, in the lines of onlinary aasociati(»n. 
fn>m nient^d pnKcsses which involve etfort t4) more habitual 
proc<*sH<fs where the same energy will produce greater effects. 
I.'. hy]»«*niormal stimulation. 

It is not dt\sirabl(* to argue this {K»int h<*re at length, for 
-U'h arguim*nt would carry us too far from our line of thought. 
While otluT s<iurces of pleasun'-g<*tting are made use of in 
various ways together with the action aliove descril>ed. I 
think it can U* shown that this is the characteristic move- 
iii«*nt in what is usuallv calliHl the Imiirnms^ and that it 
!M'rvt»8 well to lmrmonis4» the op|K>sitions of the many thinkers 
whi> have attemptetl analysis of this mental state. Thoe<* 
c«L«»'^ of thr hidicnms which set*ni to involve little exct»pt^ 
^uqjri-M* an* explicable on thf gnmnd that the surprise in- 
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volves attention and expectation of important outcome. 
When the unimportance of the object or action is perceived, 
the relaxation of attention results in the same powerful 
overflow into the channels of ordinary activity. The easy 
and marked " step from the sublime to the ridiculous " is also 
thus explicable, as is also the enjoyment we receive when we 
see a dignifled person suddenly take up the actions charac- 
teristic of purposeless child! lood : as when a man's hat is 
suddenly carried away by the wind. 

It cannot be claimed that all such transitions as are above 
described are ludicrous, for thought trains of discovery and 
invention are not infrequently of this nature, and to them 
surely the word ludicrous cannot be applied. Introspection 
seems to tell me, however, that the psychoses in the two 
cases are very closely allied. We have a tendency under 
such circumstances to laugh, or at least to smile, under the 
pleasurable excitement, and we occasionally speak of the 
resulttmt as a '' happy thought." I am inclined to think 
that the difference, at first one of degree rather than of kind, 
has become marked because the more emphatic and fuller 
state produced in us by what we term the " ludicrous " has 
become indissolubly connected with what Kant describes as 
" the sudden transformation of a tense expectation into 
nothing." 

Wit and tlie ludicrous are seldom separated in practice. 
The wit, properly speaking, plays around his subject, avoiding 
the more usual outcome of the train of his thought, but 
leading that of his hearer close to this normal resultant, 
until, when it may be supposed that all the organs con- 
nected with the normal outcome are fully prepared for 
action, he turns the thought train in the direction which 
is effective for pleasure. The stimulation of the well- 
nourished organs, which is thus involved, is followed by 
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the hurst of pleasure-giving activity which irradiates the system 
au«i eximnds its sur()lus energy iti the pleasurable exercise of 
lau;;hter.* i*unning and plays u])on words give delight in the 
Kime way. and also the delicious verbal niisunderstandings of 
chihlren. My little daughter having asked what was meant by 
Anijlo-Saxon, and having Wen told that the word indicated a 
mix4*«l race descendtMl fn>m vVngles and Saxons, she answered, 
' WVIK I supiK»se I shall understand it S4)me day. I have 
ii«»t Clime to Saxons yet in my geometry, but 1 have studieil 
.lUmt ani:le>.'* .^Vi** obtained no delight in the saying. For 
tii»* Iist«*n»'rs, however, the srmnd nwjU had brought about 
readine-^s for activity in the organs of many trains of thought 
« i»nn»*ete«l with ge<imetrical forms ; but the added tenn Saxon 
li.id kept the att<*ntion ct»mpietely in other din*ctioiis ; when 
thf th«»ught was turneil to the geometrical trains, however, by 
h»*r naive rt*mark. the well-prepared organs res]K»ndiHi with 
j»lra-<!inibh* c«»ntent. 

Tile V it and he who deals with the lmlicn^»us, however, 
tp*ad on ilaiiu'erfUH ground. The cKtwn jierchance may not 
cau-^** laui:hter. but may t|isap{N>int us so painfully that 
irritatiMii p'^tih^. Apart from the danger that the witticism 
Tu iv lilt t«M» deep, tlit-re is the danger that the rvpn».sse«l 
artivity may forre iis«-lf u|M»n the attention of the hearer 
li.f.,r«« it is drsiiriHMl to ap[>i*ar. In this case the course? of 
tii'Ujht which U int(*ndtHl to trad up to the latter lK^:omes 
• •1-tructive. and the result is weari«*ome ; this is exempiitit*d. 
T-r in^ttanrc. in lh»' '* tlatnes-j * of (ihl jokes. Further, liien* 
:- tie* daULT'T tliiit thf play amunti the subject may devel«»p 
triiii-^Mt >••» \\\\h\\ inti'H'st that the changt* of thought will 

If • \. : t*. < of 1.iu;;]jIi r i:«' i-It'MUraMf in *urh tA-"! lrfi"«iijir thry 

•l\«' t},«- \ ' . w iif ?• -"t'- 1 ••Tf^AiK. Thr mnfr *«Ti«»ii* a»|iri't of tiling'* 

!; m «}.: \: H«- tTir:i !•• th*- |»*rii|ttion «if (hi* luilirrtiu* tiiro)ri'« ]«rtUl if 

t. : \i'\.\\ ■,i:.«tr. »• in ill tl.*.-*. <>r^.in<« i«hith af ni»tal»lj Artiri* whi-n 

-"• !i.»v.. Li!i«:^!>r :<> iii>t Al»a\« iili-t*nraM«*, .i«« all kni>w vho attcinpl 
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produce a shock powerful and painful enough to overbalance 
the pleasure led up to. We all realise how dangerous it is 
to treat lightly subjects which may be of sacred interest to 
others. 

Our third minor division relates to — 

C. Pleasures which accompany vividness of presentation. 

[In physiological terms these pleasures may be described as 
due to hypemormal activity of a normally efficient organ.] 

Vividness of impression is a well-recognised means of 
producing (esthetic result in its cruder forms. Barbaric art 
shows this distinctly, and the art of the masses, even in our 
day, makes use of the same means. Vivid colouring and 
contrasts, startling forms and combinations, vivacious rhythms, 
loudness of sound as in martial music, all are common tools 
of the popular artist. But we here tread on ground dangerous 
to permanency ; for hypernornial activity, as we have seen, is 
the basis of pain as well as of pleasure, and pleasure which is 
determined by this alone must be of a very ephemeral char- 
acter. So in the higher art this crude means of producing 
aesthetic etiect is not prominent. 

In a more delicate form, however, we do find it of service 
to higher art in the stimulation bv varied means of the same 
activities at the same time. The principle here involved 
is that of " harmony " or " the unification of the manifold,** 
which is widely recognised as of the highest importance in 
a*st lie tics. 

[In hcflonic language it may be stated thus : Two or more 
eleint'iits act simultaneously as stimuli to the activity of some 
new element, the rcs^ulting ])sychosis being one in which the 
oriirinal elements sUiiul in the background, the focus of the field 
consisting of this new element which, being stimulated from 
more than one source. apjK^irs in a pleasurable condition o( 
hyi>ernormality.] 
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If this principle were not over-eniphasiaed by luKti 
authorities^ it wouhl be unnecessary perha|»s to call at- 
tention to the fact that, although wide in its bearings, it 
rann(»t lie univenuil as the cause of all beauty. Fechner, 
who c<'rtainly makes as much of the " unity of the manifoM " 
.is la h-<:itimate. luknowledges this ; see p. 42 of his VonchuU, 
where he mentions several instances to which it is not 
|io.<<sible t4> give this explanation. We are evidently sur- 
rounded by ap{>earances of unity in manifoldness that do not 
impress us with suflicient pleasurableness to give the objects 
[»ro<iucing them the quality of beauty, the slight pleasure 
wliirh they give hexug ovemi'hehned. On the other hand, 
many beautiful objects ap]K*al to us in which we can trace no 
di.4tiuct element of this unification. /Esthetic efTcfct, indiHHl, 
a-* we shall see, implies more than the vague gentle plrjisun* 
uhich the unity of the manifold, as it usually ap|H'ars, can 
pPHiuce, 

The principle of duplication of stimulations, of which the 
unity of the manifold is a special instance, is. however, a 
mo^t im!M)rtanl one for aesthetics. As Mr. Sullv savs:^ '*To 
Wake up to a res4*mblance )>etween two things hitherto kept 
a]»:trt in the mind is always an agn^eable ex|)erience '* ; and 
a^'.tiii.^ ** the feeling of satisfaction which accom|mnies the 
full reinstatement of the idea or idea-complex aris4*s fn»m the 
i«l«!ititiration of this with the ]iartially-deveK»i»etl represi»nta- 
::"ii that has Uen pn»sent throu;;hout the process.** 

Thnm^'hout tin* uliole fifld of the "higher** ff»sthetics, i.*-. 
'•t that which deals with the delights arising fn»m the mons 
• :• Ii< at«* (lay nf mi>oil and thought, this means of pleasun* 
p:<>«lu<'ti«.;} j. most im]Kirtant. 

• * * * I \ai\!*\ »/'■••■ to" .•„ I. «, r»»K»k VIII. ih«j». v., " A* «r Umrr vatlirtir 
• t'.'Si- !: n (••!>' fn :ii \ plurality «lii« h may )>r Ap|»r«>hrn<ir>«l a* a ilmrly (liii* 
' r:,' I :.-. ly," t ti . 

// '-. f I .V. 1./, M. I*. i:«. • Ihid,, i. |.. S47. 
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I think it must be granted that the mass of aesthetic 
pleasures is reached by slightly vivid presentations in varied 
directions, but, as we have so often noted, it is vividness also 
which leads to pain. 

[If hypernormal activity be continued after the surplus force 
stored up in an organ has been exhausted, pain results ; hence 
if this unusual activity be continued for any great length of time, 
we will have the conditions productive of pain.] 

It becomes necessary then for us to consider the means 
to be adopted to bring about permanency of pleasure field, 
and this brings us to the second division proposed in the 
beginning of this part. 



§ 8. Our problem here is to define the conditions which 
make possible the attainment of relative permanence of 
pleasure. 

We have already seen (1) that absence of a content from 
consciousness for an unusual time sufiBces to make it 
pleasurable when it appears ; also (2) that vividness of 
impression is an important source of pleasure-getting ; but 
(3) that the avoidance of continuity of \'ivid presentation 
of any one set of contents is a necessity if pain is to be 
avoided. 

[In physiological terms : Rest from action before action in a 
given or<;aii is one of the conditions to ])leasure-getting from the 
content which iipju-'tirs with such activity, or else hypemormality 
of action in the organ ; but the avoidance of continuity of hy]ier- 
normal action in any one set of organs is also a necessity if 
pleasure be sought : for such continuity uses up all surplas 
energy and ieads directly to the physiological conditions which 
involve pain prodiictinn.] 

If, then, a ]K'rniauent ]deasure field is to be reached, a 
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focus is important in our field of consciousness (see 2 
above), but it must shift from element to element (see 3 
above), and this shifting involves new means of pleasure- 
getting (see 1 above). In general, therefore, we may say 
that the conditions of pleasure permanence are the shifting 
of a focus in consciousness over a wide pleasure field. Let 
us consider each of these divisions more fully, in reverse 
order. 

§ 9. Width of Field. — Pleasure in any one direction 
being essentially ephemeral, the only means by which we are 
able to insuie permanency of pleasure is by having open before 
us wide opportunities to change the content of our thought. 
As we have already seen, it is first of all essential that the 
fulness of our complex mental states should be non-painful ; 
^ it then becomes important to see that many elements of the 
complex are capable of developing pleasure.) This is im- 
portant not only because we are thus enabled to shift the 
focus of attention with little risk of painfulness, but especially 
because a multiplicity of simultaneous eflfects thus becomes 
possible. Lotze, as he views his consciousness, tells us that 
the aesthetic effect " is notably (but not exclusively) bound to 
simultaneousness and multiplicity of impression." It is thus 
that the artist groups together as large a number of means of 
pleasurable stimulation as he can combine without conflict. 
He endeavours to use at the same time arts of ear and of sight, 
and those which depict more directly the activities of meq. 
The difficulty of such wide combination, however, is very \ 
great, and he more often deals with narrower fields; but ) 
always does he use every device which may draw into the / 
field of suggestion all associative factors which are not/ 
inharmonious, and which may add one more to the pleasures 
given. He does not disdain any element, however likely 
to pall, if he is able to leave our thought free to turn 
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elsewhere as soon as the pleasurable efifect is gona The 
suggestion of sense pleasures he uses, but avoids the actual 
sense stimulus under conditions that may lead to excess 
or bring painful results in revival. / He aims to bring into 
play the imagination which carries one on from height to 
height in pleasure -giving flight. It is this direction of 
effort which leads Lessing to call for an incompletion of 
detail in the artist's work that the imagination may have 
room in which to work its expansive efifects. We look 
thus for a fulness of non-fulfilment of exact detail; for 
an avoidance of strictness of realism — for type portrayal. 
The artist, moreover, aims to stir up those vague r^ons 
of psychic life, the content of which we can scarcely grasp 
— the regions usually termed " emotional." He produces in 
his observer an aesthetic horizon which Guyau has wrongly 
interpreted as the essential characteristic of esthetic pleasoie : 
that "irradiation" which seems to have a centre in some 
sense impression, but which works effects in all mental 
regions connected with it — effects of so small intensity, of 
such rapidly - shifting content, that there is little of it 
but the vagueness of an aurora. The artist cannot under- 
value even the effects of admiration of his own skill, 
fur though the pleasure gained thus is for a few, and 
perliaps only for his fellow -workers, for them it is not 
a small pleasure -giving element, and if his work holds 
the admirer by this means but a moment longer, so much 
the more is his work effective. 

Breadth of field without the emphasis of foci implies a 
widely divided attention which is important The lecogni- 
tion of the existence of a field in the percipient lacking in 
detiniteness of attention has indeed not infrequently led to 
over-emphasis of the receptive state— of the passive condi- 
tions — lor art effect ; too little account being taken of the 
reactive elements involved. These latter, however, do in 
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t.ict make u]i a lar^v part uf the u'Sthetk* coniphvx, a.s our 
liter ;rstlH*tiriaiis, Sullv. iiuvnn. and others, do not fail to 
ni'ujjnise distiiiotly. CJuyau, in Tact, in his zeal to force the 
iea»unitiou of his vit^w, makes himself u[»iM*ar, some will 
doiihtless think, to take an extreme view on the other side : 
1. 1 over-emi»hasis<» the active element.* Any work of art 
wliirh t«'n<ls t4» raise a marked attention in one lino neces- 
^irily fxeliides ph'asumhie psyrhoses in other lines, in that 
It lowers the rtfect of these other [ireseiitatinns or n*vivals 
.1' mniponents of conseiousncss at the time. /A work of art 
whic'ii can ho Uilance its elements that the observer is kept 
in a htat** of nieelv divided and still i)f con.*«tantlv shift in*' 
jl-anunilile att«-ntion, will produce the most widespread, the 
TipKt vnluminniis. evi«n thouirh not the most vivid, ph-n^un*. 

T:i»* jMiwer i»f mn«*ic i^ ••ttm clearly ai»led hy it* indefinite- 
irrs.-* -its *• drfamint*«*s" a.s we call it, and it swms t4> me 
ttiat til*' L'frat strt-ip^th of thr masters of mnsir has lain in 
riit'ir ahility to widtMi the tieM of pleasure l»y thr means 
♦.iii«l«r di>cii'viion. In <ucli a «*itinpli'X art as the njH'ra the 
• i.tlii'ulty of n-arhiiiL' tlii** ktlance is very great. An o|ienitic 
■ inj-—T of iiilMrior |MiWfr will not Ih» ahle tt» prevent a 
?r«-(ii»Mit iiiv«-r«.ioii oi att«*ntion with consi»<|uent loss of ful- 
Ti«-%% Now om* !in«i> onrj^df watrhin;^ th«* sta;^'f ellect> to 
tfii- . \i'lu«»ioii of th«' nmsje. and a-jam listenin;.: to the music 
V. ;:ii ri.»H.Ml »'\\^^, with no thtiu^dit «»f th«* action. In the 
ir^pr'-v-ioii MliiaiiM'il from th«* lK.'8t work. Wa;iner's for 
■•i-*.i!h-«v i tmd mv«i»'lf oil the iitln'r luin«l vitv ofti»n lost in 

m m 

'.'i** t"l,ili*\ ail |articulars >vvui to 1h» forgotten in the 
LT'inril *'*,]»•' t . liif -ta.:** art ion** an* not srpanil«*ly emphatic : 
•:... ^iiu'ii'-'tioii I., n.:.- dj-imrtlv thf ** motifs" i^* an intrusion. 
I (••■ * ru'i«'ii»'-- in n*p»rt to finer play of tlmu^jht and emotion 
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wliich the plot itself in his operas shows is probably a neces- 
sary element of their power. The strong development of 
" plot interest " would doubtless act as a detriment to the 
totality. 

It is perhaps in part the unconscious recognition of this 
principle of diffusion of attention which leads to the popular 
opinion that the critical spirit is fatal to aesthetic receptivity, 
and in one sense this is true ; although I am free to confess 
to the belief that what is lost in width of field by the con- 
centration of the critical view is largely gained in the region 
of intellectual play. To the critic who knows well his sub- 
ject this actually prevents his satiety, overcomes the danger 
of distaste for work with which he must be over- familiar: 
communication of his thought to others less well equipped, 
however, is very likely to mar their pleasure.* 

But wudth of field has its dangers too, for it makes easy 
the shifting of one's thought upon lines of pain-giving. An 
exam])le of this has already been given in another cou- 
neetion, where I called attention to the fact that the tone 
of voice, or anything which indicates the animus of the 
describer or critic, will frequently change an sesthetic into a 
iion-iesthetic object for the listener, and rice irrsd. 

i'Esthetics, although largely a matter of the complex sum- 
mation of vague pleasures, needs more than this. To perfec- 
tion of art there must be a decided centre of interest flitting 
more or less lightly over this vaguer Held. To the considers- 
tion of this point we now turn. ) 

^ As Lehinann well says {op. cit, ]». 198) : Keiiner. *Iie die gQicbielit- 
liche Entwickelun^ iler Kuiist terfulgeiif ki>iineu oft grosses Gefallem ui 
sehr unvollkorumen Kunstwerkeii tinden, iiidfin ^ie namlich den grtmrn 
Fortschritt in Iktracht zicheii, den solcht* Ailxritcn im G«gciisatz m 
friihercu, noch unvollkoiniiiiuTen zcigt-n koimeii : wogegen Kichtkeaoer, 
(U'lieii die gcschichtliche Kiitwiikelung unlMrkannt i*>t, dieselben nor mit den 
vollkomnincren Weiken der Oe^'enwai t vergleit-heii iiiid bie deshalb ungtaiutif 
beurteilen. 



/ 
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§ lUt The Shiftint, Focrs. — In AmufH Jmmial, 23nl ^ 

May 18():>, we read : * All that is diffused and indiMtint t '^ ' 
without form or sex or accent is antagonistic to beauty, for C/ 
the niind*8 first neeil is light ; light means onler, and order 
means, in the first place, the distinction of the ]>art8 — in the 
•ec4md, their regular action. lU»auty is based on reason/* 
Although we have seen tliat exclusively rationalistic views 
of ifsthetics are not tenable, we cannot help agreeing that an 
object which presents no virile interests but merely a fielil 
of moderate pleasures soon cloys: it l)ecome« "sweet/* as 
they say in the studio. It was probably the recognition of 
this fact that led Ix>tze to the theorj' that beauty n*(piire.H 
lh«» gnwp of the ideal through some drfinitr dtjtct, and Volk- 
niann to sepamte the art field from the field of aesthetics on 
the trnmnd that ttiQ fonner strikes a definite choni above 
ihf merely hedonic field of aesthetics. For Volkmann 
thin definiten<*ss, which most emphatically takes its obj(*ct 
out iif its environment, is the direction in which tiie 
art of the ancitMits showed its highest superiority.* Rut 
it' urt Work must impress us by its force of attention, 
its o»nires of intert»st, these i>oints of intenser activity 
an* (Njiiits of danger : all pleasures are ephemeral, the mon* 
*o as they an* vivid, and the siti/ting of these centn»s of 
nit« nst is of as great im]K)rtance as their existence. I 
think we shall find this rec(»gnised in certain general 
i'riiM'ipli*s. 

First, wr may look U* find means adopteil to ri'tain 
j/iv;i>uri' i;4 tnu sj^rutJ tHrtciion by arranging t4> shift atten- 
t;»n away fn>m the sjH»eial field Iwfore jwiin or complete 
:ii<lith*rftice <»ccurs, ami luiek again at the mcmient when 

■ l.fhrtuh ./ /■«!/. A.. /.-/i^, vt»l. ii. |». ,157. (T •!•<> Hrrl*rt'i notion that 
'■ kuu 1% a tnatti-r of the nl.itiou of th«> |iri'««*iit<Hl thottghtP, and has notliiiii; 

•io with %\u\\ rhar»« tc*riitict m lovrhitrM, |«th<w, UuKluihleOM*, vliirh 
XT' iiiu*-.! Kijth U'Auty in onlrr t«» ^:ivf an elrmmt of intrrr^. 
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pleasurable recunence of the couteut is again possible. This 
brings before us again the great principle of Ehythm ''f?ee 
Cliap. V. § 5). 

[Because processes of nutrition are relatively regular, the 
times reciuired for complete recovery after full use remain 
approximately equal in the same set of organs, and it thus 
happens that we learn to act at recurrent regular intervals, 
being thus enabled to hold to a special subject-matter for a long 
time, not only without fatigue, but, if the rhythm be projierly 
timed, with marked pleasure.] 

Accunite rhytliins are most notable in music and poetiy, 
but what may be termed inaccurate rhythms are the van* 
ordinary tools of the artist in other lines also. The power of 
order, in architecture, for example, and the value of sym- 
metries^ genemlly, depend largely upon such rhythms. 
Instances will be recalled bv the reader in all the arts with- 
out special example. 

Passing to the consideration of the shifting of attention 
hnjond the samrjirld, from field to field, we obtain the weD- 
recognised canon of Variety, ilonotony of stimulations gives 
ns fii*st indifference and then the positive pains of fatigna 
If the content of consciousness be constantly changed, how- 
ijver, the chances of pleasure gain are greatly increased ; if a 
unity be recognised in the variety, on the principles already 
<1iscussed, we have an added ])Ieasure to that gained by the 
shiftinjr; of the centre of interest. Variety, however, like all 
the means of pleasure stimulation, is likely to be carried too 
far. Variety of plea.suraljle exhaustive stimulation will 
oventually aggravate the trouble we attempt to correct 

^ Symmetries also may be held to produce effect through the hypemormal 
siimuhi8 iiivolvetl in the recognition of the unity of the manifold. It WULJ 
lie weU hen' to remark tlint the search for 8vmmetr\* in the<ireticsl farm 
wliich haH led iiiaiiy a metaphysician astray has probably had its liaiia in Uw 
.1-sthetic dcmantl of his nature. 
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thT«»ui.'li viirifty. Iiv making |mintul tirn/ activity in our 
ti«*M An f\;iniplr t»f this wo may all n*call iu the craving 
?'«)r li'tal rr-^t »-xiK.Tit»nccd after a visit in some great exhibi- 
•inn where coni]H*titurs vie with each other to attract atten- 
tion to their wares hy varieil devices looking to i»leaMiri- 
^rivinu. W»? often Hnfl |>eople nmiarking that they enjoy an 
art work (es)Nrially is this true in architectural criticism) 
}-;cause it is siw^h. The distracting elements in the varieil 
"hjtits whiih they have examined in the hojK? of gaining 
pltMsnnihle efleots have disapi>eart*<l, and have left a ijuiet 
ii»-lii:hl n<»t far n»moved from the so-called ] Measures o! 
p-t. 

' '"ufrn.sfs, aln»ady discus.se<l. also gain their etVects thnmgh 
chaiii:e of n»gii>n of stinnilation. Where notable, however, 
th»-v d«*]N*nd uiMin vividness (hyiwnionnality of action; for 
th- ir result <. and must be use<l with ran» lest tliev art 
eNh.m-fivf'lv. 

• 

'l)i«' iitt'i haiii^tii (»t this may not iniprolNihly In> Himifthin;: 
Ii'ki- *\i\<. If .itt«nti<>n U* turuiMl in one diriTtion for a time, 
.tur'.ni.itiraiiy tht* Hy-tt>niio :u*tivities tenil to bring nourirthmfut 
•'«|MVMlIy to thoM* <>i-i:iinH whith are active, ami thiwe not activ«* 
U>r<iiiit' Wfll {iif{mriMl jtidtH-Hl (from such nutrition an i^ not 
oiilfti for i-U«'\vherfK but only through failure of itt imuLition 
find ivfirrfhJ.ntiiH'/ thf (-ailing i»tr of the nourishment supply in 

• •rh»r ilin*! tjiino. \Vhi*n those sci'onil -element organs whirh 
h.i*. f Uffi in.K-tivc art* «timulateti in ftntni.^ thev annwtT with 

m 

p!-M-tir'-. and thfir a<-tion ten<N to withtlniw the nutritive HUp 

}•!-« - fi'ini th t of or;:an>< whirh had given the timt elcmenti* 

"! rh»- •••nt! -t. -•► that thi^^^e fir^l riement organn get le-*?! than 
•hvM ritiitn.i' Mtitiini»>nt : and if wt* stinmlate them agiiin in 
•siiiiji:: '"at i\ 'o i\\f fir-t I'lf'ntfnt, wf tind a s*»t of org:ins in 
•'•n.*' 'ifi.'!!*- prepired. to U' MU'e, but le**.-* well pre|Kiiiil foi 
a-*r.i*v th.»ri *\u'\ wi-n' in ihi' tir^t in*>t.inri\ 

Tl.*- -am»' th'ii.: mav l»e ^aid of th(»si* viviil elenifnt^ of 

• '.• Itv will. !i j;vf the value to wliat we call the picturi*'«<|Ue. 
\V«- ' aniiot ii'^f thisf nitMU- l«> -'aiii aslln'tic result unless we 
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are able to turn ourselves away from their stimulation as 
soon as we begin to be weary. Hence, we must avoid the 
use of the picturesque in our homes, and must deal most 
carefully with strong contrasts in the decoration of rooms in 
which we wish to live, or in buildings which we are com- 
pelled to view constantly. 

On the whole, it appears that the safest means of pro- 
ducing lasting aesthetic results will be reached if we choose 
that succession of contents, each of which is naturally led up 
to by those which have preceded. 

[In physiological language : we will gain our result best if 
we choose such successive impressions as will stimulate organs 
that have been best and fully prepared for action by the associa- 
tive nutrition (if I may so speak) connected with the previously 
stimulated activities.] 

From this we may argue to a wide a^thetic law, which 
may perhaps be called I the principle of the 8atufacti4m of 
e.cpcctancies\-dk legitimate description of the means of gaining 
(esthetic re^lt here touched upon, as all such movements of 
thought appear in retrospect to be expectation phaaes which 
are fulfilled.^ That this canon, however, although of wide 
application, is not a universal one for aesthetics, is apparent 
when we consider that our normal, indifferent, scarcely con- 
scious life is largely made up of these fulfilments of expecta- 
tiou, not recognised as such, to be sure, unless their legitimacy 
is questioned in one way or another, and unrecognised 
because the ordinary reaction is immediate, and thus not 
involving any marked transformation of surplus potential 
into actual energy, i.e. not involving pleasure. 

^ Cf. Bergman, Vcher das SchdrUy p. 132, where the vtlue of uomiiig 
expectation and allowing its satisfaction is discussed and carried oat to dM 
explanation of the delight obtained in curves, etc. The same Aigamint 
suffices to explain the pleasures reached by the contemplation of nuameu of 
all kinds. 
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§ 11. Ill ;^'eiionil it ap|K*urs, then, thut tlie ^reat artist is 

• •nr wild U ablf to luiike use of the principles hIm^vo ciiuiner- 
iliil. Having' avoidt'd ]»aiiis, having creutetl his wide field 

t' non-pain, he pnMlnces u wide sunnnutiun of pleasurable 
•*«jnt*'nts. Further, he so arran^«\s the shifting of attention 
that ;is one inipn*ssion fails in pleasure -giving, another 
•■•|ually rnjoyahle appears, through natural conneetion, to 
-upply the place of that pleasure which is fading away. 
Miiri'MVrr. i»y ci»in]Kdling a Judicious recurn*nce of a special 
lutorrst. he marks a unity of the manifold, which unity gives 
ro his wurk its distinctive chanicter. 

I have alreatly named the great wt»rks of Wa;:ner in 
illu-^tr.ition of the iK>ise of attention ; hut Wagner's |K)Wfr 
'^i»»*s U'yi.nd thi"^ : wherever we break away from width of 
•-tl*H't and allow our att4*nti(»n to concentrate u|M)n details, we 
rlu'r** find a ;:em of nichxly. a delicious pn>gn»ssion. a rich- 
tit'SH iif harmonv. or a masterful bit of orchestration ; and if 

vv turn from the nnnit: we an* >till thrilled with emotion or 
:mpr'r-sfd by >omf profundity of thought. lUit withal, these 

Iftails art' not alluwcd to eflace the value of the s|>ecial 
ruarki-*! •levelopm«-nt nf thi? work, j Shakes|M*an*'s wonderful 

• iram.i. to take an<'thrr example, shows us gn*at width of 
:iit«'ri-t. Vet .ilwavs sum** figures o( si** rial interest, fn»m one 
I't th*' Mther of which our attention is artfullv shifted without 
! -^ itf that b.ii kgn»und tif tbdight which is fdt apart fmni 
?ii»* sj-'iially f«acfful iiiiprt's*iitin>. His gmius manifests 
:'-»'lf furlh»-r in the ability X*t pn'serv** a pro|>er Ixilance, so 
' it ti'^ing wealtli of sulMinlinat4' elem«*ntH, no one of them is 
i.low.-l to riM* t«» ^utliriently griMt im|Kirtance to mar the 
. ni'Ml movement o| thr tlrama. f»r to detnict fnun the im|H)rt- 
.:i»-.« iif ilif < haracter whi.s»« action is to thrill our souls. The 
Lf'-at painter tn-ais ins -ubject in like manner; he gives us a 
w :d*'. vague, plcisunil'lt* backgn>und in impression «ir associ- 
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ative revival trains ; a wide field of more marked pleasures 
over which the centre of interest shifts — without loss of the 
prominence of the central "motif" to which especially he 
would compel our recurrence. 

§ 12. In closing, I think it desirable to take a retrospect- 
ive view once more. It has been shown in this chapter, I 
think, that the principles of practical aesthetics are in harmony 
with the hedonic aesthetic theory which I defend ; and more 
than that, in accordance with the theory of pleasure-paiu 
which I have elsewhere explained. The sketch of aesthetic 
principles which we have been considering, incomplete and 
inadequate though it may appear, has thus at least served to 
accumulate evidence in corroboration of that pleasure-pain 
theory. Xor can this be counted as a small gain ; for a 
theory which on its physical side must be expressed in 
t^rms of necessarily vague physiology, and which is difficult 
to put to the test of experiment, must gain its acceptance, if 
it is to gain it at all, by cumulative evidence such as I have 
here given ; for if it be claimed that the evidence presented 
is not crucial, at least it must be acknowledged that the value 
of the theoiy is vouched for in no inconsiderable degree 
by the fact that in pushing it to its conclusions serious 
oppositions have not been developed. 

Again, I wish to say, however, that I consider the physio- 
logical theory of less moment than the purely psychological. 
It has become clear, it seems to me, at all events that the 
) physical basis of pleasure and of pain is determined by rela- 
tions of a very general character which may l)elong to any 
organic activity, and that pleasure and pain must therefore be 
treated, psychologically, as qualities of a very general natan* 
which may under proper conditions belong to any content. 
This appears also from purely psychological evidence. It 
is evident, thi*r«'fore, that they are not to be looked upon as 
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the outcoiue of any special and peculiar mentality, that they 
are not sai t/mrria among psychic phenomena, that they are 
grasj)ed menially very much as other qualities of a general 
character are gTasi)ed. We recognise that a content ha^ 
pleasure-pain <iuality, then, much as we recognise that a 
content has intensity ; in one and the same general manner 
all cpialities in our psychic stream gain recognition. 



CHAPTER VII 

GENERAX SUMMARY AND RESULTS 

In the first chapter of this book we undertook to determiiie 
the place which must be given to pleasure and pain in a 
psychological classification, and we concluded that they must 
be looked upon as general qualities, one of which must, and 
(given the proper conditions) either of which may, belong to 
any fixed element of consciousness. 

This led us in Chap. II. to examine into the nature of 
the emotions, which we had found to be often fSBdsely iden- 
tified with pleasure-pain phenomena, and we condaded that 
they ai*e the psycliic coincidents of relatively fixed co-ordinated 
instinctive activities arising upon the appearance of definite 
objects ; and that in their nature they are necessarily oom- 
posed of elements which are likely to be highly pleasurable 
or painful We thus found what seemed to be the true 
relationship between the emotions and pleasure-pain. 

In the course of this examination our attention was called 
to a lack of s}'mmetry which appeared in our emotioiULl 
scheme, unless we assumed the existence of an impnlae 
within us leading to the working out of an instinct to act 
I)linclly to produce results which have power to attrMt 
others to us. Upon examination we concluded that ihia 
impulse might be identified witbv the art impulae. This 
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\K*w was lorrolKinited in ('hap. III., where we examined 
ih(* field of u'sthetics from a psychological 8Uind])oint, anti 
c.ime to the conclusion that there was a preponderance of 
(•vidi*nce favouring the tn*atinent of iesthetics as a branch 
<'f hedonics or the science of jdeasure. The principal 
«l»»ta<'le to the acceptance of such a view ap]>eared in the 
tact tluit whilst not all pleasures are caUed (esthetic, yet no 
-.itinfactory ditU*rentiation of iesthetic pleasures from pleasures 
in genenil had Xnnni discovered. I We came to the ccaiclusion. 
i;'.w«.jvcr. that a satisfactor}' basis for the diHVrence Injtween 
th** two wiLs to In* foun«l in the fact that aesthetic pleasures are 
Piaiivciy |M»rniancnt in revival, while pleasun»s which are non- 
.i-thftic art* really at tin* moment of judgment only pU^asures 
i:i naiiHr. or, ui other wonis, are states of mind which were in 
tMith pleasurable and avsthetic in presentation when ex|>eri- 
iiicimI, but which are n«)t pleasurable in revival; the pleiwure 
i/rm/ m>vt*rtheless still clinging to the |M}'chosis in its non- 
|»lca-iuniblc ri'vival. 

In C'liai»s. IV. and V. we turned our attention to the in- 

• liiiri**^ which havt* Uh^u made from time to time to detenniue 
til*' nature of tht* physical relatiiuis u[Mm which pleasure-pain 
plienomena dciH»nd. We there concluded that we were war- 
r.tni4Hl in jutlging that pleasure and [min an* determined by 
tii»' ••tVnicncy and inelliciency res|>e<aively of the or^nn** 
ai'tivif in ( oinci«icnce with the pl«*asurable or (lainful mental 

• '.••ments ; that cfticiencv and inetti<*ieiicr are functions of 
!:it* ndation U*tW(*«'n activity and nutritiim ; pleasure* )N>ing 

• i**|»t*ndcni u]Kin the use of suqdus store<l fon*e and |)ain tiiMUi 
< •ntlitions under which the outcome of the organ's activity is 
1 ^^ than "should l>e e.\|ie('tiHl in (consideration of the enerjQk' 
::.\olvtMl in the stimulus. We found many corn>borations of 
! ii^i viiw. which, whatever its value prove U) be, in its turn 
\\v f<>un>l to U* in line with the im|»ortant pisition main- 
r.iinetl ill < liap. L, namely, that pleasure and \mn arc general 
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qualities, one of which must, and either of which may, belong 
to any conscious element. 

In Chap. VI. we turned again to the subject of aesthetics, 
considering what principles our theory would lead us to 
expect to find recognised by aesthetic students, and what 
methods of practice by artists. We found here again a large 
amount of corroboration. 

Cumulative evidence has thus presented itself in favour 
of our theories from many directions and in many forms. 



Before bringing this volume to a close it seems desirable, 
if not necessar}', to say a few words concerning the rela- 
tions of the hypotheses above discussed to the psychological 
sciences most clearly connected with pleasure and pain. 

I have already said all that seems needful concerning 
icsthetics, which we have seen to be fundamentally related 
to algedonic doctrine. 

Our theory as it relat<»s tf> pedagogics gives us some im- 
portant corollaries. 

Pleasure, as wit have seen, implies cajwcity to act effect- 
ively in the direction in which jileasure is gained.- When a 
student finds delight in his work, therefore, we haVe a direct 
indiciition that he is likely to make favourable progress in 
the special direction of the jjleasunible study. On the other 
hand, desire with its restrictive j^ain is indicative of full pre- 
paniti(m for the desiretl activity, and is therefore an actually 
dear guide for tin* teacher who would learn the direction in 
whirh success f<ir his pupil is most proljable. 

Painfulness in tlie accomi>lishment of a given task, which is 
shown by the aversion imme<liately connected with the pain, 
is not only indicative of ineffiK^-tiveness wf ettort, but is a mark 
of positive loss to the enei-gy of the system as a whole. 
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It a]i|»«'urs that althou;^'li rxeiviskt in at pwii mental re){i«*n, 
II 1 1 to aiitl a little U^yoml the line of imiiiful etVort, is nf 
iniiM»rt4im-e ft»r proj^vsH and for the growth of effective ehur- 
;M>t4*r, in the main the tt^iieherH effort shouM U> to |>nNlueo 
'//^iVr' in the <lir«*etion of studies in which it ih advunUi^iHuis 
f(»r the pupil to enpi^e, and to liMik for pleasure in sueli 
studies aH the moKt certain mark that att4iinment is l»ein^ 

The relation of Klliirs to pleasun»-|Miin d«H*trine has always 
Ufii considertnl chise. 

Hthi(*8 lH»inj( a science which tn*ats of voluntary activities, 
must ne<H*ssiirily havt* <'los«* relati(»ns to alpnlonic tloctrine, 
uinl**r a tluHMT lik«» oui's, which express*»s the laws «»f 
pNit^urc-itain in teniis of activity. 

It would U* pn*Humptunus to attempt hert\ where full 
.iruniment \wmld 1m» impracticaMe, any adtH|uate discussion «if 
••thi«-al diK'trin**: hut I think it not ini|N>rtinent to indicate 
hriftlv thf ilintction in which the th«»orv aUive ilefeiidiMl 
•Mt*nis to mt* to lead the fthical student. 

llfiLHiin* umli'r our theory implies an activity whiili 
t«*n«ls t«» |M«rsist. and |Miin an aictivity wliich tends U» civisc 
ihf rtitw of if|«*as is tln'n*fnn» neces.mirilv alteivd hv the pif- 
•.••net* of pl(*asun* or of {Kiiii in conntM'tiiui with the eleiiient> 
iiiviilviij; th«* altt»ratio!i.s of pleasuri*-|Miin phas<> and of 
intensity Inmh^ d«*t«*rmin«Ml hy the saime conditions that 
iiitliit'iiri* th«* pntminrncc of th«* s«*v«*i*al (dements in conscitms- 
ii«*<^H. Tlh* plcasiinililt* iil«M. in si» far as it tends t(» |(t*rsist« 
1^ <tt)^trtif'ti\c to iiltMH that would op|Nis4* its |N*rsifltcn(*«*; the 
p.tinful id»'a. lH»w»»Vfr. t«*n«N to pve plar«' with little resist- 
iiiif to aiiv othi'r I'lt'iuent of (*onsi*iousness that may U» 

<.ll)**il up. 

\Vr timi ours*dvi->, thert'fon\at <inee thrust into the thick 
"t t!i«* Uittlt* U«tw(*«'n h«*dtini?«tic nnd non.h(*<|ontstic svsteni*' 
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of ethics: for if the pleasurable ideas are the persistent 
ones we surely cannot be surprised at tlie hedonist's claim 
that pleasure is the end that we do and should have in view 
in our voluntary life. Let us examine into this a little more 
closely. 

Willed action is the outcome of a conflict of impulsive 
ideas. This conflict implies repression of opposed impulses, 
and therefore a state of systemic pain. 

The resolution of a conflict implies the breaking into 
actiWty of one of the opposed elements, which will act pleasur- 
ably, as all action after repression is pleasant : on the other 
liand, it also implies the chance of an increase of the pain 
from the opposed elements, now jKjsitively prevented from 
<leveloping. Habit apart, however, the pleasure in connec- 
tion with the winning element must overbalance the repress- 
ive pain of its opposed ide^is, and this largely because the 
])leasurable persistent idea through its intensity wiU take 
l>ossession of the field. Hence it may be hiid down as a rule 
that the will act prr sc is pleasurable. It is natural, there- 
fore, that in anticipation the outcome of a state of conflict in 
will, should (in most cases) be looked forward to as a plea- 
sure ; and {/ thf-rc ifrre no other consideraiions it would be 
true t(» Siiy 1°, that the most efli*ctive element will win ; and 
2 , that of the two possible will-pleasures which could result 
from the conflict, the i^reater will l>e attained. 

But other considenitions do enter. The fii-st alteration of 
this rule that attracts attention is due to the ett'ect of habit, 
which makes the api)earance of certain resultants easier than 
the appearance of others, apart from the inherent eflectiveness 
of the winning element. In such cases the more ixiwerful im- 
jmlsive idea (A) may l^e obstructed by a less powerful one (B), 
which holds the r<itid, so to s]»eak. The outcome then will 
Ik* a will -pleasure f/i, which we must ackmiwledge to be less 
than would have been the will-]>lea.sure a) wliich would 
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have* ri*HulUMl liinl tiu* inon* |M)Werful eleiii(*iit (A) won : .iiid 
nil the fit her hand, the iunnediate puin of opposition con- 
necU*<l with (A) will U* H)mr]M»r timn wouKl have a(*cruetl if 
the le88 strong hut liahitually occurring element (B) had l»e<'n 
n)»struc't<Hl ; although in such a Cii8e the fact that habit luiil 
UhI to the fonnation of nutritive and acrtive aiuMiciationM would 
n«it iiiiproUihly it>8ult in a luon^ persistmt \mn of oliHtnu - 
tion if th«* hiihitual line of movement Inul )H*en oven*ome. 

A secon<l alteration of the rule above discussed is due to 
til*' fact that the most natural outcome of the impulse coii- 
tlirt in at times overborne by an influence from the ego, from 
the field of inattention ; this is of the ver\' esnence of manv 
•Miiphatic cjuse.H of voluntary action. We act, as I*r«>fesiM»r 
.Fames * says, in what we distinctly appreciate to l>e tlie liu«* 

• if greater n^sistance. That is, some intluenco from the field 
of inattention ap]M;ar9 which forces the activity in the direc- 
tion in which the will outcome is least pleasurable, and in 
whicli at th** siime tim«* the maximum of obstructive [min is 
}»n»ui:lit alwmt by n*pre.sHion of the more powerful of the 
«<'iifli<iin;; activities. 

It thiw ap]H'ars that. c»nlinarily. action takes place in the 
d:i-cti«>ii .it thf -greatest desin* ^away from the fullest era v in;.: 
{>aih . but that thi-^ action is disturlHHl by habit relations, anti 
ni'-rt* «-s]H-('iaIly by mtluences fnmi the field of inattention ; in 
whi' h casfs \\v ol'trn art in the direction of the less<»r d«'.*»ir«* 
.iw.iy from the lesst»r craving; pain). 

Kn>tn what hns i*nne befon* it ap]K*arH that pleosunibb' 
}.r»v*«ntati«'n^ will jinHlmv nvivaU which may U» indift'«*reut 

• •r i>ai!it'ul. but whidi. i>n the wiiob*. will (tmi to U* pleasur- 
ii'If . f«»r thi- t'ai t tiiat tin* ' pn»s«*ntation " as a whole lui'» 
l»fii pl.ii'iiirablr «arri«s with it the pmlmbility that the 

• 1« iu«nt'< >%hi<h wen* in tlie " pn*sentation." and which are 
T'-|M'.it*-d in th** r*vi\al, ' will also U* pleasurable. 
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It appears therefore, further, that the " representation " of 
a will -act will usually be pleasant as its "presentation " was; 
at all events, that it will seldom be painful, although it may 
often be practically indifferent That it usually leans towards 
])leasure is suflicient ground for the not uncommon view that 
the end in all voluntary' action is our notion of the pleasure 
to result therefrom. 

This brings us at once to the crucial question of hedon- 
istic ethics, namely, w^hether the attainment of pleasure (in- 
clusive of pain avoidance) is a practical end for human 
conduct. 

Unless historical reti'ospect and developmental theory ring 
a note altogether false, the ethical impulses relate to racial 
(efficiency. The individual impulses to immediate reaction 
upon environmental conditions being held in abeyance, the 
ethical impulses w*hich relate to racial values gain force enough 
to rise superior to the impulses relating exclusively to 
individual welfare. 

Judged from such a standpoint, it is not difficult to show 
that ajoistic hedonism presents no grounds whatever for accept- 
ance. It seems to me clear, as shown above, that, as a matter 
of fact, we do iwt always act towards tiie greatest pleasure ; 
and, furthermore, if,contmry to this fact, we endeavour to make 
this pei'sonal pleasure our end, we fail to fulfil the ethical 
demand that race efliciency shall be subserved. For it has 
been seen that pleasure is indicative of vigour in the oigan 
of the pleasurable content, but not necessarily of vigour in the 
individual. Much less, theR'fore, can an individual's moment* 
ary pleasure be indiaitive of tendencies to rar'ud vigour. 

Wilt cf/oUtU' hedonism finds nowadays few advocates; so 
without further remark we mav turn to the consideration of 
rlie njlation to uur qufslion of nUndatir lu'douism, which, 
under tiie name of utilitarianism, lias many adherents among 
rthical teachers. 
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Of a limited altruistic hedonism which would alwajrs 
prefer another's pleasure to one's own we do not here speak, for 
it is apparent that another's pleasure is in no respect a better 
indication of racial effectiveness than one's own gratification. 

The altruistic hedonism which we call utilitarianism 
places the pleasure of the race as the end. In so far as this 
utilitarianism recognises the racial element in ethical prompt- 
ings, it is, of course, in the right 

From our standpoint the doctrine that we should act to 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number is valid only 
in case racial pleasure-getting is agreed to lie equivalent to 
racial effectiveness ; which equivalence, although not true in 
]iarticulars, as we have seen, tends to become true in a general 
way in the long run. This ec[uivalence of racial pleasure- 
getting and etlectiveness in implied in much of modem ethical 
writ mi:, as apix^urs clear when one notes that the utilitarian 
descriptions of such virtue^^ as t4>mp(»rance and cotirage an* not 
commonly stated in tenns of pleasure, as is the case with moat 
of tht* virtues, hut are stated in tenns of racial persistency. 

When we consider, then, that the old formula of utili- 
tariani'tm must he stated anew, so that the end of action would 
l>e iiwule " th<» higliest ffftrtirene^w of the lai^gest number," we 
At once perceive its weakness as a practical guide. For no 
intelligent man would l>e willing to take as his guide in action 
the etl'ectiveness of the average* man as he knows him — a 
notion which U^comes more distasteful as we consider that 
I darwinian d(K:trine has broken down the boundary between 
the nitional and irrational, and has indefinitely extended our 
racial l>n>therho<Kl. 

Nnr Would developmental theory allow that such an end 
• ►f action wouM tend to the advance of our race. What 
«i**VMlo]iint>ntal theor}' demamb Ls the encouragement of the 
mom «*fr«Naive groups and the discouragement of the less 
etr«M uve ;:n>ujK. This forces us, iniletnl, to undertake the 

2 A 
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determination of the basis of racial effectiveness, which is a 
problem of very great difficulty, but one that appears to me 
to be far less troublesome than the problem which the 
hedonistic utilitarian imdertakes to solve, viz. that of deter- 
mining, rationally, what is the average of happiness. 

From a purely hedonistic standpoint it might be held 
that our ethical aim should, indeed, be the subordination of 
temporary to permanent impulses, but to the end that our 
memory of past intentions may show our acts to have 
accorded with these permanent impulses. If we do not so 
act, the memory of these acts will show an opposition of im- 
pulse to the impulse most persistent at the time of the 
memory and a pain due to this opposition. 

But from the evolutionary point of view the avoidance of 
this revival-pain is not the important point : the existence 
and strengthening of the permanent impulse itself is the 
important point ; as it is the impulse to activity, and not the 
avoidance of the pain, which leads to the racially effective 
resultant. 

Under the postulates of survival the tendency which is 
important to ethics is the tendency to work towards far-off 
ends ; and those ends will survive which, when attained, are 
effective to living. It is tlie persistence of these ends that is 
important, not the prevision of pleasure to be gained nor of 
pain to be avoided. 

It appeal's to me, then, that, all things considered, the 
notion must be abandoned that pleasure-getting in any 
can be made serviceable as an ethical end. Beyond 
conclusion it would be improper to go in an unethical study. 

It may be worth while, however, to call attention to a few 
points in reference to the ethical relations of Desire. 

From what has gone before it would appear that the object 
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t»f ile.sin? is in^ diredbj related to tlie production of the pain- 
fulne.s.s of rt^strictiun, which latter is determined by elements 
iifttirt from tliose active in defining the object — a fact which 
!^*emH to ar^ue against the notion that the conscious spring 
(if action lies in the attempt to free oneself from the re- 
strictive pains involveil with the contemplation of the desired 
nliject. Further, it appears that the satisfaction of desire is 
not the only means of overthrowing desire-])ain, but that per- 
^istent encouragement of activity, in not too closely related 
r»-,nons, will lead to a loss of capacity in the organs formerly 
in active use, and a loss of the craving which timt capacity 
carri»f<l with it. 



We are now pn^pared. I tliink, to consider briefly the 
Delation Injtween -Ksihetics and Kthics. 

The CtikkI. using the wonl in its broadest sense, is tliat 
wiiich give.s us plea.*<ure. Everything that is good is pleasur- 
able, and ever}'thing plcasumble is good. Hedonics, the 
-*< i#*nce of pleasure, tleals with goo<ls in this wide 8<>nse ; 
;«'ithetics Immu'^ that branch of heilonics which treats of the 
/' littir^It/ jhrmttnt nflif ftlt'H.iiiraNr in rrcicai. 

In eihios the word *' g»>od *' is use<l in a narrow sense. lM»ing 
iii.id»» to ri'lale to a sjM»cial kin<l of good, viz. the good in action. 

(r«Mxi c«iiidu<'t is tliat kind of conduct in ourselves or 
..thers whirli acconls with our stJindanl of most permanently 
♦•tr»Ttive impulsMS in n»vivaL We approve an act b<*cause it 
a •■ord<« witli our ini]>ulse-balance in revival; that is, iKH^ause 
i: lA*.'. n.'t rla-iu with the relatively ]H>rmanent impulse in 
i'viv.4l. This moral act may l>e ** indifferent," hence is not 
J- r w .i-th^ti^-. When we "highly approve" we are gaining 
|.'.'-.i-<ur«- 111 n'viv.il, and so far are gaining an element of 
.i!i .ivth'tic p-^ycho-ii-j. 

W»- .l^.ipppive an a«'t l>«»cause it «bH's n*»t acconl with our 
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impulse-balance in revival ; that is, because it does clash with 
the relatively permanent impulse in revival. The immoral 
(for us) act is therefore always painful, and hence always 
unaesthetic — ugly. 

The good in action, while never per se unsesthetic, may be 
connected so closely with painful associations as to give a 
totality too painful to allow it to be grouped in the aesthetic 
field. The " beauty of holiness " is hence only occasionally 
marked, when it is emphatic or when we restrict our thoughts 
to it apart from all its surroundings. Character may be 
aesthetic, and special acts aesthetically sublime ; but, on the 
other hand, a right action may be lauded although at the 
same time it is recognised as distinctly non-a;8thetic, e.g. 
when a man enters a loathsome environment to save a life or 
a soul. 



I cannot say the final word in this work without calling 
attention to the application of the theories here defended to 
that which is of deepest interest to all mankind, viz. the 
problem of pain. As we approach the subject it presents 
itself to us in the form of the question, " Can we as rational 
beings wish to eliminate pain from our consciousness ? " 

If we consider tlie fundamental nature of pain from the 
standpoint of tlie theories above defended, it appears that pain 
is caused by demand upon an organ to which it is incapable 
of reacting on account of its (the organ's) own weakness. If 
the possibility of pain were eliminated it would be because 
no demand could be made upon the organ greater than that 
to which it was fully qualified to react. This would imply 
stability of conditions in the organ's environment, whicd 
would in turn necessarily imply psychic indifference, and 
which would cut oil' all but a purely " vegetative life." 

If the environnu'nt of the organ be variable, incapacity for 
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{»iiin implies iucai»aciiy to reuct lo stimuli more energetic 
than the normal ones; which in turn means destruction of 
the oq^an as soon as its excitation to activity {masses aliove 
the norm. 

Furthenuore, the elimination of pain implies loss of all 
pleasure capacity : for from our previous discussions it would 
ap{>ear that the pleasure capacity of an organ is detennined 
hy its ust* of sur]>lus stored enei^ ; that the storage of this 
Mirplus ener<;y in our complex organism is determined by the 
continuation of nutritive iLssimilation after the call for 
activity in the organ has ceased; and that only through 
hypt'rnormal demand, which in the first instance implies pain, 
ran this continuation of nutritive assimilation take place. 
The ca]iacity for pleasure-getting therefore seems to imply 
tli«* anterior «*.\ist(*nce of {Klin : the individual, through an- 
I'f'str.il inthitMU'es, may find capaciticis for pleasure which 
havt' not inipIifMl previ<»us pain in himself; still this capacity 
nm«it U» supjM>sed to l>e Iniceable to original painful hyper- 
nonnal demands u])on the organisms from which his life- 
h.ihits are inherited. 

Thciirt'tically. tht'iefore, it api)ears that tlie elimination of 
jiain would imply the idimination of pleasure als«>, and the 
•i»-*tructioii of psychic life: that is, the reduction of con- 
•ii.'iousnfss to ymr# indifTerence, which, accurately speaking, 
i^ no I'onsciousncvs at all. 

I>'t us tuni tn>ni simple theory t(» tlie conditions of rom- 
plir.it(H| individual lift*. 

Our pain«> of fxcrssivr stimulation are indicative of 
in.il'ility in cirt.iin organs to react to s]>ecial stimuli ; are 
warninL's i»f inrapa< ity and danger. As individuals, we surely 
raiinot wi-^Ii awav thfsi* indievs of elemental stniin which 
in'iu«'(> rt'ac'tionH that guide tlit* individual away from the 
f '•!]• Ill ions aetini; d^'structively uiwm parts of the organism. 

r.iinb tjf restri" ti»»n. «>ii tiif other hand, although proliaMy 
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ti-aceable in their essence to hypemormal activities, are for 
the individual practically a distinct class. Tliey are caused 
by obstructions of habitual functioning. They are therefore 
dependent upon previous co-ordinated activities, and ve 
cannot wish their possibility out of life without wishing 
either to see the stream of consciousness displaced by simple 
and disconnected psychic moments, or else reduced to the 
unchanging conditions of psychic death. 

Pain of restriction implies an attempt by the system to 
break down opposition to habitual functioning. In many 
instances we can see dimly that these pains are warnings for 
our everyday life, or are indicative of racial dangers, as in the 
case of inherited disease. 

Of all these pains of restrictions the hardest to submit to are 
those that come to us with what appears to be unreasonable 
fortuitousness ; such burdens, e.g., as are produced by the loss of 
dearly beloved companions. These appear to me to turn our 
minds to the thought of a broader than racial brotherhood, 
of which we are individual members, pointing out that we 
individuals are elements of an organic life fuller and higher 
than our own; that, as the elements of our individuality 
call to us as individuals to satisfy their cravings, so we indi- 
viduals, OS elements in the wider life, cry out for deliverance 
from these ills that crush us to earth. And we are able 
to hope that we do not cry in vain, for as the elemental pain 
guides us as individuals to more fitting lives, so must our 
individual struggles in agony guide the fuller, wider life to a 
more perfect adaptation to its conditions of development. 

Lotze beautifully siiys, with reference to the material com- 
plications of social life, " We can choose only the one or the 
other — either the simple, monotonous harmony of an unevent- 
ful life according to nature, or the full articulated melody of 
civilisiition gradually unfoldinfr through many a discord.** * 

* J//i'rf''Vi>/;«,is. ll<>ok VI. rhaji. iv. 
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So we may bold, in a still broader spirit, that we must 
choose either the relatively uneventful life of individuality or 
gladly accept the pains that are necessarily bound up with 
the gain of a place as elements in the larger life which, 
through many a discord, is still, surely, gradually unfolding 
into a full articulateil melody of which we elemental indi* 
viduab can know little or nothing. 

Surely we cannot wish even these bitterest of restrictive 
pains out of our lives ; for, were they eliminated, it wouUl 
mean tliat the wider entity was giving an answer of un- 
changeableness to the altering conditions which should influ- 
ence its life : our loss of pain would be due to death of the 
higher entity. Otherwise the loss of these pains would 
imply our own exclusion from elemental partnership in the 
higher progress of the wider entity. 
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